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I. 
THE ETHICAL GOSPEL. 


T may be admitted that no conception of Christianity is even 
approximately correct, in which ethical considerations do not 
obtain a large place. Obviously the person of Christ must be 
central in the system of truth which bears His name; and no view 
of Ilis person can be maintained in harmony with the gospel 
narratives, in which the moral element, as distinguished from the 
metaphysical, is not made prominent. One may hold with the 
firmest conviction of their truth the facts of Christ’s supernatural 
birth, His resurrection from the dead and the presence of con- 
stantly recurring miracle in His ministry, and have besides a due 
sense of the great though varying -significance of these facts, and 
yet maintain that they do not constitute the chief glory of that 
wondrous life. We seem to be justified in saying, in the light of 
the four gospels, that the supreme glory of Christ for us, the 
highest which we are permitted to discern as distinct from that in 
which we can only believe, is His abiding consciousness of God 
and of oneness with Him, His entire devotion to God’s will even 
when that disclosed to Him the cross with its shame and pain, His 
intense and untiring compassion for the sinful and the suffering ; 
that it lay more in His possession in absolute perfection of quali- 
ties which we may and should share in part with Him, than in 
the supernatural attributes which are exclusively His own. And 
while this is true of Christ’s person, the same principle—the 
supreme importance of the moral—holds good of His work. No 
view of it can be maintained, in the light either of the gospels or 
of the epistles, which does not make the deliverance of men from 


38 
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sin and their restoration to righteousness its great aim, which 
does not find the end contemplated by both His teaching and His 
sacrifice in the conquest of evil in those whose nature He had 
assumed, and in their transformation into His own likeness. ‘ I 
am come,’’ He says, ‘‘ a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth in Me, should not abide in darkness,’’ the darkness, that 
is, not so much of ignorance as of the sinful life. His benedic- 
tion is ever seen falling on ‘‘ the pure in heart,’ on those who 
‘« hunger and thirst after righteousness,’’ on ‘‘ those who hear the 
Word of God and keep it.’’ They are kindred with Him, He 
speaks over them the endearing names of ‘‘ brother and sister and 
mother,’’ who ‘‘ do the will of my Father which is in Heaven.” 
He begins His ministry with a summons to repentance; He 
closes it with the supplication: ‘‘ I pray not that thou shouldest 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil. Sanctify them through thy truth.’’ Thus the 
moral is everywhere present as the end at which He aims. The 
spiritual, indeed, if we may make the distinction here, is ever 
found by its side. The end includes the recovery of man to God 
no less than his recovery to goodness; or, keeping still closer to 
the teaching of the gospels, the restoration of God to the life as 
well as its renewal in righteousness. He is ‘‘ the way’’ to the 
Father, whom He reveals, whom He alone fully knows. 

The means likewise of which we see Him making use to accom- 
plish this end are in part at least ethical—teaching, example, the 
charm of personal goodness, the sweet compulsion of love. But 
along with these, what seems a different kind of instrumentality 
comes into view. His life is offered up as ‘‘ a ransom for many ;”’ 
His flesh is given for the life of the world; His blood is shed for 
the remission of sins; He is the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world. Even here, however—here very 
specially—the moral element is present. The sacrifice has to be 
construed in terms of obedience, and not of suffering simply, 
before it can be understood. It was the complete surrender, in 
dying, of His will to the will of God. In it obedience was con- 
summated. ‘‘ He humbled Himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.’’ Nay, the faith itself which 
the Saviour everywhere demands as the condition of saving bless- 


ing, is distinctly moral. They who are ‘‘ of God,’’ who ‘ have 
heard and learned of the Father,’’ exercise it. They who have 


‘“ receive honor one of 


been hardened by insincerities, they who 
another and seek not the honor which cometh from God only,’’ do 
not and cannot exercise it. 

One may even admit—ought probably to admit—that there is a 
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clearer discernment, a fuller recognition of this side of truth in 
our day than in many former periods of the Church’s history, and 
that the writings of some, from whom cn many cardinal points we 
would be obliged to differ widely, have contributed to this desirable 
result ; for desirable it is. The new emphasis laid upon the per- 
son of Christ as the embodiment of absolute goodness in human 
form, as compared with the undue prominence sometimes given to 
the more abstract conception of His transcendence, His divinity ; 
the more distinct recognition of the moral element—the element 
of obedience—in His sacrifice; the greater importance attached 
to character as distinguished from standing in professing Chris- 
tians; these are to be reckoned, we believe, real and, one may 
hope, permanent gains. But it is not possible, on the other hand, 
to shut one’s eyes to the fact that there have arisen contempora- 
neously with this advance, and, in part at least, in association with 
it, very real dangers to the Christian faith, in the suppression, or 
in the positive rejection, of truths which the Church of Christ has 
asserted with almost accordant voice from apostolic times and on 
the proclamation of which not a little of its power has seemed to 
depend. We are threatened, as observant persons can scarcely 
fail to see, with a gospel that is purely ethical, ethical and noth- 
ing more; a gospel which makes Christianity simply a new moral 
dynamic introduced into the race—the Sermon on the Mount 
being its complete rule, and the person of Jesus Christ the new 
force securing obedience to it in the life. We purpose in this 
paper to state and to discuss this modern and, for the time being, 
popular type of religious teaching. 

A purely ethical Christianity assumes, as we might expect (for 
error is protean), different forms. In its most extreme, but perhaps 
also most consistent form, Jesus Christ is simply a man, but a 
man wholly filled with the sense of God, absolutely one in feeling 
and will with God. His existence as an actual conscious being 
commenced at His birth in Bethlehem, not sooner. ILis preéxist- 
ence accordingly, except as an idea in the divine mind, is denied, 
as having no warrant in the gospel; and His resurrection from 
the dead, as an actual objective fact, is also, though less positively, 
set aside. His divinity (for the word is still used) is made to 
consist in the absolute perfection of His humanity-—a humanity 
so unique and perfect that it embodies and mirrors with absolute 
truth the moral attributes of God, His purity, His justice, above 
all, His love and merey. The saving work of Christ consists in 
His revelation of God, His revelation of Him especially as Father, 
and as universal Father. This revelation is made in His teaching, 
in His life so full of a divine pity, and most impressively of' all 
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1 His death on the cross. This death has the same kind of 
alkeiss e with His life and no other. It constituted no expia- 
tion for sin. None was needed. To make it in any degree the 
ground on which God proceeds in exercising forgiveness, it is said, 
were practically to subvert the whole teaching of the Saviour 
regarding the Father. Accordingly, the sacrifice of Christ can 
have no reference Godward. It atones (for the word is still 
retained) only in the sense of putting sinful men under the solici- 
tations of love, of quelling their guilty dread of God and changing 
it into confidence, and i in this way reconciling them toGod. Thus 
the redemption of man by Jesus Christ is a purely moral task, and 
it is accomplished by purely moral agencies. [His tender and lofty, 
even while entirely human, personality, His example of utter 
devotion to the will of the Father, His course of patient human 
service, unceasing or ceasing only when life itself had been surren- 
dered, are the new forces which serve to accomplish this redemp- 
tion. This is the view of Christian truth which is presented to 
us to-day by not a few distinguished scholars on the European 
continent. It is the view of it which is taught from the chair in 
Halle from which, forty years ago, there was heard the thor- 
oughly evangelical and profoundly spiritual teaching of Julius 
Miiller. The hope may be cherished that English-speaking Chris- 
tians have not as yet in any great numbers adopted it in its 
entirety; but he is not an observant reader of the literature of 
the day who does not see approaches, and not inconsiderable 
approaches, to it all around. 

The form of the purely ethical gospel with whinh the Church 
of Christ on this continent and in Britain is threatened both differs 
from and agrees with that just sketched. It differs from it in 
holding the preéxistence and proper Deity of the Saviour, and in 
maintaining, or at least not denying, the fact of His resurrection. 


On the other hand, it almost entirely agrees with it in its concep- 


tion of the nature of human salvation, and of the manner in which 
it is accomplished, and in its conception, too, of the Fatherhood of 
God. According to the view taken by it, God is the universal 
Father; the Father of all men and in the same sense. As a cor- 
relative truth, all men are sons of God. Dr. Watson says 


‘you are a son. ’ As soon as * was be- 


‘ Jesus’ message was 
lieved, Jesus gave power to live as a son with God.’’ Salvation 
consists entirely in transformation of character, in the attainment 
of righteousness, in the victory of the higher part of the nature 
over the lower, the triumph of reason over impulse, of love over 
selfishness, in the acquisition of the Christ-mind and the embodi- 


ment of it in suitable action. And this is accomplished in the 
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main (it is difficult to say whether and how far any distinct super- 
natural agency, that of the Holy Spirit, is recognized ; the system 
indeed seems complete without it) by the natural influence on 
men of the lofty and gracious teaching of Jesus Christ, of His 
example in which we are permitted to witness the charm and 
the blessedness of the unselfish life, the spiritual gain which 
comes from the surrender of all for others, and of His death on 
the cross, as the consummation of obedience and the crowning 
manifestation of love. Supreme importance is attached in this 
connection to the person of Christ. He is the Saviour of the 
world, first and most, because He can love sinners, even the vilest, 
and can make sinners love Him with a passionate devotion. 
‘¢ The passion for Jesus has no analogy in comparative religion ; 
it has no parallel in human experience ;” and in His power to 
evoke and to sustain this passion lies the hope of salvation for 
the individual and of security for the Church. To love Him is to 
love righteousness, for He has identified righteousness with Him- 
self. To love Him is to love goodness, for He is its embodiment 
in human form. And to love righteousness and goodness is to be 
saved, is salvation at least begun. That this is a fair representa- 
tion of this school of thought may be seen by another quotation 
or two from a recent book, coming to us from the distinguished 
and fascinating writer already named. In quoting Dr. Watson, 
in this connection, we do not wish to be understood as affirming 
that his whole view of the gospel of Jesus Christ is the purely 
ethical one, but in The Mind of the Master it is the ethical side 


only which, as far as we can judge, finds a place. Speaking of 


the Saviour’s sacrifice, this writer says: ‘‘ He Himself had come 
to serve, and He declared that His sacrifice of Himself would be 
the redemption of the world. This is Jesus’ explanation of His 
death. It was an act of utter devotion to the will of God, and a 
power of emancipation in the hearts of His disciples. As they 
entered into His spirit, they would be loosened from bondage and 
escape into liberty.’’ Again, ‘‘ The cross is the symbol of self- 
renunciation and self-sacrifice, and is Jesus’ method of salvation. 
It is the secret of Jesus, the way which He has Himself trod, and 
by which He leads His disciples unto God.” 

Now it may be readily admitted that there is much that is both 
true and important in the account of Christianity thus presented, 
and indeed that some aspects of the truth receive fuller justice in 
it than in many statements of doctrine more satisfactory as a 
whole; but one need not hesitate to say that, viewed as a full 
statement of the gospel, it is seriously and painfully defective, if 
it does not indeed change the centre altogether, and thus throw 
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even the truths which it retains out of their proper relations. 
It claims indeed to be a return to primitive Christianity, to 
Christianity according to Christ as distinguished from Christianity 
according to Paul or John, as some of its bolder advocates 
do not hesitate to put it. But while claiming this, we believe it 
can be shown to do much less than justice even to the personal 
teachings of Christ in the gospels, and this at more points than 
one, 

In the first place, it is difficult, if not indeed impossible, to 
reconcile its doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
correlative doctrine of the common sonship of the race with the 
Saviour’s use of the terms, Father and Son. For ourselves we do 
not find a single passage in which it can be claimed with any 
degree of certainty, that Christ makes use of the term Father, 
except when speaking either to disciples or of them; or, to put the 
point more definitely, we do not find one in which, addressing men 
not disciples, He says, ‘‘ your Father,” or speaking of them, he 
says, ‘* their Father.” And yet on the supposition of the universal 
Fatherhood of God, how pertinent, how appropriate it would have 
been to do so. In point of fact, the preachers who take this view 
of God’s Fatherhood constantly use this language in addressing 
inen avowedly unconverted, and most naturally. On the other 


hand, we do find Christ, in addressing the unbelieving Jews, say- 


ing in explicit terms, ‘‘ If God were your Father, ye would love 
Me.”’ One shrinks from touching in such a connection the match- 
less parable of the 15th of Luke—the parable that discloses a 
love which has melted so many hearts to penitence, and brought 
so many wanderers from the wastes of sin to God's feet. It is and 
must ever remain the assurance to men of a love in the heart of 
God which goes out towards them however far they have wan- 
dered, which yearns for their return, which will greet that return 
with joy; a love lke that which a father feels for his prodigal 
son. It were a kind of treason against the race to take any view 
of the Saviour’s teaching here which would dim or throw doubt 
on this love; but to found on the passage, parable as it is, in the 
face of the considerations above adduced and especially of the 
Saviour’s declaration quoted, a doctrine of the universal Father- 
hood of God—a Fatherhood of the kind implied in such words as 
‘* Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things,” ‘‘ Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom ’’—is surely a procedure of the 
rashest and most uncertain character. 

The correlative doctrine of the common sonship of the race is 
in still more obvious conflict with the teaching of the gospels on 
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the subject, especially with the words, ‘‘ As many as received 
him, to them gave he the right (R. V.) to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name, which were born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” It is true, these are not the words of Christ; but they 
are the words of John, not to say of the Holy Spirit speaking by 
him. They embody the view of sonship taken by the disciple 
who lay on Jesus’ breast, and who, even apart from special inspira- 
tion, may well be supposed to have understood his Master’s mind ; 
and according to that view, it is a sonship of believers, of those 
‘¢who are born... . of God.’ After all, how little does any 
other, any common, sonship signify, except indeed as carrying 
with it the possibility of this highest one? A sonship that should 
be common to the unregenerate and the regenerate, to the sinner 
and the saint. to the wicked seducer and his innocent victim, how 
little it would mean to thosé possessing it! This could not possi- 
bly be the sonship, the contemplation of which led the apostle in 
a kind of ecstasy to exclaim: ‘‘ Behold what manner of love the 
father hath bestowed on us, that we should be called the,sons of 
God !”’ 

Again, this modern theology fails, largely as a consequence of 
its doctrine of the universal Fatherhood, to do justice to the teach- 
ing of the Saviour on another point-—that of man’s condition un- 
der the Gospel but out of Christ. According to this teaching, men 
are not only sinners, they are under condemnation or judgment 
(John iii. 18), the wrath of God is on them and abides (John iii. 
36). Now it is not claimed that this view of the sinner’s condi- 
tion would be explicitly rejected by the purely ethical preacher, 
but it is safe to say that it is very seldom presented by him, if 
indeed at all. The guilt of sin, as distinct from the sinful disposi - 
tion and the sinful character, and the wrath of God as distinct from 
the natural penalties of wrongdoing, are with this school of 
thought unfamiliar if not unknown terms. 

On another subject, and that one of the greatest moment, the 
purely ethical gospel leaves to the side aspects of the Saviour’s 
teaching of supreme importance. It is surely impossible to read the 
gospels without noticing that a special significance is attached in 
them to the death of Christ. It does not take rank along with His 
teaching or His miracles. Terms are employed regarding it which 
are not applied to any other action or event in His life, or to the 
same event in the lives of other persons. It is not so much a bitter 
experience which He suffers as it is a sacred function which He 
discharges. It is ‘‘ the decease which He should accomplish at 
Jerusalem.’’ It is an issue foreseen, predetermined by the Father. 
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He has a commandment to lay down His life. There is a need-be 
in His sufferings. ‘‘ It behoved (the) Christ to suffer.’’ Other 
men are born to live a longer or a shorter period; in a very real 
sense He is born to die. ‘‘ For this cause came I unto this hour.”’ 
And moving forward to the death of the cross, He institutes a 
special ordinance to perpetuate its memory ‘‘ till He come.’’? In 
keeping with all this, a significance is ascribed to it which is not 
ascribed to Ilis incarnation, to His teaching, to His ministry of 
healing, or even to His resurrection from the dead. His life is laid 
down for the sheep. Its surrender isa ransom by which many 
are redeemed. Iis flesh is given for the life of the world. He is 
‘*the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
More explicit and decisive still, His blood ‘‘ is shed for many for 
the remission of sins ’’—words which could convey no other mean- 
ing to men, familiar, as these disciples were, with the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of sacrifice, than that of bloodshed to secure, as its 
direct object, forgiveness. No doubt, a moral influence goes out 
from the cross of Christ to soften human hearts, to win men to 
penitence; but no fair interpretation of the Saviour’s words here 
could make their reference to be to this influence. They connect 
the remission of sins with the shedding of the Saviour’s blood in 
such a way—in a way so direct and immediate—as of necessity to 
give to His death the character of an expiatory sacrifice. The 
purely ethical view of the Saviour’s work, that which finds in 
Hlis death on the cross only a new and more impressive manifesta- 
tion of love, fails therefore to do justice to His own teachings on 
the subject, comes far short of accounting for the unique place 
which, as we have seen, that death receives in the gospels for the 
saving significance which is attached to it, and especially for the 
direct relation in which it is set to the forgiveness of sins; not to 
add that it makes, on the supposition that Christ is divine—not 
the Son only, but the Eternal Son—IIis appointed endurance of 
death a greater perplexity than ever. 

In all these respects then—in its doctrine of a universal Father- 
hood of God, in its all but absolute silence in regard to guilt and 
condemnation, and especially in the view it takes, or rather fails 
to take, of His sacrifice—a purely ethical gospel is on the grounds 
stated untrue to the Saviour’s teachings in the gospels, misreads 
at really vital points that consciousness of Jesus in which, aceord- 
ing to the style of speech of the age, we are to find the whole 
contents of the Christian faith. 


But if a purely ethical Christianity is in conflict with the per- 


sonal teachings of the Saviour at various points, and these points 


of vital moment, to say nothing of the fact that it takes no 
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account at all of what He did as distinguished from what He said, 
it is still more obviously in conflict with the teaching of the apos- 
tles. The points of difference are too numerous to be discussed 
or even to be, all of them, specified in this paper. We shall 
select two or three of the more important. We pass over its 
doctrine of a common sonship of the race, in the Christian sense of 
that term, as too plainly opposed to Pauline and Johannean teach- 
ing to require argument. It is enough to state that, with Paul, 
they are sons of God ‘fas many as are led by the Spirit of 
God’? and no more, and that with John he is a son who is 
‘* hegotten of God,” who is a sharer in the new life imparted in 
regeneration. 

But passing without further remark over this unmistakable but 
at the same time highly important difference between the teaching 
of the epistles and that of the purely ethical gospel of the day, 
we would ask attention to the widely differing views which they 
take of man’s natural condition as a sinner. No reader of these 
epistles, of Paul’s especially, needs to be told in what dark colors 
that condition is painted, how complete and, apart from Christ, 
how hopeless is its bondage to evil, how wide or rather universal 
is the ruin which sin has entailed. Sin is with them not a mere 
weakness, a simple defect, it is a virulent disease, which has 
affected every part of the nature, darkening the understanding, 
corrupting the affections, hardening the conscience ; it is a dread 
enslaving power, which has seated itself at the very centre of 
man’s being, and which Christ alone can dethrone. And again 
it is not simply a depraved tendency in the nature which may be 
reversed and so brought to an end; it is a series of acts which draw 
after them guilt and condemnation and wrath. With the Apostle 
John, ‘‘ the whole world lieth in the evil one ;” the unregenerate 
are ‘‘ the children of the devil.” With Paul, ‘‘ all the world is 
become guilty before God.’’ Men out of Christ are ‘‘ dead in 


trespasses and sins,’’ are ‘‘ 


children of disobedience,’’ and conse- 
quently also ‘‘ children of wrath.’ They are servants, 7. e., slaves 
of sin, and ‘‘ the wages” of that service is ‘‘ death.’’ They are 
‘* alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
thein,’’ ‘ far off” ‘ without God and without hope in the world,”’ 
‘¢ enemies,’’ ‘‘ lost ’’ or at least in the act of becoming 
lost. But it is unnecessary to multiply quotations to prove that to 
the apostles, one and all of them, sin was a dread and loathsome 
presence. To Paul even, the man of outwardly blameless life, it 
was ‘‘ the body of this death’’ under which he groaned, and the 
prospect of deliverance from which through Jesus Christ called 
forth his profound, almost passionate thanks to God. 


nay, even 
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Now it would be unjust to charge all, or, so far as English- 
speaking countries are concerned, perhaps any very large number 
of the teachers and preachers of a purely ethical Gospel with 
ignoring the fact of sin altogether, or, what comes very near to 
this, with holding that view of sin which makes it simply a neces- 
sary stage of development, through which the individual as the 
race has to pass in order to reach something higher—a natural, 
temporary, perhaps not wholly inexcusable triumph of the lower 
over the higher part, of impulse or passion over reason. But it is 
safe to say that the teaching of very many, indeed of the class as a 
whole, on the subject of sin is not set to the keynote supplied by 
the epistles; that sin is not with them the utterly vile, criminal, 
God-defying and God-estranging thing which it is with Paul and 
with John. The view of it presented is moral more than it is 
spiritual, and to that extent it is superficial and inadequate. More 
is said by teachers of this school of thought about the beauty of 


righteousness than about the deformity of sin, and more is said 


about its deformity than about its guilt in the sight of God. It 
is viewed as the degradation of the man, the ruin of his moral 
nature, rather than as the dethronement of God in the life and its 
subjection to His displeasure. It is seldom indeed set in relation 
to God and to His law, and accordingly the notes of disobedience 
or transgression and of guilt--the prevailing ones alike with Paul 
and with John—are seldom or never heard. 

Nor let any one imagine that this is a mere matter of nomencla- 
ture and therefore of no great importance after all. On the con- 
trary, it means that tlhe very deepest and most appalling aspects of 
sin are either thrown into the shade or left out of view altogether ; 
namely, the alienation from God which is at its heart and which 
every act of sin tends to deepen, the righteous displeasure of God 
which it incurs and the penalty with which it is threatened. A 
view of sin so very defective cannot be without its evil conse- 
quences. On the one hand, it impairs the depth and earnestness 
and spirituality of the Church’s life, and, on the other, it almost 
necessarily vitiates her doctrines of grace, of regeneration and of 
atonement. If a man’s thinking is at all consistent, his doctrine 
of sin will in large measure determine his whole view of the 
redemptive work of Christ; the former being in this case so seri- 
ously defective and unscriptural, the latter may be expected to 
show defects and deviations from Scripture correspondingly grave. 
This is at once seen when we direct attention to the doctrine of 
salvation as taught by the purely ethical school, and examine it 
in the light of apostolic teaching. According to the concurrent 
teaching of the epistles, men are saved, not so much by the influ- 
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ence of Christ’s words and of Christ’s example, not so much even 
by the all powerful charm of His gracious and wonderful person- 
ality, though their importance is everywhere recognized and their 
effect is constantly coming into view, as by His death on the cross 
and by His intercession in the heavens. The cross has become 
central, and it is a cross on which He not only perfects obedience 
to the Father and conquers the world, but on which He also 
bears our sins. He is presented not only as the sinless One, but 
as the sinless One made by God sin for us ‘‘ that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him.’’ To Paul who had not 
known Him in His earthly life, as to John who had companied with 
Him, He is indeed the type of perfect goodness, the embodiment 
of suffering but triumphant love ; but the fact is never forgotten, 
comes distinctly into the foreground, that ‘‘ God hath set Him 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood.’’ He ever 
comes into view throughout these epistles as at once the crucified 
and the risen One; and as the Crucified, He is crucified not only 
for us but specifically ‘‘ for our sins,’’ He is ‘‘ delivered for our 
offenses.’’ As the Risen One, He is ‘‘ raised again for our justifica- 
tion.’ ‘In’ or through ‘* His own blood, He” has ‘‘ entered 
once into the holy place” ‘‘ now to appear in the presence of God 
for us.’ To this twofold fact, the sacrifice on the cross, the inter- 


cession in the heavens as taking up and applying the merits of 
that sacrifice, our deliverance from condemnation and ultimate 
and complete salvation are ascribed. We are ‘‘ justified by His 
blood.”’? ‘* We are reconciled to God by the death of His Son.” 
‘* We shall be saved by His life.’ In Him ‘‘ we have redemp- 
tion through His blood,’’ and, as the very kernel of this redemp- 


tion, ‘‘ the forgiveness of sins.’’ ‘‘ Who is he that condemneth ? 


it is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” 
No one can possibly doubt that the Apostle John grounds the 
believer’s hope as a sinner on the same foundation. ‘‘ If any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous, and He is the propitiation for our sins.’’ He, too, 
speaks of love, the love of God; it is his constant theme on 
which he delights to dwell: but it is not simply a love which melts 
the sinner into penitence and transforms dread into confidence, it 
is a love which ‘‘ sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.”’ 

Now it would seem to be quite impossible to reconcile the view 
of salvation thus presented with that taken of it in the purely 
ethical gospel. In the latter it is sin as an enslaving power on 
which attention is concentrated; guilt can scarcely be said to 
obtain any recognition: in the former, guilt is that with which 
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God, in accomplishing our deliverance, primarily deals. In the 
one, the cross is a discipline into which we are initiated, or, along 
with this, a great and impressive manifestation of divine love: in 
the other, it is in addition and indeed before all else, a sacrifice for 
our sins. In the one, justification is by character, by faith indeed, 
but by faith as carrying in it the promise and potency of a moral 
renovation : in the other, it is by the merits of the Saviour’s suffer- 
ings—' by His blood.’’ In the one, salvation is first changed 
character, and then as the result of this, changed standing : in the 
other, it is first changed standing, ‘‘ made,” 7@ e., constituted 
‘¢ righteous through the obedience of the One,” and thereafter and 
in part at least as its result, changed character, made personally 
‘‘ righteous as He is righteous.’ There are surely antitheses 
here which ‘no ingenuity can overcome-—differences which it is 
beyond the power of any mediating theology to reconcile—and 
yet they refer to matters which concern the very vitals, not of 
Christian doctrine only, but of religious life as well. 

We would call your attention to one other difference closely 
connected with the preceding, which, however, the limits assigned 
to this paper do not allow us to elaborate at any length ; we mean 
in the views taken of the nature of divine grace and the sphere of 
its operation. According to the teachings of a purely ethical 
theology, divine grace is the grace of the Father in giving His 
Son ‘* that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life,’’ and the grace of the Son in laying down 
His life for men and in standing ready to assist them with His 
heavenly succor, grace most precious but of a quite general char- 
acter, concerned more with the impetration of redemption than 
with its application, and carrying with it no suggestion of effica- 
clous power. One cannot turn to the epistles without at once find- 
ing the sphere of grace widened and its operation specialized and 
intensified. Paul has to speak not only of the love which God 
commends towards men in that while they were yet sinners Christ 
died for them, and of the love which Christ exhibited in laying 
down His life for the ungodly, in which all are invited to share; 
but also of a personal love of which he has found himself to be the 
object—* Who loved me and gave Himself for me.” The grace 
of which he is never tired of speaking and the exceeding riches of 
which fill him with adoring wonder and gratitude, is not that alone 


which was exhibited in the condescension of Him ‘‘ who, though 


He was rich, yet for” our “ sakes became poor.’’ It is very spe- 
cially the grace which is exercised in calling one and another out of 
darkness into light, in regenerating the soul, in uniting it by faith 
to Jesus Christ and thus making it a sharer of His life, and in 
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carrying on the whole work of sanctification in the believer, so as 
to make him ‘' meet for the inheritance of the saints in light ;” : 
grace which is at once sovereign and special. And so we come 
upon such expressions as these: ‘‘ God, who separated me from my 
mother’s womb and called me by His grace ;’’ ‘‘ By the grace of 
God I am what I am;” ‘‘ Who hath saved us and ealled us with 
an holy calling, not according to our works, but according to His 
purpose and grace.’’ As a result of the relation in which divine 
grace is thus set to the calling, the conversion and the sanctifica- 
tion of individual believers, spiritual life is seen to be a divine 
bestowment, a supernatural attainment and not a product of educa- 
tion, of culture, of happy environment simply. That is what it 
is according to the whole tenor of apostolic teaching ; not a devel- 
opment of already existing elements, not a growth simply, but a 
new creation ; not an elevation of a moral kind—natural forces are 
quite adequate to accomplish this—but a resurrection. ‘‘ And the 
spiritual resurrection of a soul belongs to nature just as little as 
does the bodily raising of a corpse.’’ Here the great word of the 
apostle holds good, ‘* All things are of God’’—not only the divine 
Saviour, but the union of the believer to Him, ‘‘ For of Him ye 
are in Christ Jesus.”’ 

In the ethical teaching so prevalent in our day we encounter an 
entirely different and a much lower note. Nature almost entirely 
usurps the place of grace; God recedes, man advances. The 
beginnings the germ, so to speak, of spiritual life, it is said, is in 
us all, in that natural kinship with God in which we have been 
formed. It needs development, it needs culture; but these are 
well within our own power. Now that God has come near in 
Jesus Christ His Son, now that Christ has gone before in the path 
of loving obedience and of gentle, human service, we have but to 
follow. Get His mind, say they, act on His principles, take up 
His cross, keep on at this and in the end all will come right, the 
heaven of His promise will dawn on you. So far as concerns the 
engendering and the sustaining of what we have been accustomed 
to name the life of God within the soul, the supernatural, except 
in the incarnation and person of the Eternal Son, either maintains 
a doubtful hold or is absolutely set aside in this school of thought. 

The essential weakness of this teaching, in which neither sin, 
nor sacrifice, nor grace, receives adequate recognition, is instine- 
tively felt. One could not expect it to issue in numerous conver- 
sions, or in a piety of any great depth or earnestness. Where it 


is in the ascendant, religious life will be apt to droop, or to degen- 
erate into something little better than a moral cult. The saving 
thing connected with the form it has assumed in our day is the 
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high place which it gives to the person of the Saviour, the manner 
in which it seeks to root morality in devotion to Him. This must 
ever be a redeeming feature in any system, however otherwise 
imperfect, and it may well prevent the purely ethical teaching of 
to-day being so disastrous to religious life, and in the end to 
morality itself, as was the Moderatism of Scotland, with which it 
has some affinity, a century ago. The claim is even advanced, 
that in this respect—in the emphasis which it lays on the moral 
rather than the metaphysical perfections of Christ, on His human 
compassion rather than His divine power, in the urgency with 
which it inculcates the duty and privilege of loving Him, in the 
belief which it cherishes that His person can kindle a passion of 
devotion that will in time cleanse the soul of all impurity, and in 
its readiness to peril everything connected with human destiny on 
the presence of love to Him, without reference to perplexing points 
of doctrine—it has the advantage of orthodoxy itself. To this it 
is only necessary to reply, not only that there is no incompati- 
bility between apostolic doctrine on sin and atonement and sover- 
eign grace on the one hand and love to Christ on the other, but that 
this doctrine seems even requisite to give to the believer's love to 
the Redeemer that quality of reverence and adoration by which, 
as distinguished from mere human affection, or at least in a far 
higher measure than in the case of human affection, it should be 
characterized. Instances in any number might be adduced in 
support of this contention. The case of Paul himself will occur 
to every one. It is the author of the Epistles to the Galatians and 
to the Romans, with their insistent assertion of the doctrines of 
original sin, of propitiation through the sacrifice of Christ, of release 
from the curse of the broken law, by His bearing it on the tree, 
who is the example of a devotion to the Saviour such as may have 
been approached, but has certainly never. been surpassed, since 
the apostle’s day. It is the man who says: ‘‘ Therefore being 
justitied by faith we have peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom also we have access by faith into this 
grace wherein we stand,’’ who also says: ‘To me to live is Christ ;”’ 
‘*] count all things but dung that I may win Christ;” ‘‘ The 


greatest of these is love.’ 


b] 


The Scottish theologian, Samuel 
Rutherford, whose letters overflow with a passionate, yearning, self- 
accusing love for Christ, such as it would be difficult to parallel, 


is one, the very heart of whose theology is found in the familiar 
lines, 


‘‘T stand upon His merits, 
I know no other stand. 
Not e’en where glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuel’s land,.”’ 
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And the preacher in our own day whose steadfastness in the main- 
tenance of apostolic doctrine has been equaled by few and surpassed 
by none, Charles Spurgeon, was not less marked by his warm, 
intense love of the personal Christ than by his strenuous hold of 
‘the doctrines of grace. 

It is not the weakness of the ethical gospel, however, as an 
instrument in converting and saving men which this paper was 
designed to discuss, but its deviations from New Testament teach- 
ing, that of the epistles especially. It has been pointed out that 
these deviations are not few, and assuredly they are not unimpor- 
tant. On the contrary, they touch the very vitals of the Christian 
faith, the character of which they largely change, so much so 
indeed that, while honoring, as one may well do, the worth and 
the learning of some of the more prominent advocates of this 
gospel without atonement for sin, it is difficult to refrain from 
applying to it the words of Paul in his letter to the Galatians, 
‘* Another gospel which is not another,” or, as the Revised Version, 


with greater fidelity to the original, renders the clause, ‘‘A differ- 
ent gospel which is not another.’ For ourselves, if we could 
believe that it was to become the prevailing type of teaching 
with the Churches of the Reformation, we could anticipate nothing 
else than their signal and continuous decline. 

The bearing of the acceptance of this purely ethical gospel on 


the question of the inspiration of the epistles will not have 
escaped attention. Whatever arguments may be advanced in 
favor of its accordance with the personal teaching of the Saviour, 
its divergence from that of the apostles would seem to be unde- 
niable. Many of its supporters are candid enough to admit this ; 
others are naturally loath to come to such aconclusion; but sooner 
or later it must be accepted. This is not the least alarming 
feature in the case. The acceptance of this modern gospel means 
the denial of the inspiration of the epistles, in the sense in which 
inspiration implies authoritative teaching. Nay, it means even 
more. It implies that the apostles, Paul especially, misunderstood 
the work of Jesus Christ—gave it a character fundamentally differ- 
ent from that which He Himself had meant it to assume. In any 
case, their writings, even if valuable and suggestive aids to the 
interpretation of the Saviour’s person and work, no longer speak 
the final word on the subjects to which they refer, are no longer 
invested with authority to determine the contents of the Christian 
faith. It is in the personal teaching of Christ as contained in the 
gospels, and in that alone, that we are to find the unerring stand- 
ard of truth and duty; and this, notwithstanding the fact that He 
had Himself expressly declared that teaching not to be final: ‘ I 
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have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now ;’’ and had in addition given His disciples the promise of the 
fuller teaching of the Spirit. 

We write thus, not as deprecating all change whatever in the 
mode of stating Christian truth, but as claiming that any change 
which is to be a real advance, a permanent gain, must be such 
as can be justified by the written Word; and for the reasons 
stated we believe the purely ethical gospel is unsusceptible to 
such justification. 

WINNIPEG. JoHN M. Kina. 





IT. 
THE GERMAN REFORMED COETUS, 1747-1792. 


N September 29, 1897, the Reformed Church in the United 
States (formerly German Reformed) celebrated the sesqui- 
centennial of the origin of its first denominational organization— 
the Coetus. An article on the Coetus, 1747-1792, is therefore 
timely and important. 


I. THe First GERMAN SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 


Among the makers of America, the Germans should not be 
forgotten, for theirs was an honorable part in the settlement of this 
continent and the founding of this commonwealth. Indeed, the 
first European settlement in America was made under the leader- 
ship of a German in Venezuela, the name of which (Welzerland or 
Venezuela) is derived from Welzer, the German, who made it. 
Neither would Columbus’ voyage of discovery have been possible 
but for the instruments of navigation perfected by Germans just 
before his time. And it was from the rich German aristocratic 
families like the Fuggers of Augsburg that the king of Spain 
was able to borrow money in order to colonize the new world. In 
doing so he mortgaged part of South America to the Welzer 
family, which led to the settlement of Venezuela.* Long before 
William Penn, the Germans introduced fair dealing with the 
Indians. They also gave for our defense in the war of the Revo- 
lution such generals as Nicholas Herkimer, ‘‘ the hero of Oris- 
kany,” and Baron Steuben from among the Reformed, and General 
Muhlenberg from among the Lutherans. The Germans were the 
first to protest against slavery (1685), and the first to print the 
Bible in America at Germantown. Of these Germans, the Re- 
formed were an important part, constituting about half of their 
number. 

The Reformed did not come to America in large numbers till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Yet they had their 
forerunner here in Peter Minuit, the first governor of New Amster- 
dam. He was born (1580) at Wesel, Germany, where he was a 

* See an article by Mr. Julius F. Sachse in the Proceedings of the Pennsyl- 


vania German Society for 1897. 
39 
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deacon of the Huguenot Church. Entering the Dutch service, he 
was sent to New Amsterdam (1625), where for six years he ruled 
with great ability. He became an elder in the Dutch Reformed 
Church there and aided in its foundation. In 1638, having left the 
Dutch for the Swedish service, he planted a Swedish colony in the 
State of Delaware. In both New York and Delaware he intro- 
duced fair dealing with the Indians; and forty-four years before 
William Penn made his famous Shackamaxon treaty with the 
Indians, Minuit had made a similar treaty with them, buying all 
the land from Cape Henlopen to the falls of Trenton.* It was 
not, however, till after the settlement of Germantown (1683) that 
the Reformed began to come in large numbers, so that by 1781 
there were 15,000 in Pennsylvania and their rapid growth alarmed 
the English government, who feared lest Pennsylvania would 
become a German rather than an English colony. 

The causes of this immigration are given in a Memorial to the 
English People, published in 1754. ‘‘Some of them fled from the 
severe persecutions to which they had been exposed at home on 
account of their being Protestants; others from the oppression of 
civil tyranny and attracted by the pleasant hope of liberty under 
the milder influence of the British government; others drawn by 
the solicitations of their countrymen who had settled here before 
them; but far the greater part by the prospect they had of reliev- 
ing themselves under their deep poverty and providing better for 
themselves and their families.’’ This Memorial emphasizes too 
strongly the poverty of the Germans, and not enough their civil 
and religious persecutions. For, from 1684 to 1693, the Palatinate 
around Heidelberg, from which most of them came, had been 
devastated by two dreadful wars, the first of which had utterly 
destroyed 1200 villages and towns, and rendered 40,000 people 
homeless. The dread of such wars as well as the persecutions of 
their Catholic rulers led them to come to America. Thus in 1705 
and 1719 the persecutions of the Reformed in the Palatinate were 
so great that on both occasions they appealed to the German Pro- 
testant States to relieve them, and Brandenburg, Hesse Cassel and 
England stepped in and saved them.t The Germans came to Penn- 
sylvania because of the very warm invitation of William Penn. 
He had three reasons for being very friendly to the German Re- 
formed. First, his mother had been Reformed; secondly, his 
greatest teacher had been Reformed—for he had attended the 
University of Saumur in France, where Prof. Moses Amyraut was 


* See Peter Minuit Memorial, by Rev. C. Cort, D.D., Dover, 1895. 
+ For these persecutions, see History of the Reformed Church of Germany, 
by Rev. James I. Good, D.D., pp. 225-307. 
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his teacher; and, thirdly, one of his most intimate friends was 
the pious Reformed princess, Elizabeth of the Palatinate, whom 
he places in his book, No Cross, No Crown, among the saints of 
earth. Along with the Germans came also many Swiss, who were 
forced to leave their native Alps because of the overcrowding of 
Switzerland by Protestant refugees. 


II. THe Frrst ORGANIZATION. 


It is to the honor of the Reformed that they were the first to 
celebrate Protestant religious services in the new world: a colony 
of French Reformed went to Rio Janeiro in 1557. The Reformed 
were thus the first to send foreign missionaries to the heathen, 
sending them there one year before the Lutherans sent their mis- 
sionaries to Lapland. The first Presbyterial organization in 
America was set up by the Reformed—by the Dutch in Brazil, 
where Classes and a Synod were founded in 1637. We find, too, 
that there was a Dutch church at Newcastle, Del., as early as 
1654, which was in existence there when Penn landed in Pennsyl- 
vania (1682). These, however, did not have any historical connec- 
tion with the Germans who settled Pennsylvania. The first 
attempt to organize a Reformed congregation in Pennsylvania was 
made among the Dutch at Bensalem and Sammeny (Neshaminy), 
now Churchville, Bucks county, Pa., by Rev. Paul Van Vlecq, 
on May 10, 1710. He seems immediately to have begun laboring 
among the Germans as well as the Dutch, for nineteen days later 
he baptized ten children at Skippach, and by June 4 had organized 
a consistory at Whitemarsh by ordaining elders and deacons. 
But this organization soon went to pieces, Mr. Van Vlecq leaving 
Pennsylvania in 1718. The German Reformed, however, though 
without ministers, kept up religious services as well as they were 
able; they were a pious folk, very different from many of the 
German immigrants of to-day, who are rationalists. Many of them 
had left their homes for the sake of their Reformed faith, and 
they loved it so well that they brought their Heidelberg cate- 
chisms and hymn books as well as their Bibles with them. Pious 
schoolmasters would read the sermons, or where there were no 
schoolmasters they would sometimes choose one of their own 
number to hold services. 

The first German Reformed congregation, that is still in exist- 
ence, to be founded is the one at Germantown, where, as the Halle 
Reports say, the Reformed built a church in 1719. They do not 
seem to have had a pastor; for the cornerstone was laid by a 
Lutheran minister.* The earliest German Reformed minister in 


* This congregation has since gone over to the Presbyterians. 
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Pennsylvania seems to have been Samuel Guldin. He was a Swiss 
Pietist, and had been assistant at the cathedral at Berne. But 
Berne was not ready for the Pietism it afterwards received. He 
was dismissed from his position, and must have come to this coun- 
try before 1718, as in that year he published his Short Apology at 
Philadelphia. But Guldin did not attempt to organize the Re- 
formed into congregations. As he says, he did not want to build 
up a denomination or to found a sect. Ile seems to have preferred 
to be an evangelist, preaching as the occasion offered and perform- 
ing other ministerial acts. Thus he would sometimes preach at 
Germantown and also at Oley, Berks county, where he lived. He 
died December 31, 1745.* 

But God raised up from among the schoolmasters of the Re- 
formed a man who was to become the organizer of the Reformed 
Church, John Philip Boehm. He had been driven by Catholic 
persecution to this country from Worms in 1720, where he had 
been a Reformed schoolmaster and precentor. He lived at Wit- 
pen, now Blue Bell, Montgomery county, Pa. The Reformed of 
his district had hitherto communed with the Presbyterians at Phil- 
adelphia. But they were not satisfied with the arrangement, and 
so they requested Boehm to become their pastor and exercise full 
ministerial functions. This he hesitated to do, as he had never 
been ordained, but so greatly did they insist that he finally con- 
sented. He at once organized them into three congregations 
(1725), thus perfecting the first congregational organization of the 
German Reformed. These three congregations were Falkner 
Swamp, near Pottstown, Pa.; Skippach, about eight miles north 
of Norristown; and Whitemarsh, between Norristown and Phila- 
delphia. He administered the communion to them for the first 
time in the fall of 1725 and had 101 communicants. Of these 
three original congregations, Skippach and Whitemarsh soon 
became extinct, sothat Falkner Swamp is now the oldest organiza- 
tion in the Reformed Church in the United States. Boehm also 
had a complete Church Constitution adopted by all three of these 
congregations. This Constitution is thoroughly Reformed and 
Presbyterial. It calls for a consistory of elders and deacons, and 
it was not only Presbyterial in government but Calvinistic in doc- 
trine ; for it adopted the Canons of Dort as well as the Heidel- 
berg Catechism as its confession. On the Lord’s Supper it was 
thoroughly Calvinistic as it describes the sacraments as signs and 
seals; and it demands Church discipline. 

But Mr. Boehm’s parish included more than these three congre- 


* See article on Guldin, the Pietist, by Prof. J. H. Dubbs, in the Reformed 
Church Quarterly, 1892. 
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gations. The Reformed were spreading out into the wilderness 
beyond him, and calling for his services. A very interesting 
colony settled at Tulpehocken (Indian for ‘‘ the land of turtles ’’) 
near Lebanon, Pa., consisting of Germans who were sent by Queen 
Anne to New York State, and, being dissatisfied with their treat- 
ment there, came down the Susquehanna river to Pennsylvania. 
The Reformed among them sent a request to Boehm to visit them. 
He went also to Conestoga, Lancaster county, Pa., where he first 
administered the Lord’s Supper, October 14, 1727, to fifty-nine 
communicants, and to Tulpehocken, October 18, 1727, where he 
had thirty-two communicants. 

For three years Boehm labored very successfully and peaceably 
among his congregations, baptizing more than 200 children, besides 
adults. Then an ordained Reformed minister arrived, the Rev. 
George Michael Weiss. He was a native of the Palatinate, and 
was educated at Heidelberg. The Palatinate consistory, though 
poor, sent him over, and he landed at Philadelphia, September 
21, 1727, with 400 Palatines. Through him the first Reformed 
congregation of Philadelphia was organized, and of it he became 
the first pastor. But while Weiss’ coming brought help to Boehm, 
it also caused dissension. Some of Weiss’ sea companions settled 
in the Goshenhoppen district, and he was thus brought into con- 
tact with one of Boehm’s prominent members at Skippach, named 
Jacob Reiff. The result was that a number of Boehm’s members 
at Skippach preferred the ministrations of Weiss, because he was 
an ordained minister and Boehm was not. This led the three 
congregations of Boehm to seek ordination for him, and they 
applied to the Dutch Reformed ministers at New York. These 
referred them to the Reformed Church of Holland, under whose 
care they were. The latter gave as their decision that, ‘‘ under 
the circumstances all the transactions of Boehm, even his adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, must be deemed ‘ lawful;’ but that to 
supply what was hitherto lacking, he must be ordained.’’ The 
consistories of his three congregations accepted this decision, and 
he was ordained at New York by the Rev. Henry Boel and the 
Rev. Gualther DuBois, November 23, 1729. The next day Weiss 
and Boehm had a reconciliation, but the refractory element at Skip- 
pach refused to accept Boehm again as their pastor, although 
earnestly besought by the Classis of Amsterdam (in Holland) to 
do so. As Jacob Reiff intended taking a trip to Europe, Weiss 
decided to accompany him, and the Reformed Church at Skippach 
and Philadelphia requested them to collect money for them while 
in Europe. Mr. Weiss returned to America in 1731, while Reiff 
remained a year longer. But although considerable money was 
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collected, yet Reiff delayed settlement for various reasons and the 
money was not handed over to the Reformed churches of Penn- 
sylvania until Schlatter’s time, fifteen years later, when he turned 
over 650 dollars. This delay naturally caused much criticism and 
suspicion among the Germans. The Reformed, therefore, received 
no immediate relief from Weiss’ tripto Europe. On the contrary, 
while the field was enlarging in Pennsylvania, Weiss himself 
went away to New York State, where he preached in Schoharie 
and Dutchess counties for fifteen years, and Boehm was therefore 
left almost alone to minister to the Pennsylvania churches during 
that period. 

It is true, several young men had come to America either as 
ministers or candidates, but they did not work in harmony with 
Boehm. Thus, John Peter Miller was sent over by the Palatinate 
Consistory in 1730. He had been a fellow-student of Weiss, and 
after coming to America was ordained to the ministry by the 
Presbyterian Synod at Philadelphia. Boehm relinquished to him 
the distant Reformed congregation at Tulpehocken (1731). But 
grievously was he disappointed in Miller. Four years later the 
latter was proselyted by Beissel, the Seventh-Day Baptist of Eph- 
rata, and joined that sect under the name of Brother Jabez. He 
took with him the elders and a number of the heads of families of 
the Tulpehocken congregation, but all returned to their old faith 
except two men and one woman. Another young Reformed licen- 
tiate was Henry Goetschey, a Swiss. While Weiss was in Europe, 
Goetschey took charge of the Goshenhoppen congregation. Boehm 
complains that he interfered with his work by going and preaching 
to the congregations in Oley and Tulpehocken, and urging the 
people not to receive Boehm’s Church Constitution. A third 
young man was John B. Rieger. He was a native of the Palatin- 
ate and had studied at Basle and Heidelberg. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1731. The Philadelphia congregation being vacant, he 
preached there for a while; but not proving satisfactory, he went. 
to Amwell, a large new German congregation in West Jersey, east 
of Easton, Pa. Afterwards (in 1744) he was at Lancaster. But 
he was vacillating and gave no aid to Boehm. 

Thus Boehm stands out prominently as the pioneer Reformed 
minister of Pennsylvania. Bravely he stood at his post performing 
herculean labors. His congregations covered what is now four 
counties, stretching from Philadelphia to Tulpehocken and Cones- 
toga on the west. Philadelphia he supplied with preaching once a 
month, and Tulpehocken and Conestoga with the communion 
twice a year. For all he received very little, but supported him- 
self mainly by his own labors. He sent a number of reports 
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to the Holland fathers, but complains that after 1731 he had 
received no reply from them for years and he feared they had for- 
gotten him and the Pennsylvania Reformed. But in 1737, the Rev. 
Mr. Dorstius arrived to take charge of the Dutch Reformed con- 
gregation at Neshaminy, Pa. He came bearing letters from 
Holland and an appointment to be inspector over the Pennsylvania 
churches. Weiss’ visit to Europe in 1730 had stirred up the 
Dutch and the Palatinate to do something for Pennsylvania. The 
Palatinate Church had already in 1728 written to the Dutch 
Synods, urging the claims of the Pennsylvania Germans. In 1731, 
while the Synod of South Holland was in session at Dort, 800 
Palatines passed through on their way to America. The Synod 
visited them in their ships, prayed with them, ministered to their 
necessities and gave them the assurance that the Church of Holland 
would help them. They fulfilled their word by sending Dorstius 
in 1787. Dorstius, soon after his arrival, requested Boehm to 
furnish him with the history and statistics of the Pennsylvania 
churches, and also the amount of salary each congregation could 
raise for a pastor. Boehm, although it was winter, with great 
labor and travel, finally reported in 1740 that there were seven- 
teen congregations which promised 123 pounds and 165 bushels of 
oats. But the Germans seem not to have worked in fullest sympathy 


with Dorstius. Still he is the only one named inspector or super- 
intendent before Schlatter. Neither Boehm nor Weiss ever held 
that office as far as we have been able to find. 


III. Tue First Controversy (1742). 


The want of a sufficient number of ministers for the Germans 
allowed room for the development of various kinds of fanaticism. 
Some religious extremists had already come over from Europe. 
Thus Gruber, the inspirationist, began working in Oley, 1738; 
Henry Antes, the pious Reformed elder of Falkner Swamp, 
seconded Gruber’s call to union and prayer. Whitfield’s visit 
(1740) intensified the interest. He held religious services before 
a large congregation at Antes’ house, when Bohler, the Moravian 
bishop, also preached. It was, however, the coming of Count Zin- 
zendorf in November, 1741, that brought matters toa crisis. He 
proposed a union of all the Germans under the idea of ‘‘ tropes.’’ * 
The idea of a ‘‘ trope” was that a member could remain in his 
own denomination and at the same time belong to a circle or 
‘* trope ’’ of the Moravians. With this idea many of the German 
and Swiss immigrants in Pennsylvania were already familiar, as the 


* The trope idea was suggested by Phil i. 18: ‘What then? notwithstand- 
ing, every way, . . . . Christ is preached.’’ 
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Moravians had introduced such circles at Basle, Geneva and else- 
where among the Reformed in Europe. With this ‘‘ trope’’ idea 
of the Moravians, the Reformed more easily fell in, because of the 
old Reformed idea of ecclesiola in ecclesia.* Count Zinzendorf 
could also appeal to the Reformed, for he had himself been ordained 
by a Reformed minister, Jablonski, the court preacher of the 
elector of Brandenburg, who was also a Moravian bishop. In- 
deed, Zinzendorf was quite fortunately circumstanced, for he could 
also appeal to the Lutherans, as the Moravians claimed the Augs- 
burg Confession as their creed. 

In two places Zinzendorf’s movement gained power among 
the Reformed: at Falkner Swamp, where Antes about a month 
after the arrival of Zinzendorf issued a call for a union confer- 
ence, and at Germantown, where the preacher at the Reformed 
church, John Bechtel, was in sympathy with Zinzendorf, and 
allowed him to preach his first sermon after his arrival in his 
church. The Reformed church at Germantown had been in- 
fluenced by its surroundings and was inclined toward such 
movements, as it was located in a settlement largely composed of 
the sects. This union movement was called ‘‘ The Congregation 
of God in the Spirit,’’ and its first Synod was held at Antes’ call, 
January 1, 1742, at Germantown. After the first meeting they 
held their meetings monthly. At their April meeting two impor- 
tant events occurred: Bechtel, the pastor of the Reformed church, 
was ordained by Nitschman, the Moravian bishop, and he also 
proposed a new Catechism which was different from the Heidel- 
berg and was based on the Berne articles (1528). It represented 
the lower Calvinism of the Brandenburg Reformed under Jablon- 
ski, over against Boehm’s high Calvinism. This Catechism was 
printed two weeks later, and was afterwards translated from the 
German into English and Swedish. Zinzendorf claimed that he 
was gladly allowed to preach in every Reformed congregation 
which accepted this Catechism. Lischy, ‘‘the Swiss preacher,’’ 
was commissioned by the Moravians to introduce the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tion of God in the Spirit’’ among the Reformed congregations. 
He had, before coming to America, been acquainted with the Mora- 
vians at Basle and was ordained by the Moravians here in 1748. 
We thus see that this union movement had gained considerable 
power and threatened to disintegrate the Reformed and absorb 
them into the Moravians. 

Two Reformed ministers rose up against this movement: Boehm 
and Guldin. Guldin attacked itin his Unpartisan Witness (1743). 


* A little congregation within a large one, composed of the pious or spiritu- 
ally minded who would meet for prayer and Bible study. 
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This was a surprise to many, since in Switzerland he had been a 
Pietist. But he was a churchly Pietist, and was too strong in his 
affection for the Reformed and their Catechism to go into this 
movement. Boehm’s attack, however, was the more important in 
its effects; for while Guldin’s was merely an individual’s attack, 
Boehm’s was supported by the Reformed congregations of which 
he was pastor. He first published, August 23, 1742, his True 
Letter of Warning, after ‘‘ The Church of God in the Spirit ’’ 
had held their seventh Synod; and was duly answered by Neisser, 
a Moravian. On May 19, 1748, he published Another Letter of 
Warning. These publications caused a sensation, and resulted in 
a division between the Reformed who were in ‘‘ The Church of 
God in the Spirit ’’ and those who remained true to their Church. 
Those congregations which were at first careless about the matter 
began to inquire into the character of their ministers. Thus there 
was a conference of twelve Reformed congregations at Heidelberg, 
Berks county, August 29, 1743, attended by fifty elders and dea- 
cons. All the Reformed congregations between the Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna rivers seem to have been represented, except Lancas- 
ter. Lischy was charged before them with being a Moravian, but 
he vindicated himself and was called by them: This event took 
away from Boehm much of his western territory. In 1744 Lischy 
attempted to get into the east, as he had got into the west, for 
he appeared at Goshenhoppen and preached there to the Re- 
formed. But the Reformed, though thus at first careless as to 
whom they received as minister, became more watchful. And 
when the Moravian conference was held at Kreuz Creek (1746), 
the Reformed ‘at York refused to allow Lischy to preach for them 
any more. Bechtel, who as late as 1744 claimed to be still Re- 
formed though objecting to the 80th and 114th questions of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, was also compelled to resign at German- 
town (1744), and went to Bethlehem among the Moravians. The 
result of the controversy was that a number of earnest 
individuals like Antes, Bechtel, Brandmuller and Rauch were 
carried over to the Moravians, while the congregations still 
remained firmly attached to the Reformed; even the congregation 
in Germantown, which had been most affected by this movement, 
soon after Bechtel’s resignation asked Boehm to supply them with 
preaching, though refusing to accept his Church Constitution. 
Thus Boehm saved the Reformed from disintegration in this con- 


troversy. 
TV. Tue First Coetus. 


We have seen the danger to which the Church early was exposed 
to disintegration, and with what difficulty Boehm was able to sus- 
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tain himself. We can therefore realize the great importance of 
Schlatter’s coming in 1746. This was the more important because 
Boehm’s declining years were beginning to tell on his work. 
Fortunately, Weiss had returned from New York State (1746), 
because of the French and Indian wars, and had taken the Gosh- 
enhoppen charge. Schlatter’s coming not merely strengthened 
the Reformed, but also completed the organization of the Reformed 
in the Coetus. 

The Rev. Michael Schlatter was born at St. Gall, Switzerland, 
July 14, 1716. He was educated in his native city and there 
admitted to the ministry April 10, 1739. After waiting several 
years for a position, he became vicar or assistant to Dekan Beyel 
of Wigoldingen, in the canton of Thurgau, and on August 17, 
1745, returned to St. Gall as evening preacher of the church in 
Linzebuehl, its southern suburb. Soon after, however (January 9, 
1746), he left St. Gall and, stopping at Schaffhausen and Heidel- 
berg on his way, arrived in Holland, recommended to them by the 
consistory at Heidelberg. He came just in the nick of time, for 
they seem to have been looking for some one to send to America 
as superintendent in Dorstius’ place, and also as helper to Boehm 
in his declining years. The deputies at once appointed him (May 
23, 1746), giving him instructions to organize the congregations in 
Pennsylvania, and to find out what they would give toward the 
support of ministers. By June 1 he had sailed, and on August 1 
he landed at Boston, after having narrowly escaped shipwreck at 
Cape Sable. By September 6 he had arrived at Philadelphia, 
where he was gladly received by the Reformed congregation. 
With characteristic energy he at once began his travels, which are 
surprising in their length and continuance. Already the day after 
he arrived he traveled sixteen miles to visit Mr. Boehm; and the 
next, eight miles farther to visit Reiff and close up Reiff’s accounts 
of the money collected in Europe. The following day he returned 
sixteen miles to Philadelphia. The next week he visited Mr. 
Dorstius in Bucks county, sixteen miles from Philadelphia. The 
week following he went with Mr. Weiss over the mountains to 
Oley, Berks county, and the following day to Lancaster to meet 
Mr. Rieger. Meanwhile Mr. Boehm had gone to Tulpehocken, 
where, on September 24, Mr. Schlatter and Mr. Weiss, after 
traveling twenty-nine miles the previous day, also arrived. The 
next day, as the congregation saw three Reformed ministers go 
together into their pulpit at Tulpehocken many of them wept, for 
they had not seen so many Reformed ministers together since they 
left the fatherland. Mr Schlatter invited the Reformed ministers 
to Philadelphia to a conference, October 12, 1746. All came but 
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Dorstius, who sent a friendly letter. They drew up articles of 
peace, but it was not a regular Coetal meeting, as no elders were 
present. Mr. Schlatter, continuing his travels, preached in a barn, 
October 18, at Providence, and in the afternoon traveled eighteen 
miles to Goshenhoppen to see Mr. Weiss. On the 20th he went 
to Indian Field, and by the 22d he was back in Philadelphia. 
During the winter Boehm installed him as pastor of the Philadel- 
phia congregation, December 21, 1746, and of Germantown, Febru- 
ary 15, 1747. As soon as spring opened, Schlatter began his 
travels again, going westward as far as Maryland. 

The first Coetus began its sessions at Philadelphia, September 
29, 1747,* at 9 A.M., in the parsonage of the Reformed church. 
The Rev. Mr. Rieger opened its sessions by preaching an edifying 
sermon on the 133d Psalm. Mr. Schlatter presided at the 
session as the superintendent appointed by the Dutch Church. 
There were present four ministers and twenty-seven elders,+ as 
follows: Philadelphia and Germantown—Rev. Michael Schlatter ; 
Daniel Bouton, John Gaul and Paul Geissel: Falkner Swamp, 
Providence and Witpen—Rev. John Philip Boehm; Frederick 
Reimer, Conrad Ribel, John Herpel, Michael Klem: Goshenhop- 
pen—Rev. George Michael Weiss; Christian Snyder and Daniel 
Hiester, John Huth and Philip Ried, John Huber and Nicolas 
Montbauer: Schaffer’s Church and Erlentown in Conestoga—Rev. 
John B. Rieger; Michael Weidler, Philip Rank: Tulpehocken— 
John Stem, Valentine Unruh: Skippach—Jacob Armet, Peter 
Spyker: Indian Field—Michael Berger, Frederick Zollner: 
Springfield—Christian Shugg: Blue Mountain and Eyypt—Abra- 
ham Wotring and Peter Kocher: Little Lehigh—Henry Roth: 
Sacony—Anthony Lerch: Yorktown—Casper Spengler. 

The first session was consumed in making up the roll of delegates 
and churches. At the second and third sessions, Mr. Schlatter read 
the journal of his travels from June 1745, to March 1747, and its 
correctness was acknowledged by the Coetus. At the fourth 
session the Coetus took action in regard to Schlatter’s coming and 
his instructions from the Reformed Church of Holland were 
approved. The Coetus also authorized Schlatter to report their 
proceedings to the Dutch fathers, and appointed a committee to 
examine his report, so as to see that he had caught the sense of 
their meeting. This committee consisted of Daniel Bouton of 


* The name ‘‘Coetus’’ was derived from the organization of John a Lasco, 
at Emden, in 1544, The Pennsylvania Coetus was a sort of Synod composed 
of ministers and elders. But it had less power than a Synod, as its acts were 
subject to revision by the Church in Holland. 

+ We give their names in full, as this list has never before been printed in 
English. 
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Philadelphia, Paul Geissel of Germantown, Frederick Reimer of 
Falkner Swamp and John Huth of Goshenhoppen, who were 
instructed to sign it in the name of all. At the fifth session Schlat- 
ter read letters from various congregations, Indian Field, Manakesy, 
Conawago, Lancaster, Donegal, Magunchy, Lehigh, Cocalico, 
Saucon and York, asking aid and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Also a letter from Rev. Mr. Lischy, the Moravian, ask- 
ing to be received back into the Reformed Church. It seems that 
Mr. Schlatter had met Mr. Lischy the previous June while visiting 
congregations in the Lehigh valley. Lischy had by this time 
grown tired of the ‘‘ Congregation of God in the Spirit,’’ which 
had been absorbed by the Moravians. He found no opening for 
him to preach. He made an humble confession to Mr. Schlatter, 
of his wrongdoings toward the Reformed and asked to be per- 
mitted to come back. So he now sent his application to the 
Coetus. Mr. Schlatter then continued reading his journal from 
March 1 up to the time of the meeting of the Coetus. In it he 
made mention of Templeman, the pious schoolmaster of the 
Muddy Creek congregation, and suggested his ordination to the 
fathers in Holland. He also spoke of Wirtz, the schoolmaster of 
the Saucon and Springfield congregations, a Swiss, the son of the 
antistes or head minister of Zurich. He was never received by 
the Coetus, as Boehin violently opposed it, but afterwards became 
pastor of a Reformed congregation in West New Jersey, and 
was ordained by the Presbyterians, and died as pastor of the Re- 
formed congregation at York, Pa., 1763. At the fourth session 
the Coetus acted on the case of Lischy, and appointed Schlatter 
and Rieger to go to York to see whether Lischy would be accepta- 
ble to that congregation, and also to find out whether he would 
allow himself to be ordained if found necessary. The Coetus 
recommended the congregations at Manakesy, Canogetschick in 
Maryland, Shenandoah, Southbranch, Potomac, Lykens Run and 
Germantown to the Synod in Holland for ministers. It closed its 
meeting by taking action with regard to the money Boehm had 
collected in New York for his little congregation at Skippach, 
amounting to forty-four pounds. As, however, that congregation 
had gone to pieces, Boehm wanted to know if he could not give 
that money to his new congregation at Witpen. The Coetus 
granted his request, giving, however, four pounds of it to Boehm 
himself, as he had served the Skippach congregation for more than 
twenty years and had received very little salary. 

Thus were the Reformed congregations organized into a Coetus 
which in 1793 was changed into a Synod independent of Holland, 
and in 1868 still further enlarged into a General Synod. 
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V. SCHLATTER AND THE COETUS. 


After the first Coetus, Mr. Schlatter continued his journeys 
among the churches, strengthening them and administering the 
Lord’s Supper. He did this in addition to his pastorate at Phila- 
delphia and Germantown. The second Coetus was held at Phila- 
delphia, September 29, 1748. Of the ministers present at the 
first Coetus, all were present but Weiss. But the number of 
ministers was increased by three new arrivals from Holland, the 
Rev. Messrs. Leydich, Bartholomaus and Hochreutiner. Rev. Mr. 
Leydich preached the opening sermon in the new church at Phila- 
delphia. Boehm was made president and Rieger secretary. 

This second Coetus is in some respects equally important with the 
first, for although the first Coetus organized the Church, this gave it 
its peculiar stamp and character. It gave it its type of government 
and doctrine. All the ministers and elders affirmed, ‘‘ with heart 
and soul,’”’ their adhesion to the Canons of Dort as well as to the 
Heidelberg Catechism, thus committing themselves to Calvinism— 
or, to speak with exact accuracy, all except Rieger, whose own elder, 
however, signed. Rieger objected to the treatment of predestina- 
tion ‘‘ as given by the Synod of Dort in the sense of Calvin,’’ and 
seems to have been a Calvinist of a lower type than Calvin. He 
must have been a Calvinist, for he signed the Canons of Dort five 
years later at the Coetus of 1752, probably being permitted to in- 
terpret them as Martinius and Bishop Hall were permitted to inter- 
pret them at Dort, so as to allow belief in universal atonement. 
The other important decision of the Coetus was as to Church 
government. It adopted the Church Constitution of Boehm of 
1725, and ordered it to be published. Boehm’s Constitution had 
already been adopted by seven out of the ten Reformed congrega- 
tions established before Schlatter came, namely Skippach, White- 
marsh, Falkner Swamp, Tulpehocken, Conestoga, Philadelphia and 
Witpen, while three refused to adopt it: Germantown, Goshen- 
hoppen and Lancaster. Boehm, through the adoption of this 
Constitution by the Coetus, became thus the organizer of the 
Coetus as he had been of the individual congregations. He 
seems to have been a thorough parliamentarian, and his 
ideas on constitutional points as revealed in his letters are very 
clear. This Constitution, as we have seen, committed the 
Coetus to the Presbyterial form of government. 

Several other matters were disposed of, such as, for example, 
Lischy’s case. He was ordered to write a confession of faith to be 
sent to Holland for decision, and meanwhile was allowed to 
preach. He presented his confession of faith by November 3, 
1748, and it was sent to Holland, where the Synod approved it in 
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August, 1751. This Coetus also elected the president for 1749, 
Mr. Rieger, and for 1750, Mr. Weiss, and gave careful instructions 
how its minutes might be safely kept. The three new ministers 
were appointed to their places by Schlatter—Hochreutiner to Lan- 
caster, Bartholomaus to Tulpehocken and Leydich to Falkner 
Swamp and Providence. Thus Boehm was relieved of all his out- 
lying districts and in his old age could serve the congregation at 
his home at Witpen. But his missionary spirit did not permit him 
to remain idle, for by January 29, 1749, he had consented to care for 
the congregations near Allentown, Magunschy and Egypt. 

A sad calamity cast a shadow over the Church as young Hoch- 
reutiner was soon after killed by the accidental discharge of a gun; 
while still another sad calamity afflicted the Church in the death of 
Mr. Boehm, April 29, 1749, while on a journey to preach to the 
Egypt congregation near Allentown. This aged father deserves spe- 
cial mention, for he was both the founder, the organizer and the de- 
fender of the early Church. He saved her in the controversy with 
the Moravians and continued her historic existence. As his biog- 
rapher, Mr. Dotterer says:* ‘* The labors of John Philip Boehm 
extended over a period of nearly thirty years. Tis parish was 
Pennsylvania. When he began in 1720 the Indians were still 
numerous, having been little disturbed by the sprinkling of white 
settlers in these parts. To these children of the forest, the man 
of God going about—his mission a mystery to them—was a 
familiar figure. At that time few lawful roads had been laid out 
for travel, and he had to thread his toilsome way on horseback 
through the deep forest, over hills and across streams, over rough 
and tortuous paths. At intervals of miles apart he would come 
upon a clearing made by the hardy settler sheltered in the newly 
made log hut. At these rude firesides the pastor was a welcome 
guest. Here he comforted the afflicted and homesick, and at their 
Sabbath gatherings he brought to them those Gospel blessings 
denied to them since they had left their German homes.’’ The 
fathers in Holland breathed their benediction on him. In a letter 
of June 20, 1729, they say: ‘‘ Further, reverend brother, from 
our hearts we wish for all desirable blessings upon your person 
and work. The Father of light enlighten you by His Spirit, the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him that you 

may also enlighten others. The God of all grace endue you with 

every holy ornament, and make you an example of the flock in 
life and faith, in love and purity.” This wish was grandly fulfilled 
by the labors and faithfulness of Boehm. His biographer con- 


* See Rev. John Philip Boehm, by Henry S. Dotterer, Philadelphia, 1890, 


pp. 20-22. 
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tinues: ‘‘ Fidelity to the Church and to God were the motives 
that ruled him. Selfish considerations found no place in his heart. 
False brethren could not chill his zeal. Disparity of resources did 
not deter him. He met the peril single-handed. The time has 
come for us to realize the magnitude of his work. The Reformed 
Church owes him an unacknowledged debt. John Philip Boehm 
was the instrument of God that saved our Reformed Zion.’’ 

The third Coetus was held at Lancaster, September 27, 1749, 
and was opened by a sermon by Mr. Leydich. But as the brethren 
learned that a new minister, Rev. Mr. Steiner, from Winterthur, 
Switzerland, had just arrived at Philadelphia, with instructions 
from Holland, they cut short their meeting (as they did not know 
what instructions the fathers had sent them), and adjourned to 
meet at Philadelphia, October 20. On that date they met again 
at Mr. Schlatter’s house, and the Coetus was opened by Mr. Rieger 
preaching the sermon. All were present except Bartholomaus of 
Tulpehocken, who was detained because of the sickness which so 
soon cut short his labors, and Mr. Steiner, who, although in Phila- 
delphia, could not attend because of illness. Schlatter names 
five ministers as present, who seem to have been Rieger, Leydich, 
Weiss, Schlatter and probably Lischy, together with two Dutch 
students, DuBois and Marinus, and sixteen elders. Unfortunately 
the minutes of this Coetus are lost; only a small part of them 
referring to the church at Lancaster having been preserved in the 
library of the Reformed Theological Seminary there. Schlatter 
says of the meeting in his journal that it ended October 24, 
‘¢ with hearty thanksgivings to God for brotherly care and unity 
of sentiment.”’ 

We now enter upon a period of controversy between Schlatter 
and Steiner, which is all the more perplexing because the minutes 
of the Coetus of 1750 and also of 1751 are not yet found, although 
there are extant some letters of that period. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult, therefore, to judge of the causes of the differences between 
these two men. Steiner was a considerably older man than Schlat- 
ter and had been a man of some prominence in Switzerland, where 
he had published a volume of sermons (1738), entitled, Zhe 
Midnight Cry. This precedence in age and experience combined 
with a somewhat ambitious spirit may have made him feel that 
he was better suited to a central congregation like Philadelphia 
than a rural one at Lancaster. And although the Lancaster 
church had called him, a party was soon formed in the Phila- 
delphia congregation in his favor, who liked, perhaps, his 
brilliant preaching more than the solid sermonizing of Schlatter, 
who excelled rather in practical ability and activity. The matter 
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was brought before the congregation and Steiner’ gained the vic- 
tory by a vote of 140 to 110. This produced a controversy which 
was referred to arbitrators, five of whom were Quakers and one 
an Episcopalian. They decided in favor of Schlatter, clearing 
him of the charges brought by the Steiner party. Steiner’s party 
then built a new church for themselves, of which he continued 
pastor for about two years, but remained at Germantown three 
years longer. The controversy between Schlatter and Steiner 
seems to have come before the Coetus in 1750 in some shape, and 
they probably decided for Schlatter, as Steiner no longer attended 
the Coetus, and, besides, Schlatter says in his journal that he was 
ready to report its proceedings to Holland, which he would hardly 
have been willing to do if its decision had been adverse to him. 

An extra Coetus was held in Philadelphia December 13, 1750, 
which resolved, as the letters to and from Holland were getting 
lost and matters were getting into some confusion, and especially 
as the congregations were greatly in need of financial help and of 
ministers, that one of their number should be sent to Holland. It 
selected Schlatter, who sailed February 5, 1751, and arrived in 
Holland the 12th of April following. He presented his testimo- 
nials from the governor and secretary of Pennsylvania, and from 
the leading ministers of Philadelphia, also his journal and the 
papers about the Steiner difficulty. The Classis of Amsterdam 
vindicated him in the Steiner case, and at the request of the 
deputies he published an Appeal which describes the needy con- 
dition of the shepherdless congregations in Pennsylvania, where 
of the sixteen charges and forty-six congregations only six charges 
had ministers. He also makes a beautiful appeal for the Indians, 
referring to the labors of Brainard and Eliot among them. This 
Appeal was translated from the Dutch into German and English. 
At the request of the Synod of North Holland he also spent four 
months in traveling through Germany and Switzerland. His 
appeals created so much interest that $60,000 were collected in the 
three countries, whose interest was to be spent by the Dutch on 
the Pennsylvania churches. Even the poor Palatinate, which itself 
needed help, gave 300 guilders for its children beyond the sea. He 
found at the University of Herborn under Prof. Arnoldi such a mis- 
sionary spirit that five young men were willing to come to America. 
He then returned to America, landing at New York, July 28, 1752, 
bringing with him six young ministers: Otterbein, Stoy, Wald- 
schmidt, Frankenfeld, Wissler and Rubel, and 500 folio Bibles, 
printed at Basle, 1747, and 800 unbound Bibles. 

When the Coetus of 1752 met October 18, at Lancaster, every- 
thing seemed hopeful. The first thing it did was to sign anew the 
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confessions of faith, namely, the Heidelberg Catechism and the 
Canons of Dort. Thus all the ministers gave their unqualified 
adhesion to Calvinism. It was the largest Coetus yet held. 
Eleven ministers were present, including five of the six that 
Schlatter had brought with him. Only Steiner was absent; though 
Rubel, ‘‘ the rebellious Rubel” as Schlatter calls him (one of the 
six whom Schlatter brought with him), was absent at the opening. 
Rubel had been elected to the Philadelphia congregation in place 
of Schlatter, and he soon appeared before the Coetus and took the 
position against Schlatter, who was its president, that a minister 
without a charge had no right to be president of the Coetus. The 
Coetus, however, decided against Rubel, but unfortunately lost 
two of its ministers by it: Weiss, ‘‘ because of an obstinate 
elder,” and Wissler, who seems to have followed Rubel and Weiss, 
left the meeting with Rubel. 

This little episode was the beginning of trouble in the Coctus. 
Before Schlatter went abroad the controversy had been largely 
a personal one between Steiner and himself. But now it af: 
fected the whole Coetus, and became a constitutional and finan- 
cial one. The constitutional point was whether the Dutch 
Church should treat with the Coetus directly or through Schlatter 
as superintendent. His opponents felt that, however neces- 
sary Schlatter’s office as superintendent might have been at first 
in order to organize the congregations and provide them with 
ministers, that time was now past. He had by 1752 completed 
their organization and provided them with ministers. They were, 
therefore, offended at his office of superintendent, which, they 
claimed, was contrary to Reformed principles, which held to the 
parity of the ministry. This question also became a financial one, 


as the moneys sent from Holland were sent to Schlatter as superin- 
tendent. Boehm had long before spoken slightingly of the inspec- 
torship of Dorstius as being un-Reformed. He had forecast the pres- 
ent trouble in a letter just before his death, in which he asked the 
Dutch fathers, ‘‘ How long is Mr. Schlatter to be superintendent 


over us?’’? No blame need necessarily be cast on Schlatter for 
his prominence as superintendent, as that office was created by the 
Dutch Church. And it is an open question whether he magnified 
his office too greatly. His enemies charge it, but his friends 
indignantly deny it. Mr. Schlatter’s position as superintendent 
became at this juncture all the more prominent as he held hardly 
any other position among them, being pastor of the small congre- 
gation at Witpen, and preaching to a few adherents in Philadel- 
phia. Asa result of this unfortunate controversy, the Coetus split 
into two parts and in the fall of 1753 there were two Coetal meet- 
40 
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ings held, Schlatter and his party, composed of Rieger, Lischy, 
Stoy, Otterbein, DuBois and Templeman meeting at Lancaster, 
while Weiss and Leydich, with their party, composed of Wissler, 
Waldschmidt, Frankenfeld, Rubel and Steiner met at Cocalico, 
Lancaster county. But both parties now seem to have felt that 
the breach had gone far enough, and if continued would imperil 


the work in Pennsylvania. So a month later, November 15, Schlat- 
ter and Steiner had a reconciliation and the latter agreed to 
submit to the Coetus and the Dutch Church. 

After this reconciliation, Mr. Schlatter again went to Europe. 
A new field of labor was opening up to him in Pennsylvania. His 
Appeal for the Pennsylvania churches in 1751 had, through the 
efforts of the Rev. Mr. Thompson, pastor of the English Reformed 
Church in Amsterdam, been circulated widely through the British 
Isles, and created so much interest that a Memorial to the English 
People was printed in 1754. This described the impoverished 
condition of the Germans in Pennsylvania, and the danger lest 
England might through them lose this valuable colony to the 
French if she did not Anglicize them. As a result, $100,000 was 
raised in England and Scotland, the king of England giving 
$5000, and Scotland, 86000, The interest on this money was to 
be devoted to the establishment of charity schools among the Ger- 
mans. The Society having control of these charitable schools 
elected Schlatter as its superintendent. He went to Holland to 
present his resignation to the deputies, which he did May 14, 1754. 
It was accepted and he was released from the pastorate in Phila- 
delphia. He returned to America, and the next Coetus was more 
hopeful, as both parties in it were present. The office of superin- 
tendent having been abolished, there was peace. Schlatter, though 
no longer a pastor, was invited to remain a member of the Coetus, 
and was commissioned to send its minutes to Holland; but this 
communication was ordered to be written before the members of 
Coetus dispersed, so that there might be nothing in it that might 
reflect on any of the brethren. The next Coetus found the air 
still further cleared. The only minister who had through all this 
reconciliation remained away from the Coetus was Rubel. His 
case having been referred to the Church in Holland, they decided 
against him. This removed a bone of contention in America, as 
Rubel left Philadelphia for New Jersey, and the Philadelphia con- 
eregation returned to the Coetus again. Everything seemed to 
have become harmonious when suddenly trouble arose again, In 
the Coetal letter of 1755, Mr. Schlatter seems to have made some 
severe remarks, which caused offense. When the replies of the 
Dutch fathers came to America in 1756, their letters seemed to 
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indicate that Schlatter had transcended his instructions and com- 
municated matters which the Coetus had not authorized him to 
communicate, especially in regard to his appointment to visit the 
churches. This angered the Coetus. It may have been possible, 
too, that the reaction among the Germans against the charity 
school scheme may have aided in prejudicing the Coetus against 
him. <As a result of these charges, Mr. Schlatter resigned from 
the Coetus and permanently left it. 

Schlatter’s departure from the Coetus was much to be regretted 
voth for his sake and for the sake of the Church. It was unfortunate 
for his sake because it robbed him to some extent of the honor 
due him from the Reformed churches of Pennsylvania. Had he 
stood by the Coetus like Boehm to the end of his life, all its 
future history would have redounded to his credit. But he unfor- 
tunately withdrew from it when most needed, instead of quietly 
waiting for the storm to blow over, when he could have regained 
his influence. For thirty-three years he lived at Germantown, and 
never in all that time attended a meeting of Coetus, although he 
occasionally preached in Reformed churches. But his separation 
from it was equally unfortunate for the Coetus. Had he, with his 
splendid executive ability, continued its leader, the German Re- 
formed Church would probably have spread far and wide, and 
have been organized from Maine or even from Nova Scotia in the 
north to the Carolinas and Georgia in the south. Nevertheless, 
he did a remarkable work during the ten years he was in the 
service of the Pennsylvania churches. THis labors were incessant. 
He rode scores of miles a day, preaching day after day, tiring out 
sometimes other ministers who accompanied him, who had to 
stop and rest. Before he went to Europe in 1751, he says he had 
traveled 8000 miles in Pennsylvania, and much of this was 
through bridle paths and amid severe danger and often in winter. 
All honor to him for his industry and abundant labors. 

Having retired from the Coetus, Schlatter became a chaplain in 
the British army, and was present at the siege of Louisburg, Nova 
Scotia, in 1757. On returning, he purchased a home at Chestnut 
Hill, near Germantown, and called it Sweetland. During the 
Revolution, this home was attacked and plundered by the British, 
who were very angry that he, a chaplain in their army, should 


sympathize with the Americans. He died October 31, 1790,* 


universally respected, and counting among his acquaintances many 
of the leading men of Pennsylvania. 


* He was buried in the Reformed graveyard at Philadelphia, now Franklin 
Square. 
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Mr. Schlatter had left the Coetus, which was a severe blow to 
it; but there were still earnest, faithful men left to carry on its 
work, such as Otterbein, Leydich, Stoy, Weiss and others. Even 
Steiner seems to have become much more active since his entrance 
into the Coetus. While pastor at Frederick (1756-1759) he 
describes his large missionary tours, saying that it required a ride 
of 300 miles to cover his parish and that he had traveled 3000 
miles. It was fortunate that the Coetus was becoming united 
within itself, for now an external danger threatened it. The terri- 
ble French and Indian War began to devastate the frontiers, and 
the charges at Lehigh Gap under Wissler, at Tulpehocken under 
Hendel, and at Winchester, Va., under Steiner, suffered severely. 
In 1765 the Coetus declared anew its adhesion to the Canons of 
Dort. In 1767 and 1768 the Dutch Reformed Classis of New York 
invited the Coetus to join with it, for it had become independent of 
Holland. But although the Coetus expressed itself favorably to 
the new institution of learning, Queens College, yet it refused to 
leave the Dutch fathers, because of its obligations to them for so 
kindly cherishing and liberally supporting it. This act pleased 
the Church in Holland very much. A number of excellent min- 
isters were sent over from Holland, as Alsentz, 1757; Weyberg, 
1762; Hendel, 1764; Pomp, 1765; Faber, 1766; Blumer, 1771; 
Helfenstein, and his step-brother, Helffrich, and also Gebhard, 
1772. It had also to contend against unworthy men who tried to 
become pastors of its congregations or to be elected into its mem- 
bership, as Pithan at Easton, Berger at Reading, and Zufall at 
Tulpehocken. Nobly it tried to prevent these adventurers from 
entering like wolves among the flocks and scattering the sheep. 
The Coetus, too, had been raising up young men from its own 
midst, such as Gobrecht, 1766; Weymer, 1768; Wack and Nev- 
eling, 1771; Weber and Wagner, 1772. Fortunate was it for her 
that she gained so many excellent ministers before the Revolution, 
for during that terrible period there were hardly any sent from 
Holland or added to their number. 


VII. Tue Coretus DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


The Germans pretty generally sympathized with the Americans 
against England, although there were some Tories among them. 
Stahlschmidt, a pastor near York, reveals the awkward position of 
the ministers. In his book, A Pilgrimage by Land and Sea, he 
says: ‘* 1 acted with extreme caution, so as not to give offense to 


the Royalists in my congregation, but where such a party spirit 
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reigns, it is impossible for a minister’s political sentiments to 
remain long concealed. An order was issued by the American 
Government to march against the enemy, which produced so much 
confusion that I could not do otherwise than advise thein to yield 
as much as possible to present circumstances because it was incum- 
bent on us to be obedient to existing authorities in all things not 
contrary to conscience. Those who vented their rage against the 
Congress were dissatisfied with me, especially one Royalist who 
went about among the congregation and stirred them up against 
me. The confusion increasing to the highest pitch, I perceived it 
was best to resign my charge.” He left and went back to Europe. 

But many of the ministers were more outspoken patriots than 
Stahlschmidt. Helfenstein at Lancaster preached to the Ameri- 
can soldiers on their departure for conflict on the words, ‘‘ If God 


27 


be for us, who can be against us Ile had the boldness to 


preach to the captive Hessians (many of whom were Reformed) on 
the text, ‘‘ Ye have sold yourselves for naught, and shall be 
redeemed without money.’’ This created a tremendous sensation 
among them. Gobrecht frequently addressed the troops en route 


for the army, encouraging them by his patriotism and strengthen- 
ing them in their faith in God. Neveling was rich, but in order 
to help Congress, he reduced all his property to cash, and loaned 
it ($25,000) to Congress, for which he took only a certificate of Con- 
gress, which afterwards proved worthless. He died poor after the 
war. Hendel was accustomed to go over the Blue Mountains north 
of Tulpehocken to preach to the Reformed in the Lykens Valley. 
His sympathy with the patriots was so well known that, to defend 
him from the Indians, a delegation would come armed to meet him. 
They would guard him to the church, guard it while he was preach- 
ing, and bring him back safely to the Lebanon Valley, in which he 
lived. 

The only congregation of which we have a record as taking 
an active position for liberty was the Philadelphia church. Its 
consistory, together with the Lutheran consistory and the German 
Society of Philadelphia, published an Appeal in 1775 to the Ger- 
mans of New York and North Carolina, urging them to be true to 
the American cause. The memorial service for General Mont- 
gomery, who was killed at Quebec, was held February 19, 1776, in 
the Reformed church at Philadelphia. Weyberg, its pastor, dared 
even during the British occupation of Philadelphia to preach such 
patriotic sermons that the British, fearing lest his influence over 
the Hessians would make them desert, imprisoned him. When the 
British departed from Philadelphia, and the congregation again 
gained possession of their church, which had been used by the 
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British as a hospital, Dr. Weyberg took the significant text, ‘‘ O 
God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance. Thy holy tem- 
ple have they defiled” (Ps. lxxix. 1). Baron Steuben, the pupil 
of Frederick the Great, was Reformed. He it was who saved 
our cause by teaching our soldiers the tactics and drills that made 
Frederick the Great victorious. For, as Lossing says, the Conti- 
nental regular army never was beaten at a fair fight after he came. 

But, while individual ministers and congregations took sides in 
this conflict, the Coetus did not, although Prof. Dubbs says it 
speaks in its letters to Holland of the English as enemies. Per- 
haps, as it was under the control of a foreign nation, Holland, 
it did not think it wise to be too outspoken and thus implicate 
Holland in her relations with England. Its meetings were some- 
times interfered with, there being no meeting in 1778 or in 1780. 
And for about seven years there was no meeting held at Philadel- 
phia, although almost every alternate meeting had been held there 
before. At times the Philadelphia congregation was cut off from 
the rest by the British army. And the Germantown, White- 
marsh, Skippach and Vincent congregations were overrun with 
marching armies. Coetus showed its appreciation of the dangers 
of the war by appointing a day of prayer in 1775, and issuing an 
appeal in 1779. The ministers suffered much from non-payment 
of salaries and the depreciation of money. Thus Stahlschmidt, 
of whom we spoke above, says ‘‘ that when he resigned to go 
away to Europe there were thousands of dollars due him for sal- 
ary, but as sixty or seventy paper dollars were only equivalent to 
one of silver, he could for all this money scarcely procure a new coat 
for himself.” Because of this great depreciation of American 
money, the Dutch donation in 1777 of $1000 was especially com- 
forting and helpful, as commanding a high premium. When the 
war closed, the Coetus, in 1783, speaks more hopefully and rejoices 
in the fact that its members are more nearly akin to the Dutch 
fathers because also citizens of a republic. During these eight 
years of war the ranks of the ministry had been considerably 
depleted by death, while only two or three additions had been 
made, namely, Runkel by ordination and Dubendorff, who had 
come over with the Hessians and who labored in Lykens Valley 
in great poverty and often in great danger from the Indians. 


VIII. THe Corrus AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 


After the Revolution, the meetings of the Coetus were held 
regularly, and there is a more hopeful tone. In 1789 it presented 
General Washington with a letter of congratulation on his election 
to the presidency of the United States, to which President Wash- 
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ington made an admirable reply. President Washington, while 
the yellow fever raged in Philadelphia, lived at Germantown in 
the house of Rev. Mr. Herman, the Reformed pastor, and tradition 
has it that he, on one occasion, partook of the communion in the 
Reformed church there. After Washington’s death the Society 
of the Cincinnati held their memorial service in the Reformed 
church at Philadelphia, February 22, 1800. 

Another important movement in the closing years of the Coetus 
was the religious awakening, which led later to the organization 
of the denomination called the United Brethren. One of the 
earliest ministers of the Coetus and one most respected for his 
ability and piety was Otterbein. The church at Baltimore 
had split into two parts, the aggressive and pietistic party desiring 
the services of Rev. Mr. Swope, while the other party was satisfied 
with the ministrations of Rev. Mr. Faber, the pastor. The Coetus 
tried to reunite the two parties, but failed, and in 1774 Otterbein 
was called as pastor of Mr. Swope’s congregation. It seems that 
about the year 1770 there was a great awakening in Maryland and 
Upper Virginia. Great revival meetings were held. The lack 
of sufficient ministers to guide the movement gave opportunity for 
fanaticism. The arrival of Asbury, later bishop of the Metho- 
dists, aided the movement. Otterbein assisted Coke in the ordina- 
tion of Asbury, 1784, tothe bishop’s office. Those great meetings 
in the neighborhood of Antietam were participated in by most of 
the Reformed ministers in that district, except the pastor of the 
First Reformed Church at Baltimore, and Faber, when pastor at 
Taneytown. But Weymer, pastor at Hagerstown; Henop, at 
Frederick ; Wagner, at York; Hendel, at Tulpehocken; and 
Otterbein, at Baltimore, participated in them. Those who went 
into the movement were sometimes called New Reformed. Otter- 
bein himself claimed that such meetings were truly Reformed, for 
in the northern Rhine region, from which he had come to America, 
they were common among the Reformed. The Coetus never by 
word or act condemned Otterbein for his pietism. ‘‘ In the min- 
utes,”’ says Prof. Dubbs, ‘‘ he is frequently mentioned in compli- 
mentary terms. The most influential members of the Coetus had 
themselves been trained under pietistic influences, and were not 
inclined to turn aside from a man who had been for years their 
leader.’’* Gradually the movement went beyond Otterbein and 
became fanatical; and it resulted in the organization of the 
‘¢ United Brethren.’’ This, however, took place much later than 
the time of the Coetus, though its beginnings were in Coetus’ 

* History of the Reformed Church in the United States, in the “American 
Church History Series,’’ by Prof. J. H. Dubbs, p. 311. 
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times. Otterbein himself, while sympathizing with such aggressive 
movements, was not inclined to extremes, for his voice was low in 
speaking, and he greatly loved the catechetical system of the 
Reformed Church. He was a churchly pietist. The United 
Brethren claim him as their founder, but it is certain that he never 
left the Reformed Church. Thus as late as the year before he 
died, he said to the Rev. I. Gerhart, a Reformed minister, ‘‘ I also 
am a member of the Synod of the German Reformed Church, but 
cannot attend on account of old age.” Nor is there any word on 
the Coetus’ minutes to the effect that his congregation ever sepa- 
rated from the Coetus.* 

Another important event was the founding of Franklin College 
at Lancaster. It was intended mainly for the education of the 
Germans, and was named after Benjamin Franklin, the largest 
private contributor to its endowment. When it was opened June 
6, 1787, the Coetus held its meeting at Lancaster, where it was 
located. The attendance at this Coetus was unusually large, 
showing their interest in the new institution. The college 
soon declined in prosperity, but educated later some young men for 
the Reformed ministry. 

In 1786 the last ministers were sent by the Holland Church to 
Pennsylvania, namely Ilerman and Troldenier. The Coetus had 
grown during its nearly half a century of existence so that at the 
time of its separation trom Holland (1792) it had twenty-two 
ininisters, 178 congregations and about 15,000 communicants.t 


IX. CAUSES OF THE SEPARATION. 


There may be said to have been four causes that led to the sepa- 
ration of the Pennsylvania churches from Holland in 1792, and 
to the organization of a Synod in 1793. 


1. A geographical reason. They were so far away from the 
mother Church in Holland that communication was difficult. 
Especially had it been so during the Revolutionary War. Often 
the letters were lost in the transmission, and the Coetus would 
have to wait for months or even for years for important decisions 
on its actions. This caused much inconvenience and confusion, 
and the Coetus finally found the arrangement too clumsy to be 
continued, 

2. A constitutional reason. The Coetus had not been given the 

* Fora full discussion of the relations of Otterbein to the United Brethren 
see Reformed Church Quarterly Review for January, 1884, article ‘‘ Otterbein 
and the Reformed Church,”’ by Prof. J. H. Dubbs. 


+ See Minutes of General Synod of the Reformed Church in the U. 8., 1896, 
p. ol. 
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right of ordination by the Dutch fathers. Occasionally, in extreme 
vases, they took upon themselves to ordain young men without 
waiting to consult the Church in Holland. But the mother 
Church found fault with them for doing so. This led in 1791 to 
the Coetus taking action declaring its right to ordain its own min- 
isters without waiting for the Dutch Church to give permission. 
This action was the first step taken toward the independence of 
the Coetus. 

3. A national reason. The truth was, the Coetus wes beginning 
to feel the effect of the Revolution and of American liberty. 
Politically, they had become free from England. That made them 
more restive under any foreign restraint, and so they soon became 
ready to become ecclesiastically free from Holland. The Coetus, 
too, was beginning to feel its own inherent strength, as it was 
becoming strong enough to take care of itself, and did not so much 
need the help, financial and otherwise, that came from Holland. 

4. To these reasons may be added an educational one. The 
members of the Coetus for many years had desired an educational 
institution where they could prepare their own young men for the 
ministry. They felt more and more the necessity of raising up 
young men from their own congregations and not waiting for the 
Dutch Church to send men over. The example of the Dutch 
feformed of New York and New Jersey in founding Queens Col- 


lege had had its influence. Mr. Helffrich, in the Coetal letter of 
1786, is said to have urged on the Dutch fathers the founding of 
such an institution. He did this because, in 1784, the Dutch 
Church had sent over, together, three ministers from the canton of 


the Grisons, Switzerland, two of whom proved to be scandalous in 
life, Pernisius and Willy. The Coetus felt that it could raise up 
better men at home. So when Franklin College was opened in 
1787, the Coetus greatly rejoiced and more than ever felt the 
want of such an institution. But the Dutch Church paid no 
attention to their requests on this point, and they became dissat- 
isfied. 

For such reasons as these the Coetus took action in 1792, declar- 
ing its independence of Holland, saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as we have 
not yet received a reply to our last letters and proceedings, it was 
resolved by a majority of votes that for the present we will trans- 


; 


mit to our fathers in Holland only a letter and not our proceedings.’ 
X. ResuMé OF THE HIstoRY OF THE COETUS. 


Such was the origin, history and end of the Coetus of Pennsy]- 
vania, out of which the ‘* Reformed Church in the United States,’’ 
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the second in size of the Presbyterial bodies in this country, has 
grown. 

1. In doctrine it was Calvinistic. It accepted at its meeting of 
1748, not only the Heidelberg Catechism, but also the Canons of 
Dort. This acceptance was renewed at the Coetus of 1752, and 
adhesion to the Dutch creeds is again professed in the Coetus of 
1755 and 1765. The ministers sent over from Holland all sub- 
scribed to the Dutch formulas before they were sent over. Even 
as late as 1788 they professed their adherence to the Dutch stand- 
ards. There can be no question about the Calvinism of the 
Coetus. It stamped our Reformed Church in America as Calvin- 
istic in doctrine, on the subject of the decrees as well as on that 
of the Lord’s Supper, which were held as a sign and seal of the 
covenant of grace. 

2. In Church government it was Presbyterial and representative. 
The government was by ministers and elders in the Coetus, and 
by ministers and elders and deacons in a consistory. They had 
the right of Church discipline, which has been a distinctive feature 
of the Calvinistic Church government. 

3. In worship it had a simple, plain service. Formulas were 
commonly used for the extraordinary services, such as the sacra- 
ments and marriage, the Palatinate, Netherlands and sometimes 
the Basle liturgies being used. But the regular Sunday service 
was plain and simple, without responses, and therefore like the 
Reformed worship abroad. It is a very significant fact that for a 
century (1746 to 1844) no liturgy was published: by the Church. 
If she had been a liturgical Church, that would have been an 
impossibility, for she would have had to make some provision by 
publishing liturgies so that her members might take part in 


responsive worship. The absence of any such publication proves 
that a responsive worship was not in use. And it is significant 


that when the Mayer liturgy was published in 1844, it was with« 
out any formulas for the regular Sunday services, thus showing 
that the custom of our forefathers was to have the Sabbath service 
free. 

For all the care and generosity of the Reformed Church of Hol- 
land, the German Reformed of Pennsylvania and of the United States 
owe a deep debt of gratitude. The separation between the Coetus 
and the mother Church was not owing to any controversy between 
them, but was due to circumstances over which neither had con- 
trol, and which forced them apart. That the Church of Holland 
so kindly cared for them, so patiently listened to their complaints, 
so wisely decided these, and so generously supported them, is but 
an index of the spirit of lberality with which the Reformed 
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Church of the Netherlands supported needy churches in all parts 
of the globe. She was the greatest sustentation and missionary 
society in the world in the last century. Her money and sympa- 
thy were sent to the East Indies, South Africa, Poland, the 
Waldenses, the Palatinate, and everywhere where there was a 
needy church. The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, at the centenary of the organization of its Synod 
(1893), authorized its officers to forward a memorial to the Re- 
formed Church of Holland, expressing their gratitude to that Church 
tor the unbounded sympathy and care bestowed on us in the time 
of our need, extending to them Christian greeting, and invoking 
the divine blessing on their labors. 


READING, Pa. JAMES I. Goop. 





Il. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIONS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


P to the close of Dr. Witherspoon’s presidency, Princeton 
U College during each administration derived its special 
traits almost wholly from the president. He determined its cur- 
riculum; he exercised its discipline in all serious cases; he 
begged money for its maintenance ; he led its religious life; he 
taught several branches of learning to the members of the 
higher classes. The distance at which many of the trustees lived 
and the difficulties of travel prevented frequent meetings of the 
board, and threw on him responsibilities, in number and variety, 
far beyond those now devolved on college presidents. The fac- 
ulty of instruction was made up of himself and two or three 
tutors. The latter, by the constitution of the college, were so 
completely under his direction as scarcely to deserve the name of 
colleagues. The relation between the president and the students 
was immediate and close. He stood to them in loco parentis, and 
they felt at liberty to go to him at all times for advice and for 
aid. Princeton was fortunate in its presidents. Each was fitted 
by his character and prepared by his previous career for the 
conduct of his office. All had been pastors. In obedience to 
what they believed to be a divine vocation, all in early manhood 


had undertaken the cure of souls. Some of them had successfully 
conducted private schools, and all had had their religious affee- 
tions warmed by evangelical revival. If some of the readers of this 


historical sketch should be disposed to criticise it because so much 
attention has been given to the presidents, the answer is obvious : 
the life of the college was almost wholly directed and determined 
by the president for the time being. To send a student to Prince- 
ton was to commit him to Samuel Davies or John Witherspoon 
for the formation of his character, for the discipline of his facul- 
ties, and, in some measure, for the direction of his subsequent life. 

The death of Witherspoon marks the point at which the presi- 
dent loses much of his relative prominence. From this point 
onward the college has a powerful life of its own. Of course, 
the president is always the great figure in a college. But the 
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presidents of Princeton after Witherspoon are far less promi- 
nent than the institution; and the success of their administrations 
is due to the exaltation of the college at the expense of activi- 
ties to which their gifts would otherwise have impelled them. 
Jonathan Edwards expected to find in the presidency of the Prince- 
ton College of his day an opportunity for literary activity, and 
planned to compose a great philosophy of history with the title, 
The History of Redemption; but James McCosh, though always 
industrious as a writer, found the administrative duties of his 
position so various and so commanding as absolutely to forbid 
the composition of volumes like those which had given him dis- 
tinction, before he came to America. 

On the sixth day of May, 1795, the trustees unanimously elected 
Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith Dr. Witherspoon’s successor. Dr. 
Smith had been vice-president since 1789, and had relieved the 
president of many of the’ burdens of his office. He accepted at 
once, appeared before the board and took the oath of office. His 
inauguration was postponed until the next commencement, the 
thirtieth of September following, when he delivered an inaugural 
address in the Latin language. For the first time the salary of 
the president was designated in the coinage of the United States. 
It was fixed at fifteen hundred dollars a year, with the usual 
perquisites. The new president was a native of Pennsylvania, 
and the son of a pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Pequea. 
His mother was a sister of Samuel Blair, the head of the academy 
at Fagg’s Manor. He was the first alumnus of the college to fill 
the presidency. He was graduated in 1769, and as the first 
scholar of his class pronounced the Latin salutatory. A year 
after his graduation, when twenty-one years of age, he returned 
to Princeton as tutor in the college, and for the purpose of reading 
divinity under Dr. Witherspoon. He taught the classics and 
belles-lettres. Here he remained until 1773, when he went to 
Virginia as a missionary. The interest awakened by his preaching 
was deep and widespread. ‘‘ Throughout the Middle and South- 
ern States,’’ says Dr. Philip Lindsley, ‘‘ he was reg: 
most eloquent and learned divine by his contemporaries.” ‘The 
impression made by him as a preacher and scholar led to his call 
as the first president of Hampden Sidney College. He was presi- 
dent for three or four years, when the state of his health compelled 
him to resign. In 1779 he was invited to become professor of 
moral philosophy at Princeton, and though strongly attached to 
Virginia, he accepted and from this time on labored for his Alma 
Mater. He came only two years after the battle of Princeton. 


irded as a 


Dr. Witherspoon was a member of Congress, and a large amount 
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of administrative work fell on Prof. Smith. This work was done 
under most difficult conditions, for he was never strong; and on 
several occasions he was prostrated by hemorrhages like those 
which compelled him to retire from Hampden Sidney. Yet he 
neglected no work; and his learning obtained recognition from 
the two colleges of New England and from learned societies. 
In the year 1785 he was made an honorary member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and delivered its anniversary 
oration, an address intended to establish the unity of the species. 
In 1786 he was engaged with other eminent ministers of the 
church with which he was connected in preparing its form of 
government with a view to organizing the General Assembly. 

Dr. Smith was anxious to extend the course of instruction and to 
enlarge the teaching body. Besides himself, at the time of his 
accession to the presidency, Dr. Minto was the only professor. Dr. 
Smith established a professorship of chemistry the year of his acces. 
sion to the presidency. The first occupant of the chair was John 
Maclean, a native of Glasgow and a graduate of its university. 
When he had completed his medical course, Dr. Maclean gave 
special attention to chemistry, studying at Edinburgh, London and 
Paris. While at Paris he adopted new theories, not only in chemis- 
try, but in government. He became a republican and emigrated to 
the United States. Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, to whom 
he brought letters, recommended him to settle in Princeton and 
practice his profession. Dr. Rush, at the same time, recommended 
the college to secure his services as a lecturer in chemistry. The 
lectures made a profound impression. In 1795 he was elected to 
the first chair of chemistry established in any college in the 
United States. It was through Dr. Maclean that Princeton College 
was enabled to perform a valuable service for Yale College. Benja- 
min Silliman, the first professor of chemistry in Yale College, writes 
as follows in his diary: ‘‘ Brief residence in Princeton. At this cel- 
ebrated seat of learning an eminent gentleman, Dr. John Maclean, 
resided as professor of chemistry, etc. I early obtained an intro 
duction to him by correspondence, and he favored me with a list 
of books for the promotion of my studies. I also passed a few 
days with Dr. Maclean in my different transits to and from Phila- 
delphia, obtained from him a general insight into my future 
occupation, inspected his library and apparatus, and obtained his 
advice respecting many things. Dr. Maclean was a man of bril- 
liant mind, with all the acumen of his native Scotland, and a 
sparkling wit gave variety to his conversation. I regard him as 
my earliest master of chemistry, and Princeton as my first starting- 
point in that pursuit, although I had not an opportunity to attend 
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any lectures there.’’ All accounts of Prof. Maclean show that the 
admiration expressed for him by Dr. Silliman was general. Archi- 
bald Alexander visited Princeton in 1801, and wrote of him 
as one of the most popular instructors who ever graced the col- 
lege. ‘‘ He is at home,” says Dr. Alexander, ‘‘ almost equally 
in all branches of science. Chemistry, natural history, mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy successfully claim his attention.’”’ For 
a period of seventeen years he was professor in Princeton College. 
In 1812, believing that a milder climate would restore his health, 
he resigned and accepted the chair of natural philosophy and 
chemistry at William and Mary; but before the first college year 
closed, illness compelled him to resign. He returned to Princeton 
and died in 1814. 

The funds of the college and its buildings suffered greatly during 
the War of the Revolution. Its library was scattered and its 
philosophical apparatus almost entirely destroyed. The trustees 
appealed to the State of New Jersey for aid, and the state granted 
six hundred pounds a year, proclamation money, for a period 
three years; the use of the money being limited to the repair of 
the college buildings, the restoration of.the college library and the 
repair and purchase of philosophical apparatus. This appropria- 
tion was intended simply to made good losses which the college 
had suffered as a consequence of the war; and if the influence 
exerted by the college on behalf of the independence of the colony 
is considered, it must be regarded rather as the payment of a debt 
than as a gift. Dr. Minto, the professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, died in 1796. The college was too poor to 
fill his place with another professor, and the work of his chair 
was taken by Prof. Maclean. .The reputation which Prof. Mac- 
lean gave to the college led to applications on the part of students 
who desired to pursue only the scientific part of the college curric- 
ulum. These applications were granted by the board, and a reso- 
lution was passed not only that they should be permitted to read 
on scientific subjects only, but also that they should receive 
certificates of their proficiency, to be publicly delivered to them 
on the day of commencement, the college reserving to itself the 
privilege of bestowing honorary degrees on those who have highly 
distinguished themselves in science in this or other colleges. 

As though the college had not been sufficiently disciplined by its 
poverty and the calamities incident to the war of Independence; on 
the sixth of March, 1802, Nassau Hall, except the outer walls, was 
destroyed by tire. This was the second destruction of the library 
and a large part of the philosophical apparatus. The trustees met 
on the sixteenth, and at once determined to rebuild upon the orig- 
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inal plan of the college, making, however, a few alterations, partly 
with a view to security from fire, and partly to increase the room 
devoted to instruction and philosophical apparatus. An address 
was issued to the people of the United States, reciting the design 
and history of the college and appealing to the friends of religion, 
of science and of civil liberty for contributions for the rebuilding 
of the hall and the endowment of the institution. Forty thousand 
dollars were subscribed. In 1802 the chair of languages was 
founded, and William Thompson * was chosen its professor. In 
1803, Dr. Henry Kollock,t+ a graduate of the class of "94, was 
elected professor of theology and Andrew Hunter, also an alumnus, 
professor of mathematics and astronomy. 

A report from the faculty to the board describes in great detail 
the curriculum at this time, of which Dr. Maclean justly says, 
that no one after reading it can fail to see that the labors of the 
president, professors and tutors must have been extremely arduous, 
and that the course of instruction was liberal and in many respects 
would compare favorably with that of the college at a much. later 
date. So rapidly did the number of students increase, that in 
1805 it was proposed to erect an additional building. It was 
thought that a wealthy gentleman interested in scientific pursuits 
would aid the college, but his offer was withdrawn, with the 
result that seventy students were compelled to room elsewhere 
than in Nassau Hall. How rapid this increase was may be 
inferred from the fact that in 1806 fifty-four members of the senior 


* William Thompson, in 1802, was called from Dickinson College, Pa., 
where he had been professor of Languages to the chair with the same title in 
Princeton. Dr. Maclean (//ist., Vol. ii, p. 45), says of him: ‘‘He had the 
reputation of being an accurate scholar, a good teacher and an excellent man. 
He was advanced in life when he had become. Professor in Princeton College, 
and after a few years, his mind giving way under the pressure of arduous 
duties, he was constrained to give up his position, and died not long after.”’ 

+ Henry Kollock was born at New Providence, N. J., December 14, 1778, 
and was graduated at Princeton, 1794 ; in 1794 was appointed tutor, with John 
Henry Hobart, afterwards P. E. Bishop of New York, who says of Kollock : 
‘Although he is a Democrat and a Calvinist, he is the most intelligent, gen- 
tlemanly and agreeable companion I have ever found.’ He pursued his 
theological studies without a preceptor and ‘‘made considerable proficiency,” 
says Dr. Carnahan, ‘‘in Hebrew, Chaldee and Arabic.’’ His teachers in the- 
ology were the great English theologians, Anglican and Puritan. He was 
licensed to preach in 1800 and soon after became pastor of the Church of 
Elizabethtown. In 1803 he returned to Princeton as pastor and professor of 
theology. In 1806 he accepted a call from the Independent Presbyterian 
Church of Savannah. He died December 29, 1809. Dr. Carnahan, Bishop 
Capers, of the Methodist Church, and the Hon. John M. Berrien, of Georgia, 
all speak of him as a man of great eloquence, charming in society and excep- 
tionally faithful and acceptable as a Christian pastor, Vide Sprague’s Annals, 
Vol. iv, pp. 273 et seq. 
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class were admitted to the first degree in the arts. At no previ- 
ous period in its history had the college attained an equal degree 
of prosperity and reputation. The faculty consisted of a president, 
four professors, three tutors and an instructor in French, and the 
number of students had risen to two hundred. Indeed, the number 
of students was almost too large for the faculty. Disturbances 
occurred which compelled that body to invoke in their behalf the 
authority of the trustees. Commencement day was regarded as a 
public holiday for the population of the entire district in which 
the college was situated? It furnished an occasion for other than 
academic sport. ‘* Kating and drinking, fiddling and dancing, 
playing for pennies, and testing the speed of their horses, were the 
amusements to which no small numbers of those assembled on 
such occasions were wont to indulge.’’ Just because of the col- 
lege’s prosperity discipline was difficult to exercise; but had the 
trustees not interfered with the faculty, it is probable that the 
strife arising from time to time between the students and their 
instructors would have been easily composed. 

In 1810 and 1811 conferences were held between a committee of 
the trustees and a committee of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church on the subject of establishing a theological 
seminary for that church. The intimate relations between the 
college and the General Assembly, the large support that the 
college had received from Presbyterians, and the benefits which 
in return it had conferred upon that communion led both the 
trustees of the college and the committee of the General Assembly 
to consider seriously the question of affiliating the theological 
institution so closely with the college as to make the two institu- 
tions one. This plan was soon abandoned. But the trustees and the 
committee concurred in the belief that the seminary might well 
find its home near to the college; and an agreement was made 
by which the trustees engaged not to appoint a professor of the- 
ology in the college should the seminary be permanently estab- 
lished at Princeton. The college retained its freedom, and the 
seminary was established as an institution of the General Assem- 
bly, beginning its life in 1812. While the immediate effect of 
the establishment of this new institution was to prevent for many 
years all collection of funds for, the improvement of the college, 
both institutions derived substantial advantages from their estab- 
lishment in the same town, and from their warm friendship. 

Dr. Smith resigned in 1812. He lived seven years after his 
retirement. He revised and published some of his works. He died 
on the twenty-first of August, 1819, in the seventieth year of his 
age. The graduates of the college during his administration did 


41 
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not, as a class, gain the distinction reached by those graduated 
under his predecessor ; but the list includes a vice-president of the 
United States, two presidents of the United States Senate, nine 
United States senators, twenty-five members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, four members of the president’s cabinet, five ministers 
to foreign courts, eight governors of states, thirty-four judges and 
chancellors, and twenty-one presidents or professors of colleges. 
Dr. Ashbel Green’s administration of the college, as president 
pro tempore, soon after the burning of Nassau Hall, in 1802, was 
so successful, that upon Dr. Smith’s resignation he was unani- 
mously chosen president. When elected he was a trustee. He 
was an alumnus. His father, the Rev. Jacob Green, a graduate of 
Harvard, was one of the trustees named by Governor Belcher in the 
second charter; his grandfather, the Rev. John Pierson, a graduate 
of Yale, was one of the promoters of the college and a trustee 
under the first charter; and his great grandfather, Abraham Pier- 
son, a graduate of Harvard, was one of the founders of Yale, and 
its first president and rector. His father had acted as president of 
the college, with the title of vice-president, during the period 
intervening between the death of Jonathan Edwards and the elec- 
tion of Samuel Davies. Ashbel Green was born at Hanover, in 
Morris county, New Jersey, in 1762. He was graduated at the 


college in 1793, and delivered the valedictory oration. Imme- 


ately after graduation he was appointed tutor; and two years 
afterwards was elected professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. After holding his professorship for a year and a half, 
he accepted a call from the Second Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia. In this position he had from the beginning an eminent 
vareer. His fine presence, courtly manners and prominent family 
connections made him a prominent citizen of Philadelphia. As 
Philadelphia was the national capital, he was brought into intimate 
contact with some of the most eminent men of the country. His 
autobiography is one of the interesting personal records of the 
period. He had scarcely been settled in Philadelphia when the 
work of reorganizing the Presbyterian Church for the now inde- 
pendent United States was begun. This work was contemporane- 
ous with the formation of the Iederal Constitution. Young as he 
was, no minister of the church, not even Dr. Witherspoon, was 
more influential in this important and difficult work. From the 
first he was in favor of the separation of Church and State, 
and strongly advised those changes in the Scotch Confession 
of Faith which placed the Presbyterian church of this country 
specifically on the platform of the widest religious liberty. 

He was a high Calvinist and a strung Presbyterian, active in the 
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church’s judicatories and deeply interested in the organization of 
its missionary work. He was elected chaplain of the congress 
of the United States in 1792, with Bishop White, and was reélected 
by every successive congress until, in 1800, the capital was 
changed from Philadelphia to Washington. During his pastorate 
in Philadelphia he made two extended journeys, one to New 
England and the other to Virginia, and was received in both 
sections of the country as a man of eminence. He was deeply 
interested in theological education; was one of the original 
committee of the General Assembly to organize a_ theological 
seminary, and was the author of the plan for a theological institu- 
tion which the assembly adopted and to which it gave effect 
in the institution at Princeton. He was president of its board of 
directors from the beginning until his death in 1848; and when, 
in 1824, the trustees of the theological seminary were incorpo- 
rated, he was made one of them, and continued a trustee for the 
remainder of his life. At the time of his election to the presi- 
dency of Princeton College he was the best known and probably 
the most influential minister of the Presbyterian Church. 

On the twenty-ninth of October 1812, after having been a pastor 
for more than twenty-five years, he left Philadelphia for Princeton, 
and entered upon the duties of the college presidency. The trus- 
tees associated with him Mr. Elijah Slack, vice-president of the 
college and professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and chose two tutors. Soon after, Mr. Lindsley was elected pro- 
fessor of languages. During the first year of Dr. Green’s admin- 
istration these gentlemen constituted the faculty. The period was 
one of great excitement throughout the country. It was the year 
of the beginning of the second war with Great Britain. The 
excitement of the nation was reflected in the life of the college. 
Discipline was difficult. Soon after Dr. Green’s induction disturb- 
ances became so serious as almost to threaten a general rebellion. 
The conduct of the faculty and of Dr. Green, especially, in the sup- 
pression of the disturbances and in disciplining the offenders was 
eminently wise; certainly, it was so regarded by the trustees. 
The latter body put on record its opinion that the faculty mani- 
fested a degree of prudence, vigilance, fidelity and energy that 
deserved the warmest thanks of every friend of the college. The 
succeeding year was passed not only without any recurrence of the 
difficulties, but with good order and a profound religious move- 
ment. This was true also of the year 1815. But the college year 
of 1816-17 proved, ‘‘ to be the most turbulent year of Dr. Green’s 
administration.’’ It was the year of the great rebellion, and was 
ended with the dismission of a large number of students. The 
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action of the trustees, or the remarks of some of them, following 
the rebellion, the vice- president of the college interpreted as a 
reflection on himself; and he resigned. Dr. Slack was a man of 
ability, and indeed of eminence in the departments under his 
charge, and Dr. Maclean, who knew him, pays a high tribute to 
his character, his fidelity and ability. The vacancy caused by his 
resignation was filled by the election of Prof. Henry Vethake, a 
member of the faculty of Rutgers College. In 1818 a chair was 
added with the title of Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry and 
Natural History. Dr. Jacob Green, son of the president and a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, was elected and filled 
it with ability until his father’s resignation. 

Meanwhile, as the college was increasing in numbers, the 
trustees proposed to build a new edifice and to place its students 
under the government of an entirely different faculty so soon as 
the number of students should render it expedient to do so. A 
site was not selected, but a committee was appointed to seek one 
within the limits of the village, and resolutions looking to the 
endowment of this new college were passed. The plan failed. 
Had this succeeded, it is probable that Princeton University 
to-day would have been a collection of small colleges under one 
corporation. In 1819, the qualifications for admission were made 
more severe, but the regulations could not be enforced owing 
to the inefliciency of the preparatory schools on which the college 
depended for students. The subject of discipline was oftener 
before the trustees during this administration than during any 
other; and in a resolution the relation of the faculty to the 
students was fixed. Dr. Green’s health compelled him to resign 
in 1822. No one of his predecessors had before him more 
difficult problems connected with the interior life of the college. 
These he solved with great wisdom and conscientiousness. The 
trustees received his letter of resignation with deep regret. When 
they accepted it, they addressed him a letter in which they said: 
‘* In accepting your resignation, they cannot withhold the expres- 
sion of their highest respect for your ministerial character, your 
general influence in the Church of God, your uniform and unwea- 
ried exertions to promote the best interests of the students under 
your care both for time and eternity. Under your auspices the 
college has not only been extricated from its financial difficulties, 
but it has secured a permanent source of increasing income, while 
it has sent forth a number of students not exceeded in former 
times, calculated to give stability to its reputation, a ledge for the 


continuance and the growth of its usefulness to the church and 


state.’’ After his retirement from the presidency he returned to 
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Philadelphia, where he had been so eminent and successful as a 
pastor, and lived for twenty-two years a life of great activity and 
usefulness. He was influential in the missionary work and in the 
judicatories of the church. He was eminent as a citizen and a 
churchman. He was most deeply interested in the religious life 
of the students while connected with the college. He was 
stongly attached to the church in which he had been born, and 
which he had done so much to organize after the revolutionary 
war. Probably, he was at his best when addressing a deliberative 
body, or acting as a councilor upon a committee. In these two 
positions he was unexcelled ; and it was his eminence and reputation 
as a councilor and legislative speaker that led to his successor, Dr. 
Carnahan, to say at his burial: ‘‘ By his talents he was fitted to 
fill any civil situation, and by his eloquence to adorn the halls of 
our national legislature.’’ He died when eighty-five years of 
age, in the year 1848, at Philadelphia, and was buried at Princeton 
in the cemetery where his predecessors were at rest. 

After the resignation of Dr. Green, the trustees elected as presi- 
dent Dr. John H. Rice, of Richmond, Va. Dr. Rice was the pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in that place, an eloquent and widely 
popular preacher, an influential writer on ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical subjects, and deeply interested in collegiate and theological 
education. Owing to the severe illness with which he was suf- 
fering at the time of his election, and which continued for several 
months, he was unable to respond to the invitation until the four- 
teenth of March, 1823. In a letter of that date, he declined the 
position, believing that he was called to labor in the south ; and 
not long afterwards he accepted a call to the chair of systematic 
theology in the theological seminary at Hampden Sidney, Va. 
The trustees appointed Prof. Lindsley to the vice-presidency and 
put upon him the duties of the higher office until the president- 
elect’s arrival in Princeton. Mr. John Maclean was made teacher 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. Prof. Lindsley, Mr. 
Maclean and two tutors constituted the faculty, and about 
eighty students were in residence. On receiving Dr. Rice’s 
declinature, the trustees at once elected vice-president Lindsley to 
the presidency ; but Dr. Lindsley declined, probably because the 
election was not unanimous. The board then chose the Rev. 
James Carnahan, a native of Pennsylvania, and, at the time of his 
election, forty-eight vears of age. Through both father and 


mother he was descended from Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who had 
settled in the Cumberland Valley. His father had been an officer 
of the army of the colonies during the Revolutionary War. Mr. 
Carnahan was graduated at Princeton in 1800 with high honor. 
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After a year’s theological study under the Rev. Dr. John McMillan, 
at Cannonsburg, Pa., he returned to Princeton, and was for two years 
a tutor in the college. Although earnestly pressed to remain, he 
resigned in 1803. He labored first as a pastor, largely in the state 
of New York, and afterwards as a teacher. For eleven years pre- 
ceding his election, he taught with great success an academy at 
Georgetown in the District of Columbia. Te was highly esteemed 
throughout the communion of which he was a minister as a man 
of excellent judgment and absolute devotion to whatever work he 
gave himself. 

The condition of the college was such as to make the office of 
president anything but inviting. The students were few. The 
income was small. There was almost no endowment. Repeated 
efforts had been made to increase the permanent funds, but it 
appeared impossible to excite any general interest in its welfare. 
There were conflicting views within the board of trustees as to the 
general policy of the college, and the personal relations between 
some of the members of the board were severely strained. 
Happily, Dr. Carnahan was unaware of the whole truth when 
the office was tendered to him. Had he known all, he would 
undoubtedly have declined. Indeed, so depressed was he by 
these difficulties, that not long after his acceptance, he made up his 


mind to abandon the office; and he finally retained his place only 


because of the earnest pleadings of his young colleague, Prof. 
Maclean. 

Notwithstanding these exceptional burdens and perplexities, his 
administration after a few years became and continued to be singu- 
larly successful. The number of students was largely increased. 
The curriculum was enriched. The faculty was enlarged by the 
foundation of new chairs, and by the election of professors, some of 
whom became eminent in their respective departments, and whose 
memories are to-day arnong the most highly valued possessions of 
the university. The general catalogue contains the names of thirty 
professors who were elected during Dr. Carnalan’s presidency. 
Among them are several of the most distinguished names in the 
annals of American science and letters. The discipline of the col- 
lege, though lenient, was firmly and equitably administered, and the 
influence exerted by the college on the students during their resi- 
dence had never before been stronger or more beneficent. 

The success of Dr. Carnahan was due in part to his calm 
temperament, the fine balance of his faculties, his unselfish 
devotion to the college, and his patience under adverse con- 
ditions; partly to the liberty of action granted by him to his 
younger colleagues in the faculty; and largely to the remark- 
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able enthusiasm, energy and intelligence of the senior professor, 
John Maclean, who, in 1829, when not yet thirty years of age, 
was elected vice-president of the college. Those, who remember 
Dr. Maclean only in his later years, will have difficulty in bringing 
before them the man who, as vice-president, shared with Dr. 
Carnahan the duty of determining the general policy of the col- 
lege; and of taking the initiative in the election of professors for 
chairs already established, in founding new chairs, in enlarging the 
number of students, and in settling the principles of college disci- 
pline. He was a man of quick intelligence, able to turn himself 
to almost any teaching work, always ready to change his work or 
to add to it, and always willing to accept a reduction of income. 
He was especially vigilant in looking out for new and additional 
teachers ;_ but at all points he was alert, and his one ambition was 
the prosperity of the college. Between Dr. Carnahan and Dr. Mac- 
lean there existed, from the beginning to the close of the former's 
administration, a warm and intimate friendship. Hach was perfectly 
frank with the other. Each highly valued the other. Each finely 
supplemented the other; and each was ready to efface himself or 
to work to the point of exhaustion in,the interests of the institu- 
tion. It is but justice to the memory of both of them to say that 
the administration of Dr. Carnahan, especially from 1829 until his 
resignation in 1854, was a collegiate administration in which the 
two colleagues labored as one man, the distinctive gifts of each 
making more valuable those of both. 

Soon after Dr. Carnahan’s election, the college lost the services 
of Vice-President Lindsley, who, as professor of languages, had 
done much to give the college fame. He was popular both in the 
college and beyond it, and his popularity was deserved. He was 
invited to many positions of prominence in educational institu- 
tions, both before and after he left Princeton in order to become 
president of Cumberland College in Tennessee. He was high- 
spirited, and unduly sensitive, faithful to duty not only, but enthu- 
siastic; and asa teacher ‘‘ one of the best,’’ says Dr. Maclean, 
‘¢ of whom I have any knowledge.” 

When Dr. Lindsley retired, the smallness of the faculty compelled 
each of the remaining members to do an extraordinary amount of 
teaching as well as administrative work; and it became evident 
that the faculty must immediately be enlarged. The Rev. Luther 
Halsey was made professor of chemistry and natural history, and 
his acceptance gave some relief to his elder colleagues. The 
change in administration made discipline difficult, and the faculty 
appear to have begun Dr. Carnahan’s administration by making 
one or two serious mistakes, and thus to have been responsible for 
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an exodus of students to Union College. One was that of invok- 
ing the civil authorities to aid the college in inflicting punish- 
ment, in a case in which college discipline ought to have been 
regarded as sufficient. The faculty voted, against the opposition 
of the president and vice-president, that the offenders should be 
handed over to the secular arm. ‘These mistakes were not 
repeated. In 1826, the first Young Men’s Christian Association 
connected with any college in the United States was organized in 
Princeton, under the name of ‘‘ The Philadelphian Society ;” and 
from that time to the present it has continued its beneficent work 
as the central organization of the students for religious work. 
The same year at commencement the first Alumni <Associa- 
tion of Nassau Hall was formed, with James Madison, of Virginia, 
as president, and John Maclean as secretary. 

The college continued a small institution until 1828 or 1829, 
when the policy of increasing the professors began to be energeti- 
eally prosecuted. In this policy is to be found the chief cause 
of the success of Dr. Carnahan’s administration. In 1829, Prof. 
Robert B. Patton, the successor of Dr. Lindsley as professor of 
languages, resigned. His resignation was a great loss to the 
college. He was so able a teacher as fully to have maintained 
the reputation which the college had secured for instruction 
in language during Dr. Lindsley’s life in that chair. It was 
at this time that the board of trustees, in 1830, took the bold step 
of appointing six new professors, transferring, in order to do so, 
Prof. Maclean to the chair of ancient languages and literature. Prof. 
Albert B. Dod was given the chair of mathematics ; Prof. Vethake, 
who had expressed a wish to return to Princeton, the chair of natu- 
ral philosophy ; John Torrey * was made the professor of chemistry 
and natural history ; Dr. Samuel L. Howell was called to the chair 
of anatomy and physiology ; Mr. Lewis Hargous was made professor 
of modern languages; and Mr. Joseph Addison Alexander + was 


* John Torrey, M.D., LL.D., was born in New York, August 15, 1796, 
studied medicine and was admitted to practice in his native city. He was 
professor of chemistry at Princeton from 1830-1854. His fame rests chiefly on 
his contributions to botany. His active labors in this department were begun 
in 1815 and continued to the close of his active life. His student and associate 
in labor and especially in the publication of the Flora of North America, 
1838-1843, Asa Gray, afterwards of Harvard, has written a sketch of his life, 
published in the Biographical Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, 1877. On his retirement from Princeton, he recommended as his 
successor his pupil, Dr. J. S. Schanck, LL.D., now emeritus professor of 
chemistry. 

+ Joseph Addison Alexander, D D., was born at Princeton, April 24, 1809. 
He was graduated with the first honor of his class in 1826. After his resigna- 
tion of his chair in the college, he was elected associate professor of Oriental 
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appointed adjunct-professor of ancient languages and literature. 
No braver step was ever taken by an American college. It was 
soon justified by a large increase in the number of students. While 
the whole college had numbered up to this time less than one hun- 
dred, in 1830 and 1881 sixty-seven new students were received. 
The next year there were one hundred and thirty-nine in the col- 
lege, and the number rose, roughly speaking, year after year, until 
the beginning of the civil war. The most remarkable increase is that 
in the decade between 1829 and 1839. In 1829 there were but 
seventy students, while in 1839 there were two hundred and seventy. 
The election of the six professors just named was only the initia- 
tion of a policy that was faithfully executed during the whole of the 
administration. ‘T'wo years later the college secured the services of 
Joseph Henry, whose exceptional greatness as a man of science 
gave celebrity to the institution, and whose transparent, goodness 
endeared him to both colleagues and students. In 1833, James 
Waddell Alexander* was elected professor of belles-lettres. In 





and Biblical literature in Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1840 he was 
elected professor; in 1851 he was transferred to the chair of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical history, and in 1859 to the chair of Hellenistic and New Testa- 
ment literature. He died in 1860. His power of rapidly acquiring knowledge 
and his extraordinary memory enabled him to read in twenty-five or more 
languages. His interest in them was rather literary than philological. His 
wide cultivation, his fine gifts of expression and his enthusiasm in scholarship 
and literature made him a brilliant and stimulating lecturer in every depart- 
ment conducted by him. His essays, sermons and commentaries show him to 
have been an exact scholar as well as a man of letters. His published works are 
many and valuable. All of them show remarkable talents and some of them 
genius. But they do not fairly exhibit either the high quality of his intellect 
or his fertility. All were written rapidly, as though he were impatient to 
pursue another of the many subjects to which his large and various knowledge 
invited him. Few Americans enjoyed so thoroughly as he did a scholar’s life 
and very few have brought into the lecture room so much of inspiration for 
their students. He was thought to be the most gifted member of a singularly 
able family. He wasa man of fine sincerity of character; a devout, humble 
and believing Christian. 

* James Waddell Alexander, the son of the Rev. Archibald Alexander, was 
born March 13, 1804; graduated at Princeton College 1820 and studied at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Besides being professor in the college, 
1833-1834, he was professor in the theological seminary, 1844-1851 ; pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Trenton, N. J., 1828-1880; editor of the Presbyte- 
rian at an earlier date, and finally pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, from 1851 until his death in 1859. He wasa gifted and 
cultivated man. He read widely, reflected deeply and wrote charmingly on a 
great variety of subjects. He was one of the most frequent and highly valued 
contributors to the Princeton Review from its establishment until his death. 
His love of letters was a passion only less commanding in its influence on him- 
self than his religion. Upon all his students and parishioners a deep impres- 
sion was made by his ability, cultivation, refinement and elevated character. 
These traits appear also in his letters, as in all his published writings. The 
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1834, Stephen Alexander * was added to the faculty. Indeed, it 
may be said that the catalogue of professors, beginning in 1830 
with the name of Albert B. Dod, and closing in 1854 with Arnold 
Guyot,+ and covering the years of Dr. Carnahan’s administration, 





strength and beauty of his features, his engaging social qualities, his intellec- 
tual life and his purity and unselfishness enabled him, in whatever position, to 
exert a stronger influence on individual men, than most men, in the circles in 
which he moved. He was an example of the highest type of Christian 
preacher and pastor produced by the American Church. 


* Stephen Alexander was born in Schenectady, N. Y., September 1, 1806. 
He was graduated at Union College in 1824, and studied theology for two 
years at Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1833 he was appointed a tutor in 
Princeton College and continued a member of the faculty until his death in 
1883. In 1840 he was elected professor of astronomy, the department in 
which he became eminent. His contributions to science are recorded in a 
memoir read before the National Academy, April 17, 1884, by his successor 
in the chai¥ of astronomy, Dr. C. A. Young, who says: ‘‘His native ability 
was of a high order and his influence on his pupils by his instructions and 
upon the general community by his various discourses and by his published 
works and observations, has contributed powerfully and efféctually to the 
progress of his favorite science.’’ Of his general culture, Dr. Young says: 
“Asa scholar Prof. Alexander was unusually broad and versatile. He was 
an excellent linguist, familiar with Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and with the 
principal European languages, all of which he read and several of which, I 
believe, he wrote and spoke with facility. He was fond of general literature. 
He was an ardent lover of metaphysics, of philosophy and of theology. He 
was familiar not only with the ordinary range of mathematical reading, but 
with many works of higher order. To an extent unusual in his time, he also 
kept up with the current astronomical literature by means of the foreign 
journals, which were then not easy to obtain in this country.’’ ‘‘ He was 
through and through religious,’’ Dr. Young says, ‘‘in his belief, in his feelings 
and in his life, and in everything he said and did his Christian faith shone 
out.” 

+ ‘Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., was born at Neufchatel, Switzerland, on 
September 28, 1807. He became professor of geology and physical geography 
in Princeton College in 1854 and died in Princeton on February 8, 1884. The 
notable career of science in this country can hardly be said to have begun at 
the time, when, by reason of political difficulties at home, the three Swiss 
scientists of Neufchatel were forced to seek an asylum among us. The lives of 
Agassiz, Guyot and Lesquereux had been begun in that mountain land in- 
tended for freemen, and could not be snuffed out by petty party oppression. 
They sought another field and rose to their full power in this their adopted 
country. The impetus and the moulding influence which these men exerted 
upon the thought of their day cannot be overestimated ; nor should it be for- 
gotten that this land was in need of just such an impulse as their coming gave. 
All of them were generalizers of a high order, and two of them became 
teachers, thus putting their powers to the best practical use. Science needed 
such men at that time, and mankind 1n general, as well as the scientific world, 
gave them all the more attention because of their grasp of the facts known in 
their day and the far-reaching interrelations of those facts. Science needs 
such men to-day, but with the ever-widening field of view and the more 
intense specialization, it is to be feared that the synthetic philosopher in 
science is becoming a more difficult man to secure. Of the connection of 
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needs only to be examined to justify the statement that no policy 
was ever more brilliantly carried out than the policy initiated by 
Dr. Carnahan and Dr. Maclean of increasing the chairs and seeking 
men to fill them, without waiting for an endowment. What a 
remarkable addition in point of numbers there was to the teaching 
force of the institution while Dr. Carnahan was president, will be 
seen from the fact that during the whole life of the college up to 
his presidency only fourteen professors had been appointed, while 
during his administration alone there were thirty. Of course, 
some plans were adopted which failed. As early as 1834, a year 
in which other additions to the faculty were made, as that of Prof. 
Hart * to the department of languages, it was seriously attempted 


Guyot with Princeton and its meaning to us, the main facts are well known. 
To his ability as a teacher and his capacity of making a subject clear, and 
to his breadth of view and the lucidity of his mind, his pupils through over 
thirty years bear most hearty testimony. But his influence did not terminate 
in the classroom or the study. His books reached the teachers of the land, 
and his methods, adopted with much interest and zeal, served to reform geo- 
graphical teaching on this continent. His philosophic insight into the laws 
of nature led to the discovery of the causes of many phenomena in the realm 
of glacial motion ; and through his coéperation the Smithsonian Institution 
developed a system of regular meteorological observations which has grown 
into our present Signal Service.’’—MS. of Prof. William Libbey. 





* “John Seely Hart, LL.D., was born in Stockbridge, Mass., January 28, 


1810. Graduating at Princeton College, in 1880, he taught a year in Natchez, 
Miss., and returned to Princeton in 1832 as tutor of the classics, becoming, in 
1834, adjunct professor in the same department ; principal of Edgehill School, 
at Princeton, 1886-41 ; of the Philadelphia High School, 1842-59 ; of the New 
Jersey State Normal School, at Trenton, 1863-71 ; he was chosen professor of 
rhetoric and the English language, at Princeton, in 1872, having, during his 
residence at Trenton, given yearly lectures at Princeton, 1864-70, on ‘‘ English 
Philology and Letters.”’ Resigning-his professorship in 1874, he returned to 
Philadelphia, busily engaging in literary and, especially, Shakespearean 
studies, to the time of his death, March 26, 1877. His untiring industry may 
best be seen from the number and character of his published works, appear- 
ing, as they did, at comparatively brief intervals, for a continuous period of 
thirty years. In 1844 he edited the Pennsylvania Common School Journal and 
in 1849-51 Sartain’s Magazine. Founding the Sunday School Times in 1859, 
he edited it till 1871. He published the Reports of the Philadelphia High 
School, 1842-59, and in 1844 a Classbook of Poetry and a Classbook of Prose. 
In 1847, there appeared his Hssay on the Life and Writings of Spenser. In 
1868, In the Schoolroom was issued ; in 1870, his Manual of Composition and 
Rhetoric ; in 1872, his Manual of English Literature ; in 1878, his Manual of 
American Literature, and in 1874, his Short Course in English and American 
Literature. In such a list of books as this Dr. Hart’s versatility is clearly 
seen, while special emphasis should be laid upon the fact that few, if any, 
authors of his time were more conscientiously and zealously devoted to the 
cause of education in America, having given, as he did, over forty years of his 
active life to strictly educational work. This was, in fact, his vocation and 
he worthily fulfilled it, both within the sphere of secondary and higher learn- 
ing. As editor, professor and author, he aimed to raise the standard of the 
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to establish a summer school of medicine. The design was given 
up, owing to the death of the professor of anatomy and physiology, 
and was never revived. In 1846, a law school was founded and 
three gentlemen were elected professors. The lectures were kept 
up With much spirit for two years, but the school was then discon- 
tinued. The position of the college was not favorable to the estab- 
lishment of professional schools of law and medicine, and from that 
time on no attempt was made to establish them. 

The growth of the college compelled the authorities to provide 
increased accommodation for the students. Two dormitories were 
erected, East College in 1833 and West College in 1836, each four 
stories in height ; they were built of stone with brick partitions and 
fire-proof stairways of iron, and the stairs enclosed in brick walls. 
Each of the dormitories gave accommodation to sixty-four stu- 
dents. The college authorities were unable to gratify their taste 
in their construction; but for sixty years and more they have 
served their purpose well, and it is probable that no investment of 
the college has yielded a larger return. The cost of erecting each 
was less than $14,000. The growth of the college led also to 
increased activity in the two literary societies. Up to this time 
‘they had no homes of their own. The meetings were held in 
rooms provided by the college in the building now known as the 
college offices. But in the winter of 1836-7, two new halls were 
built. The description of one will serve for both. ‘‘ Whig Hall,” 
says Prof. Cameron, ‘‘ is a building in Ionic style, sixty-two feet 
long, forty-one feet wide, and two stories high. ‘The columns of 
the hexastyle porticos are copied from those of a temple by 


Ilissus near the fountain of the Callirhoe, in Athens. The splen- 


day in American schools and colleges, and especially to advance the study of 
English as a language and a literature. It is to the lasting credit of Prof. 
Hart, that when instruction in English was lamentably deficient in our best 
institutions, he insisted that it should be given a larger place and command a 
better grade of teaching talent. To this high end he taught and labored and 
prepared his several educational manuals within the specific department of 
English. The fact that these manuals are now superseded by modern text- 
books in keeping with the newer needs of the age, is in no sense a proof that 
in their place and way they did not meet an existing educational demand and 
point the path to still better agencies and results. Dr. Hart was, in no sense, 
a great educator, as was Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, or as Wayland and Hop- 
kins, of America, were. He was, however, a patient, painstaking and helpful 
guide to students. He was, in no sense, an original and wide-minded author 
or investigator. He was, however, a discriminating collator of facts and data 
and did an invaluable work for those who were to follow him, nor did he ever 
forget in his educational efforts, the higher demands of character and con- 
science. In the developing educational progress of the country he had an 
honorable place and did a worthy work and must in justice be named among 
those who have made valid contributions to the cause of sound learning.’’— 
MS. of Prof. T. W. Hunt. 
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did temple of Dionysius in the Ionian city of Zeos, situated on a 
peninsula of Asia Minor, is a model of the building in other 


respects.” During the administration of Dr. Carnahan, the college 


gained immensely not only by the separate, but also by the asso- 
ciated energies of the able men who formed the faculty. Their 
meetings were frequent and the exchange of ideas led to a higher 
and increased activity in all departments, discipline, examinations, 
lectures and recitations. The scientific researches of its eminent 
professors—for not a few of them became eminent—added to the 
reputation of the institution and gave it a standing which it had 
never before enjoyed as an institution of learning. Indeed it may 
be said, that in the sense in which it had been an eminent home and 
nursery of patriotism in the days of Witherspoon, it was now a great 
institution for the cultivation of the sciences and the liberal arts. 
From time to time, however, the college sustained great losses by 
the death or the removal to other institutions of several important 
members of the faculty. Joseph Addison Alexander, after three 
years of work, was seized by the theological seminary, where, 
until his death, he had a brilliant career. Joseph Henry, after 
laboring for sixteen years in the chair of natural philosophy and 
making discoveries in the sphere of science and performing inesti- 
mable services for his country, was called, in 1848, to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Albert B. Dod, who was brilliant not only in 
the chair of mathematics but in the pulpit and in the pages of 
the Review, died in 1845;* and James W. Alexander, whose 


* «Tn my student days there was a professorial constellation in the faculty 
that for brilliancy has rarely, if ever, been equaled in any American institu- 
tion. It was our privilege to be instructed in mathematics by Albert B. Dod, 
in physics by Joseph Henry, in belles-lettres and latin by James W. Alexan- 
der, in astronomy by Stephen Alexander, in chemistry and botany by John 
Torrey. Dr. Maclean’s rare talent for leadership was strikingly exhibited in 
the selection and collection of such a group of educators at a critical period in 
the history of the college. All but one of the group, at that time the most 
conspicuous, lived to accomplish the full career of distinction of which their 
early professorial life gave promise. With the eminence to which these 
attained all are familiar. Few, however, at the present day appreciate how 
sore an intellectual bereavement Princeton suffered in the death of Albert B. 
Dod in the prime of his early manhood. His intellect was notable for the 
versatility as well as the rarity of his genius. He seemed alike eminent in 
mathematics, in physics, in philosophy, in literature, in esthetics and in 
theology. Though his death occurred when but forty years of age, no one 
had contributed more largely to the high reputation of the Princeton Review 
not only in this country but Great Britain, by his profound and _ scholarly 
articles on ‘‘Analytical Geometry,’’ ‘‘The Vestiges of Creation,’’ ‘‘ Transcen- 
dentalism'’ including an exhaustive discussion of Cousin’s ‘‘Philosophy,”’ 
‘‘Oxford Architecture,’’ Finney’s ‘‘Sermons and Lectures,’’ ‘‘The Elder 
Question ’’ which at the time agitated the Presbyterian Church, and ‘ Lyman 
Beecher’s Theology.’’ Rarely has any college or university had in its curri- 
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cultivation and fertility as a writer entitle one to say of him 
that he might have become one of the most eminent of Amer- 
ican men of letters, felt it his duty to become a pastor, and 
resigned in 1844. These were great losses, but men of ability 
were at once called to the vacant places, and the large work of 
the institution did not suffer. Dr. Elias Loomis, and after his 
resignation, Prof. McCulloch, took the place of Joseph Henry. 
Dr. Hope, a man of charming Christian character, as well as a 
wise and stimulating teacher, succeeded Dr. James Alexander ; 
and Stephen Alexander, a graduate of Union College, who became 
eminent as an astronomer, a man of enthusiasm and eloquence 
whether he spoke on scientific or religious subjects, took the 
place of Prof. Dod. By nothing is the intellectual life of the 
college at this time more clearly shown than it is by the fact that 
of the thirty professors elected during Dr. Carnahan’s administra- 
tion about one-half were its own graduates. 

Dr. Carnahan resigned in 1853. In the thirty-one years of his 
administration, sixteen hundred and seventy-seven students were 
admitted to the first degree of the arts, the annual average being 
over fifty-four. Of these, seventy-three became presidents or pro- 
fessors in colleges or other seminaries of learning; eight became 
senators of the United States; twenty-six members of the national 
House of Representatives; four were members of the cabinet; and 
a large number became eminent in the liberal professions. The 
number graduated during his presidency was larger than the num- 
ber graduated during the administrations of all of his predecessors. 
While he was in office, the relations between the trustees and the 
faculty and between the members of the faculty were singularly 
harmonious. The students enjoyed a larger measure of freedom 
than during any earlier administration. And when students were 
disciplined, the welfare of the students had quite as much influ- 
ence as the welfare of the institution in determining the chastise- 
ment. 


culum a course of lectures more inspiring intellectually and esthetically 


” 


instructive than Prof. Dod’s course in ‘‘Architecture,’’ covering the whole 
field, Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Gothic and Modern. They were delivered 
without manuscript and held the audience in rapt attention by interesting 
information, subtle analysis of principles, elevated thought, lucid statement, 
brilliant rhetoric, delivered with the ease of a conversational manner with 
frequent passages thrillingly eloquent. The same intellectual qualities char- 
acterized his sermons. Those who remember Prof. Dod as a lecturer and 
preacher are frequently reminded of him when listening to the President of 
our University. Had Prof. Dod’s life been spared, as the lives of his eminent 
colleagues were, to bring forth fruit even to old age, among the many Prince- 
ton men who have attained high distinction, his name would have been 
conspicuous.’’—MS, of Prof. J. T. Duffield. 
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In his letter of resignation Dr. Carnahan paid a high tribute to 
his colleague, Vice-President Maclean. After the remark that Dr. 
Maclean was the only officer living of those connected with the 
college when his presidency began, Dr. Carnahan said, ‘‘ to his 
activity, energy, zeal and devotion to the interests of the institu- 
tion, I must be permitted to give my unqualified testimony. We 
have passed through many trying times together. In time of 
need he was always at his post without shrinking; he was always 
ready to meet opposition in the discharge of what he thought to 
be his duty.’’ Dr, Carnahan lived six years after his resignation. 
He was chosen a trustee of the college, and his successor says of 
him, ‘‘ In every respect he was a helper to his successor and gave 
him his cordial support both inthe board and without.’’ He died 
on the 3d of March, 1859, and was buried at Princeton by the 
side of his immediate predecessor, Dr. Ashbel Green. 

It was ordered that in December, 1853, at the stated semi-annual 
meeting, the Board skould elect a president of the college. Three 
gentlemen were named for the position, two of them without their 
consent. One was Joseph Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who positively declined to be a candidate. Another 
was the Rev. Dr. David Magie, of Elizabeth, N. J., a graduate of 
the college, an eminent preacher and pastor and one of the trustees, 
who, notwithstanding his earnest advocacy of Dr. Maclean’s elec- 
tion, received several votes. The third was Dr. Maclean, vice- 
president of the college. Dr. Maclean was elected. He took the 
oath of office and delivered his inaugural address at the com- 
mencement of 1854. His address was partly historical and partly 
an exposition of the policy to be pursued during his administration. 
The new president was a native of Princeion, and was born on 
March 3, 1800. He was the son of the college’s first professor of 
chemistry. He was graduated in the class of 1816, and was its 
youngest member. For a year after graduation he taught in the 
classical school at Lawrenceville. In 1818 he became a tutor, and 
froma that date until his resignation as president in 1868 he was a 
member of the faculty. His whole active life was thus given to 
the college. He interested himself only in such objects as were in 
harmony with the interests of the college. He taught at various 
times mathematics, natural philosophy, Latin, Greek, and the 
evidences of Christianity. He acquired knowledge with great 
ease, and his wide intellectual sympathies are shown in the 
chairs he filled. In his younger life he was an able and 
stimulating teacher, but the burden of administration was laid 
upon him soon after he became a teacher; and the exceptional 
executive ability shown by him led his colleagues to believe 
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that it was his duty to subordinate his scholarly ambition to the 
welfare of the college. Dr. Maclean acquiesced, and in this way 
he was prevented from becoming eminent in any branch of study. 
It is not too much to say that up to his presidency Princeton had 
enjoyed the services of no chief executive officer who so com- 
pletely sank his own personality in the institution he served. As 
has already been said, his untiring energies, his sagacious judg- 
ment of men and measures contributed largely to the success of 
the administration of Dr. Carnahan; and it was confidently 
expected that his own administration would at its close show an 
advance as great as that made between the death of Dr. Green and 
his own accession. In one important respect this expectation was 
not disappointed. It must be remembered to the lasting honor of 
most of the institutions of higher education in America that up to 
the close of the Civil War they accomplished their great work for 
the Church and State with almost no endowments. This is true 
of both Princeton and Yale. Speaking only of Princeton, after 
having been in existence one hundred and seven years, and after 
having made the noble record shown by the General Catalogue 
and the statistics which have been given in this sketch, the treasury 
contained only fifteen thousand dollars of endowments. It is almost 
incredible that all except this amount which had been received by 
the treasury was of necessity expended for the purchase of lands and 
the erection of buildings and the maintenance, year after year, of the 
work of the college. Besides maintaining the college and largely 
increasing the number of its students, Dr. Maclean, aided by his 
colleagues, and especially by Dr. Matthew B. Hope* and Dr, 

* Dr. Hope’s death, in 1859, was a great loss to the college. He was 
engaged just before his death in concerting measures for an increase in its en- 
dowment. Fortunately, so far as the duties of his chair went, the college 
secured an able successor in Prof. J. H. McIlvaine. ‘‘ Joshua Hall McIlvaine 
was born in Lewes, Delaware, March 4, 1815. Graduating from Princeton 
College in 1837 and from Princeton Seminary in 1840, he entered upon his 
ministerial work at Little Falls, N. Y. Subsequently he held pastorates at 
Utica and Rochester, N. Y., in which last city his ministry was highly suc- 
cessful. In 1860 he accepted the chair of belles-lettres and elocution in 
Princeton College, his department in 1869 embracing also the subject of 
English language and literature. Called to the city of Newark, N. J , in 1870, 
he resigned his professorship to reassume the pastorate ; here he labored until 
1887, when, once again, he returned to educational work as President of 
Evelyn College for Women at Princeton, of which institution he was himself 
the founder and which at the time of his death, January 29, 1897, was com- 
pleting the first decade of its history. Dr. McIlvaine was in his day a versa- 
tile scholar of high attainment. His special studies in Sanskrit and compara- 
tive philology, on which topics he lectured at the Smithsonian Institution, 
were carried on at a time when but few American scholars were working with 
Whitney along those lines of linguistic investigation. His studious devotion 
to the subject of ‘‘ The Arrowhead Inscriptions ’’ was worthy of a specialist in 
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Lyman H. Atwater,* endeavored successfully during his adminis- 
tration to provide the college with some permanent funds. All 
efforts up to this time to secure an endowment had failed; and 








that department. To this distinctively philological and archeological work he 
added a wide rhetorical and literary culture, especially as applied within the 
sphere of English studies, and published at the close of his college professor- 
ship a work on Elocution: The Sources and Elements of its Power, which 
evinces a high order of ability from the fact that it vitally connects, and 
almost for the first time, all real training and expression with the profoundest 
processes of the human mind. Dr. McIlvaine was still further a pronounced 
political economist of the school of Carey and sought with unabated zeal to 
connect in vital union the highest interests of human society with the highest 
demands of ethical law. Teaching this subject when a professor at Princeton, 
he gave to it much of his best thought, awakened in its study a genuine 
enthusiasm, and lifted the whole department from the lower level of the merely 
economic to that of the moral and Christian. It was in connection with this 
line of work that he became such an ardent advocate of the pronounced 
acknowledgment of’ God in the Constitution of the United States. Still 
again, Dr. McIlvaine was a theologian of no inferior order; broad-minded 
and yet analytic and acute ; thoroughly versed in the content of Scripture and 
the high truths of Christian theology, he thought and wrote and spoke on 
these topics with manifest ability and convincing urgency. His published 
works in these directions, The Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil and 
The Wisdom of the Holy Scripture, especially the latter treatise, are a 
sufficient evidence of the depth and range of his theology. It was here that 
much of his power as a preacher lay—in the strong and vital hold that he had 
on the great cardinal truths of the gospel, so that he presented them in vital 
manner. Dr. McIlvaine was a notable example in his preaching of the union 
of marked intellectuality with fervent spiritual power. His thought and expe- 
rience were inseparably fused, and it is not at all strange that his sermons in 
the college chapel were often eloquently and spiritually impressive, and had 
under God a moulding influence over hundreds of young men. Nota few of 
his sermons were made doubly potent by the sharp trials through which he 
was called to pass and which he bore with quiet and heroic fortitude. Asa 
professor in the classroom, Dr. McIlvaine had exceptional gifts, being in 
many respects a great teacher. His conceptions of truth were clear and 
vivid; his personal judgments strong and deep-rooted; his discriminating 
logic keen and searching; and he had, withal, a gift of statement and 
expression which enabled him to enforce and impress his teachings. His 
great power asa teacher lay in his suggestiveness. He never attempted to 
exhaust a subject, but simply to unfold it to the view and examination of the 
student. He had a rare faculty of detecting the salient ideas and principles 
of a subject ; of throwing out germinal suggestions so as to make thinkers of 
students and cast them largely upon their own mental resources. Such an 
order of instruction is more than mere instruction ; it is construction and 
promotion, and with all the advances of higher education far too seldom seen 
among us. In a word, Dr. McIlvaine was a thinker and scholar and writer 
and teacher and preacher of unquestioned ability and possessed an individual- 
ity of mind and character as unique as it was impressive. More than this, he 
was in his place and way and up to the full measure of his opportunity, a dis- 
tinctive moral and educational force, and has left an impress upon his genera- 
tion which is not more visible than it is only because it is so deeply hidden 
within the lives of his pupils and parishioners.’’—MS. of Prof. T. W. Hunt. 

* «My acquaintance with Prof. Lyman H. Atwater began in my freshman 
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efforts had repeatedly been made,—three times during the previous 
administration, in 1825, 1880 and 1835. ‘‘ The aggregate of gifts 
to the college,’’ says Dr. Duffield, ‘‘ during Dr. Maclean’s adminis- 
tration was about $450,000.’ This aggregate is probably a larger 
amount than the college had received in gifts from its foundation 
to the beginning of Dr. Maclean’s administration. The accessions 
to the college were greatly increased. The last year of Dr. Carna- 
han’s administration the number catalogued was two hundred and 
forty-seven ; seven years later, in 1861, just before the beginning 
of the civil war, three hundred and fourteen students were in resi- 
dence. But for the beginning of hostilities and the exodus of all 
the students from the south, the graduating class of that year would 
probably have numbered nearly one hundred. The life of the col- 
lege during this period was in no respect different from its life dur- 
ing the previous adininistrations. The same modes of teaching were 
pursued and the same policy in discipline was executed. The aim 
of Dr. Maclean and his colleagues was to perfect the institution 
as a college. They had tried the experiment of a university and 
as they supposed had failed. The summer school of medicine and 
the law school had been abandoned, and the whole influence of the 
faculty was exerted to develop the institution along the lines of 
the course of study leading to the first degree in the arts. In this 





year when, on the occasion of some discipline which the faculty had imposed 
on some members of our class, a committee of which I was a member waited 
on several members of the faculty in order, if possible, to secure some mitiga- 
tion of the penalty. Dr. Atwater was one of the professors we called on, and 
I shall not soon forget the dignified courtesy with which we were received or 
the wholesome and judicious advice which he gave us. I was very much 
impressed at the time with his kindly but commanding presence, and con- 
ceived on the spot an admiration for the old man which with further acquaint- 
ance ripened into genuine regard. It was in my junior year that I first came 
to know Prof. Atwater asa teacher. That was the relation in which I knew 
him best. He conducted classes in logic, metaphysics, economics and _politi- 
cal science. He was somewhat old-fashioned in his methods, but was one of 
the most effective teachers I have ever known. Physically he was a very 
large man, with a somewhat elephantine gait and his English would have 
delighted the soul of Dr. Johnson. But he had the faculty of making himself 
intelligible, and his subjects were among those that were most intelligently 
appreciated and understood by the large body of students. Dr, Atwater was 
very conscientious in his work and spared no pains to make his subjects clear 
to the average intelligence of his pupils. He had an unusual faculty for 
logical division and definition and a power of statement which, on looking 
back over the lapse of years, I still think to have been extraordinary. But 
more than his qualities as a teacher, what endeared Prof. Atwater to us 
students was the perfect fairness and just considerateness with which he 
treated us. However we might fare at the hands of other professors, we were 
perfectly sure that ‘‘ Dad,”’ as we affectionately called him, would give us fair 
play, and in this we were never disappointed. Dr. Atwater combined a con- 
siderate disposition with an eminently judicial temper. I used to think that 
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Dr. Maclean and the faculty were eminently successful. The cur- 
riculum was enriched and the faculty wasenlarged. How popular 
the college was and how really national it was in the support 
given to it will be seen from the fact that of the three hundred 
and more students in attendance during the college year of 1859- 
60, more than one-third came from the Southern States, and that 
twenty-six of the thirty-one States of the Union were represented 
in the classes. 

The success of Dr. Maclean’s administration, as thus indicated, 
was achieved in spite of great obstacles. He had not been a year in 
the presidency when the college suffered a second time from the 
burning of Nassau Hall. It was destroyed by fire in 1855, and was 
rebuilt at great expense ; the old chapel being enlarged and made 
the library. This expenditure had scarcely been made, when the 
college was compelled by the financial panic which seized the coun- 
try in 1857 to abandon for a time the project of increasing its 
endowment. A period of business depression followed, from which 
the country had not recovered whea, in 1861, the southern States 
seceded and the civil war began. No college in the north was so 
popular in the south as Princeton. As has already been said, at 
the beginning of the civil strife one-third of its students were 
living south of Mason and Dixon’s line. When to this blow is 





in his case a great jurist had been spoiled in order to make a great professor. 
But none of the students of his time would have been willing to enrich the 
judiciary of the country at the expense of the Princeton faculty. I well 
remember going to Dr. Atwater on a number of occasions for advice. This was 
never refused. With what at the time seemed to me unnecessary minuteness the 
learned professor would indicate by a process of logical exclusion a number 
of alternatives that were not to be chosen. He would then say, ‘‘but if I 
were in your case I think I should take the following course, to wit,’’ and 
then he would outline a policy so eminently sensible as to carry instant con- 
viction with it and leave nothing further to be said. Dr. Atwater was wise 
and conservative in counsel and seldom made a mistake. He was a man upon 
whose judgment not only the students but also his colleagues in the faculty 
leaned. He was a pillar in the Church, being recognized as an authority in 
ecclesiastical law and a citizen who was profoundly interested in the welfare 
of his community and the nation. His ripe judgment came to be respected 
by our public men and legislators, who in times of perplexity came to him for 
council and guidance. Dr. Atwater’s was a great, simple and kindly nature. 
He was honest, open and straightforward in all his dealings with his fellow- 
men. Anything like sharp practice or Machiavellian politics was wholly for- 
eign to his nature. There was a simple dignity about the man that was truly 
Roman, and with it all he was animated by a child-like Christian spirit. His 
religion was as straight and as genuine as his life. Seeing his homely good- 
ness from day to day, we students could not doubt the reality of the Christian- 
ity he professed. On that February day in 1883, when the dear old man died, 
the world lost a large and royal soul, but he left behind him the record of a 
noble life which is still a power in the hearts of all who knew and loved him.”’ 
—MS. of Prof. Alexander T. Ormond. 
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added the enlistment of not a few of its students in the Union 
army and the diminution of the entering classes on account of the 
call of the country on its young men to defend the Union on the 
field of battle, the only cause for wonder is that during the four 
years of active hostilities the college maintained itself so well. 
With the close of the war the numbers of the students slowly 
increased. Three years after peace was declared, that is to say, in 
1868, the entering students numbered one hundred and seventeen— 
‘the largest number,” says Dr. Duffield, ‘‘ up to that period 
in the history of the college.” But just as the college was recov- 
ering the popularity which it enjoyed immediately before the war 
began, Dr. Maclean began to feel the burdens of age. His energy 
was not what it once was, and, what was more important, the war 
among its other revolutions had changed the views of many, inter- 
ested in higher education, concerning the college curriculum and 
college management. The Presbyterian Church of the north, 
which had been divided since 1838, was preparing the way for 
a reunion. The country was entering upon a new life. Dr. 
Maclean felt that he should yield to another the position 
which for fourteen years he had occupied with such con- 
spicuous success. He resigned at the close of fifty years 
of official life, his resignation taking place at the commence- 
ment of 1868. After he retired he employed his leisure 
in writing the history of the college. One of his students has 
admirably said: ‘* Of the intellectual character of Dr. Maclean it 


is not easy to form an estimate. The circumstances of the college 
forced him to give instruction in so many departments that it would 


have been a marvel if he had found additional time to prove his 
genius in any. But so strong and facile was his mental energy 
that it developed a notable degree of talent for almost every sub- 
ject that interested him. He was able to hold the different chairs 
in Princeton, not through mere partiality ; for, it is now known-— 
what his modesty at the time concealed—that he received over- 
tures from other colleges to fill similar professorships with them. 
Dr. Matthew B. Hope,* than whom Princeton never had a 


‘“‘Matthew B. Hope, D.D, was born in Central Pennsylvania, June 31, 
1812, and died at Princeton, December 17, 1859. He was a graduate of Jeffer- 
son College, of Princeton Theological Seminary and of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. He was licensed and ordained as 
an evangelist in 1835; went as a missionary to Singapore, India, in 1836 ; 
returned home after two years because of failing health ; was appointed finan- 
cial secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Education in 1839 and correspond- 
ing secretary in 1842. In 1846 he resigned the secretaryship of the Board for 
the professorship of belles-lettres and political economy in the College of 
New Jersey. He was a man of excellent judgment, of clear insight, of strong 
convictions, of high and solemn purpose, of strong individuality, direct, 
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shrewder judge of men, used to say that had Maclean given him- 
self to any particular study in science, philosophy or language, he 
would easily have attained celebrity in it. If we doubt this, we 
may find a reason for the failure of Dr. Maclean to become a master 
in specialty, not in the lack of special ability, but rather in the 
possession of certain other intellectual impulses, which made his 
thoughts overflow any single channel.’’* 

But if he failed to attain eminence in any single direction, Dr. 
Maclean was eminently gifted asa councilor. He grasped seri- 
ously the elements of any situation in which the college was 
placed, and was as able as most men to discern the policy which it 
demanded. He knew men well. Quickly and with a large degree 
of accuracy, he inferred character from conduct. He not only 
seldom made mistakes, but was extraordinarily successful in the 
selection or nomination of colleagues. His accurate estimate of 





kindly, without pride and without show. As a teacher of rhetoric he 
analyzed ‘the process and the laws underlying the process by which the con- 
victions of the intellect are not only conveyed from the speaker to the hearers, 
but transferred, in the act of conveyance, from the sphere of the intellect to 
that of the active powers.’ In other words, he taught rhetoric both as a 
science and as an art. He had a subtle, analytic mind, and, above all the 
other members of the faculty, he sought to make the students think. His 
classroom exercises were mental gymnastics. Ifthe students in their answers 
repeated the precise language of his book or lectures, it worried him. For, as 
style is the expression of the individuality of the man, such answers were no 
decisive evidence to him that the students had mastered the subject and 
assimilated the thought, and when he plied them with questions to test them, 
and brought their ignorance of the subject to light, it was with utter self- 
oblivion and an ardent desire to make them think and to bring them to see 
the truth. His lectures on political economy were based on the principle 
involved in the precept, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ When 
he criticised an author, it was not with an air of superior wisdom, nor as one 
who was seeking to exalt himself at the expense of the author, but with a 
genuine love of truth and desire that the student might see and get the truth. 
He was honest through and through, a preéminently good man, and intensely 
interested in the spiritual welfare of the students. One of his ablest and most 
distinguished pupils, Dr. D. 8S. Gregory, says: ‘Dr. Hope was one of the most 
remarkable men whom I ever met. His was one of the most delicately 
organized natures I ever knew. In it there was naturally the greatest deli- 
cacy of the senses accompanied by remarkable keenness and breadth of 
intellect, depth of emotion, firmness of will and sensitiveness of taste and 
conscience and all dominated by absolute loyalty to Jesus Christ. As a 
teacher, educator, instructor, he was by far the ablest with whom I ever came 
in contact. . ... During the years of my connection with Princeton College, 
he was preéminently the spiritual power in the institution, so far as that power 
was embodied in any one personality. I doubt if any man in any institution 
ever exerted greater transforming influence over his pupils than did Dr. Hope 
over those who came into closest relations with him.’ ’’—MS. of Prof. S. 
Stanhope Orris. 


* Memorial Address by James M. Ludlow, D.D. 
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men was shown clearly in his estimate of himself. Probably no 
man ever connected with Princeton College took his own measure 
more exactly. This knowledge of himself was due not more to his 
ability than to the sincerity of his character. This sincerity, with the 
magnanimity and charity that were blended with it, was recognized 
not only by those associated with him in the board of trustees and 
faculty of instruction, but also by his students and the people of 
the town in which he passed his life. ‘‘ My immediate predeces- 
sor,” says Dr. MeCosh, ‘‘ was John Maclean, the well-beloved, who 
watched over young men so carefully and never rebuked a student 
without making him a friend.” * Dr. Charles Hodge called him 
the most loved man in America; and Dr. Ludlow gave apt expres- 
sion to the feeling of all his students touching his personal interest 
in them in the remark: “St. Hildegarde used to say, ‘I put my 
soul within your soul.’ Dr. Maclean put his soul within the soul 
of the young man if evera man did; he felt for us, he felt as 
he felt himself in us.’ It was the conviction of Dr. Maclean’s 
sympathy with the hfe of each of his students, his readiness to 
sacrifice himself for their interests, that gave him in his old age 
and retirement the love and honor and troops of friends that blessed 
his latest years. In the narrower and retired life he lived after his 
resignation, he was as active as a philanthropist, though within a 
restricted field, as he ever had been. As he had lived beloved by 
all, he died lamented by all, August 10, 1886. 

The resignation of Dr. Maclean having been accepted to take 
effect at the commencement of 1868, the trustees elected, as his 
suecessor, the Rev. Dr. William Henry Green, professor of Orien- 
tal and Old Testament literature in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. Though himself a graduate of Lafayette College, Prof. 
Green’s family had been associated with Princeton College from its 
foundation. Jonathan Dickinson, the first president of the college, 
and Caleb Smith, its first tutor, were among his ancestors; and 
among its distinguished graduates and benefactors have been some 
of his near relatives. For many years he had given himself exclu- 
sively to Oriental and Old Testament studies, but in his younger 
life he had shown fine gifts as a teacher in other departments, and 
had been the pastor of a prominent church in Philadelphia. It was 
felt not only that his acceptance would strengthen the hold of the 
college on the church which had in the main supported it, and 
bring to it new friends and enlarged endowment, but that Dr. 
Green’s scholarship and character would greatly benefit the scholar- 
ship, the discipline and the general life of the institution. The 
trustees received his declinature with great regret, but the news of 
it was heard at the theological seminary with the greatest pleasure. 


* Life of James MeCosh, p. 192. 
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Except that of Dr. Green, no name united the trustees until it 
was proposed that the Rev. Dr. James McCosh, professor of logic 
and philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast, Ireland, be invited to 
take the vacant chair. Dr. McCosh visited America in 1866, and 
his addresses deepened the favorable impression which his apolo- 
getic and philosophical writings had made. He was received and 
heard everywhere as a thinker and writer of deserved eminence. 
The writer of this sketch well remembers the large audience which 
gathered in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, one evening 
during this visit, to listen to his defense of the Gospels against the 
attack made upon them in Renan’s Life of Jesus, and how fully he 
sustained the reputation which had preceded him. His views in 
philosophy were those which had been taught and defended at 
Princeton College, and his Scottish nationality and his residence in 
Ulster were an additional recommendation to the college of John 
Witherspoon and to the Church of Francis Makemie. Moreover, 
the fact that he had taken the side of the Free Church at the 
disruption, led the friends of the college to believe that he would 
* be at home in a republic. The divided Presbyterian Church was 
about to reunite, and it was fortunate that Dr. McCosh had 
no memories of the theological and ecclesiastical battles which cul- 
minated in the division. For these reasons, his acceptance was 
received with great pleasure, and with confidence that the college 
would prosper and be enlarged during his administration. The 
Rev. Dr. Stearns, of Newark, a trustee of the college, was modera- 
tor of the New School Presbyterian General Assembly in 1868. 
While the Assembly was sitting he learned of Dr. McCosh’s accept- 
ance. The writer happened to be standing by, when he told the 
news to the late Dr. Henry Boynton Smith. Dr. Smith said: ‘ It 
was a wise choice. He is a man of great ability. He may easily 
prove as great a gift to the church and state as John Wither- 
spoon.’”’ While his acceptance awakened high hopes, no one 
anticipated his great and brilliant administration. Looking back 
upon it, now that it has been closed, it must be regarded as the 
most successful, and in important respects the greatest administra- 
tion the college has enjoyed. Undoubtedly Dr. McCosh was for- 
tunate in the time of his presidency and in his colleagues. But 
greatness consists largely in seizing the opportunities which time 
offers; and not a few of his colleagues were his own students who 
owed their inspiration to his teachings and example. 

His administration is too recent to make appropriate an estimate 
of it like that which has been given of each of the earlier admin- 
istrations. He is the last of the presidents who have completed 
their work. Such an estimate can be made only of a presidency 
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which stands not at the close of but well within a series. Concerning 
one thing, however, there is no peril in making a positive state- 
ment. Whatever shall be the development of the institution 
hereafter, it must always be said of James McCosh that, 
while loyal to the foundation and the history of the college, 
he, more than any other man, made it a university. Though 
it was not until after his death that the name was given, it should 
never be forgotten that the university life began in and because ot 
his administration.* 


* The following minute of the faculty adopted November 17, 1894, recog- 
nizes this fact: 

“In recording the death of President McCosh, the faculty are not able to 
give adequate expression to their feeling. For many years their relations 
with him were closer than those of any other portion of the academic body ; 
and their continued friendship with him since his retirement from office has 
only deepened the sense of bereavement and increased the veneration and 
love with which they have followed him to his grave. 

“While presiding in the faculty, Dr. McCosh always commanded respect 
by his conscientious devotion to the college; by his fidelity in the routine of 
official duties ; by his watchful supervision of the details of the whole admin- | 
istration ; by his kindly interest in the labors of his colleagues; by his hos- 
pitable welcome to every new study and new teacher; by the wisdom and 
liberality of his plans for expanding the courses of instruction ; and the won- 
derful efficiency and success with which he carried these plans toward com- 
pletion. 

““The results of his presidency have made a new epoch in our history. Zhe. 
college has virtually become a university. Its faculty has been trebled in 
numbers. Its alumniand friends have rallied around it with new loyalty. 
Munificent gifts have been poured into its treasury. Schools of science, of 
philosophy, of art, of civil and electrical engineering have been founded, 
with endowed professorships, fellowships and prizes, and an ample equipment 
of libraries, museums, laboratories, observatories, chapels, dormitories, aca- 
demic halls and athletic grounds and buildings. We live amid architectural 
monuments of his energy, which other college generations after us will con- 
tinue to admire. 

“In his own department of instruction, Dr. McCosh has raised the college 
to its proper eminence as a seat of philosophical culture. He did this prima- 
rily as a thinker, by original contributions to logic, to metaphysics, to psy- 
chology, to ethics and to the intuitional school of philosophy ; also asa writer, 
by the numerous works, written in a strong and clear style, with which he 
has enriched the philosophical literature of his time ; and especially as an in- 
spiring teacher, by training enthusiastic disciples, who are now perpetuating 
his influence in various institutions of learning. From this faculty alone a 
band of such disciples has borne him reverently to his burial. 

“In the sphere of college discipline, Dr. McCosh aimed at the moral train- 
ing of the whole undergraduate community. The students were brought 
into more normal relations with the faculty. Vicious traditions and customs 
among them were uprooted, Their self-government was guarded and pro- 
moted ; and their religious life found fuller expression in the new Mar- 
quand Chapel, Murray Hall and the St. Paul’s Society. 

“Tn the cause of the higher education Dr. McCosh became a leader at once 
conservative and progressive. On the one hand he sought to retain the 
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The story of the life and work of this great president, it has 
seemed to the writer, ought to be told here by those who knew him 
intimately and were associated with him in the work he did. 
Happily, the literature is abundant and throws light from various 
sides on his striking personality, his gifts as a thinker, writer and 
teacher, and his career as a president. For a biography detailed 
enough for our purpose, we are indebted to his student, colleague 
and intimate friend, Prof. Andrew F. West. This biography, 
illustrated by extracts from his autobiography and estimates of his 
ability and attainments by others who knew him well, will for 
this article be the best history of his administration. 

‘* Rarely,’’ writes Prof. West, ‘‘ has academic history repeated 
itself with such precision and emphasis as in the person of James 
McCosh, who, though unique in his own generation, had a real 
prototype in the person of one, though only one, of his predeces- 
sors, President John Witherspoon, the ruler of Princeton a century 
ago. Each of them was in point of ancestry a Covenanter, by 
birth a Lowland Scotchman, in his youth a student at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, in his manhood a minister of the Church of 
Scotland at a crisis in its history, and in that crisis an important 
figure, Witherspoon heading the opposition to moderatism and 


classics for their disciplinal value and as fundamental to the learned profes- 
sions and all true scholarship; and, for like reasons, the mathematics as 
essential to the sciences, whether pursued as bodies of pure knowledge 
or applied in the arts. But, on the other hand, he found due place for the host 
of new special studies—literary, historical, political, artistic, technical— 
demanded by modern life and culture. His inaugural address ‘On Academic 
Teaching in Europe’ may be said to have struck the keynote of true aca- 
demic teaching in America. 

‘“‘As the representative head of the.college, President McCosh was always 
and everywhere faithful to its Christian traditions. By his writings, lectures 
and addresses he defended ‘Fundamental Truths’ in religion no less than in 
philosophy ; he vindicated the ‘Method of the Divine Government’ physical 
as well as moral; he set forth the ‘Typical Forms and Special Ends in 
Creation’ as consistent with evolution; he showed the analogy of ‘The 
Natural and the Supernatural ;’ and he maintained a logical ‘Realism’ and 
‘Theism’ against the growing scepticism of the day. At the same time his 
discriminating conservatism was ever held in hearty sympathy with the 
modern scientific spirit and his steadfast adherence to the principles of evan- 
gelical religion never narrowed his Christian sympathies. <A leader in great 
international alliances and councils of the churches, he also consistently wel- 
comed students of every religious denomination to their chartered privileges 
within our walls. The representatives of all creeds mingled in his funeral. 

‘*While a commanding figure has passed from public view, there remains 
among us, who were his nearer associates, the charm of a unique personality 
and rare Christian character, to be henceforth enshrined in our memories 
with reverence and affection. 

‘‘To his bereaved family we can only tender our deepest sympathy, praying 
that they may receive those divine consolations which he himself taught 
during his life and illustrated in peaceful death.”’ 
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Dr. McCosh helping to form the Free Church. When already 
past the meridian of life each of them came to America to do his 
greatest work as president of Princeton, the one arriving in 1768 
and the other in 1868. Though of different degrees of eminence 
in different particulars, they were nevertheless of fundamentally 
the same character, being philosophers of reality, ministers of 


evangelical and yet catholic spirit, constructive and aggressive in 
temper, stimulating as teachers, stout upholders of disciplinary 
education, men of marked personal independence, of wide interest 
in public affairs and thoroughly patriotic as Americans. The prin- 
ciples of college government on which Witherspoon acted Dr. 
McCosh expressly avowed. ‘ These principles,’ he wrote, ‘ were 
full of wisdom, tact and kindness. I, without knowing them till 
afterward, have endeavored to act on the same principles, but more 
imperfectly. Govern, said he, govern always, but beware of 
governing too much.’ * Their presidencies were long and suc- 
cessful. Each lived the last twenty-six years of his life in Prince- 
ton, and it may be notived as a striking final coincidence that they 
passed away a century apart, almost to the day—Witherspoon 
dying November 15, 1794, and Dr. McCosh on November 16, 1894. 

“James McCosh was born April 1, 1811, at Carskeoch Farm, on 
the left bank of the ‘ bonnie Doon,’ just above the village of 
Patna, some twelve miles from Ayr, the county town of Ayrshire. 
In this region, so full of inspiring Scottish memories, his boyhood 
was spent, and in common with so many of his countrymen who 
have risen to fame he received his first education in the parochial 
school. In 1824, when but thirteen years old, he entered the 
University of Glasgow, an institution already famous in the annals 
of the Scottish philosophy for the teaching of Reid and Hutcheson 
—a fit place for the young student to begin, who was later to write 
the history of the Scottish School. Here he remained five years. 
In 1829 he entered the University of Edinburgh, coming under 
the influence of Thomas Chalmers and David Welsh in theology 
and of Sir William Hamilton in philosophy. He had also some 
strong intellectual compeers among the students of that time. 
Such, for example, was Tait, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Incidents of Dr. McCosh’s youth and student days formed 
the basis of many an interesting anecdote in his later years. Of 
such were his remembrances as a boy of the recurring anniversaries 
when his elders used to pledge with enthusiasm ‘ the memory of 
Bobbie Burns.’ At other times he would dwell with fondness on 
one cr another loved feature of the home scenery of Ayrshire or 
the talk of its people. The competition for intellectual honors at 


* John Witherspoon and His Times, Philadelphia, 1890. 
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the university formed another theme. Then, too, the strong 
impress of Sir William Hamilton’s personality as well as of his 
teaching was one of those things that delighted his Princeton 
pupils to notice, especially as seen in the way he treasured some 
remark of his great teacher. ‘Do you know the greatest thing 
he ever said to me?’ Dr. McCosh asked one day of the writer. 
‘It was this: So reason as to have but one step between your 
premise and its conclusion.’ The syllogism unified and turned 
into a rule of conduct! Well might such a vigorous maxim take 
the imperative form. And how vividly real it made the act of 
reasoning seem! It was toward the close of his student days at 
Edinburgh that Dr. MeCosh wrote his essay entitled ‘ The Stoic 
Philosophy,’ in recognition of which the university, upon motion 
of Sir William Hamilton, conferred upon him the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

“Tn 1835 he was licensed as a minister of the Established Church 
of Scotland. Toward the close of the same year he was elected 
by the members of the congregation minister of the Abbey 
church of Arbroath, the ‘ Fairport’ of Sir Walter Scott’s Anti- 
quary, a flourishing town in Forfarshire, on the eastern coast, 
sixteen miles north of Dundee. While in this parish he made the 
acquaintance of the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, eight years his senior, 
the minister of the neighboring parish of Arbilot, and afterwards so 
celebrated in the Old Greyfriars pulpit in Edinburgh. They were 
helpful to each other in their pastoral work and counsel, and 
formed the nucleus of a group of ministers who met to discuss 
with earnestness the impending dangers to the Church, consequent 
upon ‘intrusion’ of ministers upon congregations by the Crown 
irrespective of the preference of the people. They promptly 
identified themselves with the view that this subjection of the 
Church to the Crown was to be brought to an end, advocating, as 
Dr. McCosh had already done in his Edinburgh student days, what 
was known as Non-Intrusion. In 1838, on the suggestion of Dr. 
Welsh, his former teacher, Dr. McCosh was appointed by the Crown 
to the charge of the church at Brechin, a short distance from 
Arbroath. Brechin was an attactive old cathedral town with a 
large outlying country parish. In this arduous charge he labored 
most assiduously in company with his colleague, the Rev. A. L. R. 
Foote. Besides attending to his stated church ministrations and 
the regular visiting of its congregation, he went abroad every- 
where, preaching the Gospel in barns, kitchens and taverns, or in 
the open fields and wherever else he could do good.* His com- 

* Disruption Worthies : A Memorial of 1843. Edinburgh and London, 1881. 


The sketch of Dr. McCosh, written by Prof. George Macloskie, is found on 
pp. 348-348. 
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munion roll gradually swelled until it included fourteen hundred 
persons. Meanwhile the ecclesiastical sky was darkening. The 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland was impending, and whea 
in 1843 it had become inevitable, Dr. McCosh, in common with 
hundreds of other ministers, surrendered his living. He at once 
proceeded to organize in his old parish a congregation of the Free 
Church, into which over eight hundred of his former parishioners 
followed him. He also rendered great service at this crisis by 
organizing new congregations, providing them with preachers, 
raising money and gettin 
‘A good horseman,’ says one of his best. newspaper biographies,* 


g sites for the erection of new churches 
‘he rode long distances from place to place and preached in barns, 
ballrooms or fields, as was found necessary.’ In 1843 and the 
following year he was a member of one of the deputations 
appointed by the General Assembly to visit various parts of Eng- 
land and arouse Nonconformist interest in the position of the 
Free Church. In 1845 he was married at Brechin to Miss Isabella 
Guthrie, daughter of the physician, James Guthrie, and niece of 
Thomas Guthrie, his friend in his early ministry at Arbroath. 

“In this round of active life, with all its details and distractions, 
he kept alive his philosophical thinking, and in 1850 published at 
Edinburgh his Method of the Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral.+ It was most favorably reviewed by Hugh Miller and 
commended by Sir William Hamilton. It brought him at one 


e 
into prominence as a philosophic writer of thought and clearness. 


* The Scotsman, Edinburgh, November 19, 1894. 

+ “No sooner did McCosh’s heavy though pleasant labor in founding con- 
gregations of the Free Church relax a little, than he began the composition of 
The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. During the period 
of writing the author received much encouragement from his intimate college 
friend. William Hanna. It was he, likewise, who aided in the work inciden- 
tal to publication. The author showed his book in manuscript to Dr. Cun- 
ningham and Dr. James Buchanan. Both approved, and the latter suggested 
some changes which were adopted. The volume was published in 1850, and 
through Dr. Guthrie copies were sent to the two Scotchmen then most emi- 
nent in the world of abstract thought, Sir William Hamilton and Hugh 
Miller. The former announced his decision at once: ‘It is refreshing to 
read a work so distinguished for originality and soundness of thinking, especi- 
ally as coming from an author of our own country.’ Hugh Miller said in the 
Witness that the work was of the compact and thought-eliciting complexion 
which men do not willingly let die. The first edition was exhausted in six 
months. An American edition was published very soon afterward, and that, 
too, sold rapidly. The boox passed through twenty editions in less than forty 
years and still has a sale in both Great Britain and in America. Time, there- 
fore, may be said to have passed its judgment upon the Divine Government.’’— 
Prof. W. M. Sloane's Life of Me Cosh. 

¢ ‘The real importance of Dr. McCosh’s work in philosophy was to a great 
extent obscured during his life by a certain lack of appreciation of which he occa- 
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The story goes that Earl Clarendon, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, sitting down to read a copy one Sunday morning, became so 
absorbed in the book that he missed going to church, and read on 
till evening without stopping, and soon after offered Dr. McCosh 
the chair of logic and metaphysics in the newly founded Queen’s 





sionally complained. ‘They won’t give mea hearing,’ he would say somewhat 
mournfully. And then he would cheer up under the assuring conviction that 
realism, as it was the first, would also be the final, philosophy. Dr. McCosh’s 
position in philosophy suffered during his life from a kind of reaction against the 
Scottish school, which had set in with Mill’s destructive criticism of Hamilton. 
It was also materially affected by the strong movement in the direction of evo- 
lutionary empiricism, of which Herbert Spencer was the exponent and leader. 
The dogmatic and positive tone of Dr. McCosh himself had doubtless something 
to do with the tendency to undervalue his work. There are other circum- 
stances which must not be overlooked in estimating the value of Dr. McCosh’s 
philosophy. It scarcely ever happens that a man is the best judge of his own 
work or that the things on which he puts the greatest stress possess the most 
permanent value. Much of Dr.-McCosh’s work is of a transitional character. 
His whole attitude toward evolution, for example, is that of a transitional 
thinker, and although hospitable to the new, maintains, on the whole, the old 
points of view. Dr. McCosh, it may be said, accepted evolution provisionally, 
but he could scarcely be called an evolutionary thinker. Again, it is true of 
Dr. McCosh, as of most other men, that the principle and content of his work 
must be distinguished from the form in which he embodied it. Generally it is 
a failure to distinguish the principle from the accidental form that constitutes 
one of the greatest limitations of any thinker. This is certainly true of Dr. 
McCosh. The essence of all his doctrines was so associated in his mind with 
a certain mode of conceiving and stating them as to make the form seem 
essential to the doctrine. An example of this is his theory of natural realism 
in the sphere of perception, in which a certain mode of apprehending the 
object was deemed essential to the assertion of reality itself. Leaving out of 
view, however, atcidental features and elements of a merely transitional char- 
acter, it seems to me that Dr. McCosh has contributed séveral elements of 
distinct value to the thinking of his time. One of these is to be found in his 
treatment of the intuitions. At the time Dr. McCosh first became interested 
in the problems of speculation, intuitionism had suffered a kind of eclipse in 
the writings of Sir William Hamilton, whuse attempt to combine Scottish 
epistemology with Kantian metaphysics had resulted in a purely negative 
theory of such intuitive principles, for example, as causality. Dr. McCosh 
harked back to Reid and reasserted the pure Scottish position against the un- 
natural hybrid of the Hamiltonian metaphysics. But he is not to be regarded 
as simply a reasserter of Reid. His wide acquaintance with the history of 
philosophy, as well as his keener faculty of criticism, led to a more careful and 
discriminating analysis of the intuitive principles of the mind as well as to a 
more philosophical statement of them. He also connected them with the 
three epistemological functions of cognition, judgment and belief, in such a 
way as to bring them into closer relation with experience, and by recognizing 
a distinction between their cognitive and rational forms to admit the agency 
of an empirical process in their passage from the singular to the more general 
stage cf their apprehension. Of course, where the reality of intuitive princi- 
ples is denied, Dr. McCosh’s interpretation of them will not be appreciated. 
But inasmuch as the affirmation of native elements in some form is likely to 
continue, the contribution of Dr. McCosh to intuitional thinking is likely to be 
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College, in Belfast. Dr. McCosh accepted the offer, removing to 
Belfast in 1852, and continuing there until he came to Princeton. 
His class-room was notable in many ways—for his brilliant lectur- 
ing, his interesting method of questioning, his solicitude for his 
students and their enthusiasm for him. Besides fulfilling his regu- 


one of permanent value. The one point on which Dr. McCosh was most 
strenuous was that of realism. He had a kind of phobia of all idealistic or phe- 
nomenal theories. This rendered him somewhat unduly impatient of these 
theories, and they sometimes received scant justice at his hands. But what- 
ever his failings as a critic there was no ambiguity about his own point of view. 
He was the doughtiest kind of a realist, ready at all times to break a lance in 
defense of his belief. Here as elsewhere, in estimating the value of Dr. Mc- 
Cosh’s work, it is necessary to observe the distinction between the principle 
and the form of his doctrine. Perhaps few thinkers at present would accept 
the unmodified form of his realism. But the positions he had most at heart, 
namely, that philosophy must start with reality if it would end with it, and 
that philosophy misses its aim if it misses reality and stops in the negations of 
positivism or Kantism:—these are positions which a very wide school of 
thinkers have very much at heart. Dr. McCosh’s realism is a tonic which in- 
vigorates the spirit that comes into contact with it and indisposes it to any sort 
of indolent acquiescence in a negative creed. In harking back to Reid, Dr. 
McCosh was recognizing intellectual kinship in more ways than one. The 
spirit of Reid, while pretty positive and dogmatic, was also inductive and ob- 
servational. Reid hated speculation, and would not employ it except at the 
behest of practical needs. Dr. McCosh was a man of kindred spirit. His dis- 
trust of speculation amounted at times, I think, to a positive weakness. But 
his shrewd common sense, combined with a genius for observation and an in- 
tense love of fact, constituted perhaps the most marked quality of his mind. 
It has kept his work fresh and interesting, packed his books with new and in- 
teresting facts and shrewd observations and has made them rich treasure- 
houses for those who come after him. This is especially true in his psycho- 
logical work. Here, where on account of the rapid advance of psychology in 
both method and content, the results of his generation of workers are fast be- 
coming inadequate to the new demands, it ought not be forgotten that Dr. 
McCosh was almost the pioneer of a new departure in psychology in this 
country ; that his was the most potent in the advocacy of that marriage of the 
old science of introspection with physiology, out ef which the new physio- 
logical psychology arose ; that his example was potent in advocating the sub- 
stitution of an observational for a closet psychology ; and that while he con- 
tributed little to experimental results, the influence of his spirit and teaching 
was strongly favorable to them. Perhaps in the end it will be seen that Dr. 
McCosh rendered his most lasting service in the sphere of religious thought. 
In view of the tendency in many quarters to divorce philosophy from religion 
and insist that philosophy has no legitimate interest in the problems of religion, 
the attitude of Dr. McCosh is reassuring. That the problems of religion are 
the supreme and final questions in philosophy, and that no philosophy is ade- 
quate that is unable to find some rational] justification, at least, for a theistic view 
of the world :—these were points on which he insisted as cardinal. Dr Mc- 
Cosh was a profound thinker who saw clearly the necessity of a metaphysical 
groundwork of both morals and religion. His own theistic conviction was at 
all times firmand unclouded. But aside from the form of his individual beliefs 
his insistence on the questions of God’s existence and man’s relation to Him 
as the vitalest issues of philosophy, contains an important lesson for the time. 
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lar duties, he served as an examiner for the Queen’s University of 
Ireland, as a member of the distinguished Board of Examiners 
who organized the first competitive examinations for the Civil 
Service of India, and as an examiner for the Furgusson Scholar- 
ships, open to graduates of Scottish universities.* In 1858 he 
visited the principal schools and universities of Prussia, carefully 
acquainting himself with their organization and methods and pub- 
lishing his opinions regarding them in 1859. It was at Belfast he 
brought out his Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill's Philosophy, 
Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation (in conjunction 
with Prof. George Dickie), The Intuitions of the Mind, + 


In this connection, also, his relation to the evolution theory is noteworthy. 
It was in the religious aspect of this theory, and especially its bearing on 
theism, that he was most vitally interested. He early saw that a theistic con- 
ception of development was possible, and this prevented him from adopting 
the view of its extreme opponents and condemning it as necessarily atheistic 
and irreligious. He maintained the possibility of conceiving evolution from a 
theistic basis as a feature of the method of Divine government, and this led 
him to take a hospitable attitude towards the evolution idea, while at the same 
time it enabled him to become the most formidable critic of evolution in its 
really atheistic and irreligious forms. This treatment of the problem of evo- 
lution by a religious thinker possesses more than a transitional value. It cor- 
rectly embodies, I think, the wisest and most philosophical attitude which a 
religious mind can take towards the advances of science during that period of 
uncertainty which ordinarily precedes the final adjustment of the new into 
the framework of established truth. On the question of Dr McCosh’s 
originality, I think this may be said: While it is true that he has added no 
distinctively new idea to philosophy, yet his work possesses originality in that 
it not only responded to the demands of the time, but also bears the stamp of 
the author's striking and powerful individuality. The form of Dr. McCosh’s 
discussions is always fresh, characteristic and original. He was an original 
worker in that his work bore the stamp of his time and personality and con- 
stituted part and parcel of the living energy of his generation.’’—Prof. A. T. 
Ormond. 

*The Northern Whig, Belfast, November 19, 1894. 

+ “The positive characterization of modern Princeton must begin with a 
description of its dominant mode of thinking, which is the philosophical. 
This is one of our many inheritances from Dr. McCosh. So habituated to this 
habit of mind is the Princeton teacher, that he hardly realizes the strength of 
this prevailing tendency. A Harvard man is apt to measure things by liter- 
ary standards, and a Harvard graduate who comes as an instructor to Prince- 
ton is apt to be surprised to find how pervasive and all but universal is this 
philosophical temper here. It is this cast or mode of thinking, rather than 
strict uniformity in philosophical beliefs, which is the most striking feature of 
the University’s intellectual life. Traditionally, Princeton is committed to a 
realistic metaphysics as opposed to agnosticism, materialism or idealism. The 
far-reaching importance of the last is, indeed, admitted, but the maturer judg- 
ment of Princeton’s philosophers inclines to the acknowledgment of ‘a re- 
fractory element’ in experience, which, while ‘without form and void,’ unless 
enmeshed in the categories of Reason, refuses ‘wholly to merge its being in a 
network of relations.’ They prefer, therefore, to admit the existence of an 
impasse to a complete intellectual unification of the universe, than to pur- 
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and The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. In his church 
relations he was both an active promoter of evangelical piety 
and an efficient helper in ecclesiastical counsels. He helped to 
organize the Ministerial Support Fund of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, seeking to evoke liberality and self-support in view of 
the coming disendowment. In the face of much opposition he 
advocated giving up the Regiwm Donum. Arguments he used in 
this discussion were afterwards influential with Mr. Gladstone in 
connection with the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland.* 
_He advocated a system of intermediate schools to prepare for 
higher institutions of learning, and particularly labored for the 
great cause of a general system of national elementary schools. 
His own pupils attained marked success in the examinations for 
the Civil Service and some of them became very eminent, one of 
them being Sir Robert Hart, the present chief of the Chinese 
Customs Service. He was not a man who could be hid, and so 
there is little to wonder at in the distinction he earned, whether 
evidenced by the respect of men like Chalmers, Guthrie, Hugh 
Miller, Sir William Hamilton, Dean Mansel, the present Duke of 
Argyll, and Mr. Gladstone, the kindly humor of Thackeray or 
the flings of Ruskin and sharp rejoinders of John Stuart Mill. 

‘Dr. McCosh paid his first visit to America in 1866, receiving a 
hearty welcome. In June, 1868, he was called to the presidency 
of Princeton. He accepted the call after due deliberation, and 
arrived at Princeton, October 22, of the same year. The story of 
the low condition of Princeton at that time, consequent upon the 
Civil War, does not need to be told here. So far as equipment 
and numbers can speak the tale is soon told. Excepting a few pro- 
fessors’ houses, there are now on the campus only six buildings which 
were owned by the college when Dr. McCosh arrived. They are Nas- 
sau Hall, the old president’s (now the dean’s) house, the old chapel, 
the College Offices, Kast College and West College. There were but 
sixteen instructors in the faculty, and about 250 students. 





chase metaphysical unity at the cost of surrendering the judgments of common 
sense, and at the risk of discovering that the hoped-for treasure is but dross at 
the last.""—Prof. W. M. Daniels, The Critic, October 24, 1896. 

* «The ecclesiastical condition of Ireland was at that time anomalous; the 
rich Episcopalian minority being sustained as an Established Church, a sop 
thrown to the Presbyterian middle-class minority in the shape of a regium 
donum, or partial endowment, which helped them to acquiesce in the wrong 
done to the Roman Catholic majority, who were poor and left out in the cold, 
When the right time arrived, Dr. McCosh lectured and wrote in favor of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, and argued from his experience in Scot- 
land for the inauguration of a Sustentation Fund by the Irish Presbyterians. 
This was the opening of a struggle which ended in the carrying out of all his 
views greatly to the furtherance of religion, as the people of Ireland now con- 
fess.’’—Prof. George Macloskie in Sloane’s Life of McCosh, pp. 120, 121. 
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‘The institution was depleted, salaries were low and academic 
standards had suffered, both in the way of scholarship and disci- 
pline. It had been a discouraging time in Princeton’s history, and 
the self-denial of President Maclean and the band of professors 
who went with the college through the war, has been only too 
slightly appreciated. The writer entered Princeton as a Freshman 
in January, 1870, when the beginnings of Dr. McCosh’s power 
were being manifested. His influence was like an electric shock, 
instantaneous, paralyzing to opposition and stimulating to all who 
were not paralyzed. Old student disorders were taken in hand and 
throttled after a hard struggle, outdoor sports and gymnastics were 
developed as aids to academic order, strong professors were added, 
the course of study was both deepened and widened, the ever- 
present energy of Dr. McCosh was daily in evidence, and great gifts 
were coming in. Every one felt the new life. When the Bonner- 
Marquand Gymnasium was opened in 1870, the students’ cheering 
was enough to rend the roof. It was more than cheering for the 
new gymnasium—it was for the new era. 

‘Tt is not possible in this sketch to tell the story of the twenty 
years from 1868 to 1888, but the results may be indicated.* The 
campus was enlarged and converted into a splendid park, every 
detail of convenience and beauty being consulted in the transfor- 


mation.t The old walks were replaced with something substan- 


* «A member of the first class that entered Princeton under the presidency 
of Dr. McCosh, I am called here to speak not for myself alone, but in the 
name of two thousand old pupils who would pay the tribute of honor and 
love to the memory of our grand old man. We loved him because he loved 
Princeton. He was born in Scotland, but he was born an American and 
Princetonian. If you could have opened his heart you would have found 
Princeton written there. He was firmly convinced that his college, with its 
history, its traditions and its Christian faith, was predestined to become one 
of the great American universities. ‘It is the will of God,’ he said, ‘and I will 
do it.’ A noble man, with a noble purpose, makes noble friends. Enthusiasm 
is contagious. Dr. McCosh laid the foundation of Princeton University broad 
and deep and strong; and he left behind him a heritage of enthusiasm, a 
Princetonian spirit which will complete his work and never fail. We love 
him because he loved truth, and welcomed it from whatever quarter of the 
wide heaven it might come. He had great confidence in God as the source of 
truth and the eternal defender of Histrue Word. He did not conceive that any- 
thing would be discovered which God had not made. He did not suppose 
that anything would be evolved which God had not intended from the begin- 
ning. The value of his philosophy of common sense was very great. But he 
taught his students something far more precious—to love reality in religion as 
in science, to respect all honest work and to reverence every fact of nature 
and consciousness as a veritable revelation from Almighty God.’’— The Rev. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s address at Dr. Me Cosh’ s burial. 

+ ‘I remember,’’.said Dr. McCosh, ‘‘the first view which I got of the 
pleasant height on which the college stands, the highest ground between the 
two great cities of the Union, looking down on a rich country, covered with 
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tial, grading and planting were carried out on an extensive scale, 
the drainage was remodeled, and many other such things, which 
seem small separately, but mean so much collectively, were 
attended to. The following buildings were added: The Halsted 
Observatory in 1869, the Gymnasium in 1869-70, Reunion Hall 
and Dickinson Hall in 1870, the Chancellor Green Library and 
the John C. Green School of Science in 1873, University Hall in 
1876, Witherspoon Hall in 1877, the Observatory of Instruction 
in 1878, Murray Hall in 1879, Edwards Hall in 1880, the Mar- 
quand Chapel in 1881, the Biological Laboratory in 1887, and the 
Art Museum about the same time. The administrative side of 
the college was invigorated in many ways, a dean being added to 
the executive officering in 1883. The faculty was gradually built 
up by importation of professors from other institutions, and after- 
wards by training Princeton men as well. Twenty-four of Dr. 
McCosh’s pupils are now in the faculty. The course of study 
was revised and made modern, without giving up the historical 
essentials of liberal education. Elective studies were introduced 
and developed, and the relating of the elective to the prescribed 
studies in one harmonious system was always kept in view. To 
the old academic course of four years, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and Civil Engineer were added, and graduate courses lead- 
ing to the university degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Science were organized.* The entrance requirements were 
improved in quality and were exacted with more firmness. The 
interior relations of the various departments of study to each 


wheat and corn, with apples and peaches, resembling the south of England as 
much as one country can be like another. Now we see that height covered with 
buildings, not inferior to those of any other college in America. Ihave had great 
pleasure in my hours of relaxation in laying out—always assisted by the late Rev. 
William Harris, the treasurer of the college—the grounds and walks, and loca- 
ting the buildings. I have laid them out somewhat on the model of the demesnes 
of English noblemen. I have always been healthiest when soemployed. I re- 
member the days, sunshiny or cloudy, in April and November, on which I cut 
down dozens of deformed trees and shrubs and planted large numbers of new 
ones which will live when Iam dead. I do not believe that I will be allowed 
to come back from the other world to this; but if this were permitted I 
might be allured to visit these scenes so dear to me, and to see the tribes on a 
morning go up to the house of God in companies.’’—Life of Dr. McCosh, 
pp. 195, 196. 

*«<Tndeed the traditional university constitution—a semi-monastic life, 
fixed terms of college residence, adherence to old academic custom, and a 
hierarchy of degrees—is found nowhere in more vigor than at Princeton. The 
true future of Princeton lies not in the development of professional schools, 
nor in the pursuit of utilitarian studies, but in both the college and the grad- 
uate department is inseparably bound up with the cause of pure academic culture 
and learning.’’—Prof. W. M. Daniels, The Critic, October 24, 1896. 
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other and to the general culture of the student were gradually 
better adjusted, and beginnings of specialized study founded 
on general culture were instituted. The use of the library was 
made of importance as a help to the students’ regular class 
work. The two literary societies, Whig and Clio, were 
relieved of the distress under which they had suffered 
from secret societies by exterminating these societies, and helped 
in their friendly rivalry by the establishment of additional 
college honors open to their competition. Old class-room and 
chapel disorders slowly gave way before better buildings and im- 
proved instruction. Useful auxiliaries to the curriculum were 
encouraged, and, in particular, the president’s ‘‘ Library Meeting ”’ 
was started. Here, month after month, the upper classmen met 
in large numbers to hear some paper by Dr. McCosh, some profes- 
sor from Princeton or elsewhere, some bright alumnus or scholar 
attached to a university: Distinguished strangers got into the 
habit of coming to see the college, and such visits as those of 
General Grant and other American dignitaries, and of the German 
professors Dorner and Christlieb, of the Duke of Argyll, of 
Froude and of Matthew Arnold were greatly enjoyed. And so by 
slowly working agencies a change in the way of growth, now rapid 
and now apparently checked, was taking place. The impoverished 
small college was being renovated, uplifted andexpanded. It was 
put on its way toward a university life.* Its faculty and students 
increased, until in 1888 the sixteen instructors had become a 
body of forty-three and the students were over six hundred. Yet 
this gratifying increase is not the great thing. It might have 
come and amounted to little more than a diffusion of weakness. 
But it was qualitative as well as quantitative, for the college was 
steadily producing men, and a body of men having an intense 
esprit du corps of great value for the future solidarity of Princeton. 

* “T think it proper to state,’? wrote Dr. McCosh, ‘‘that I meant all along 
that these new and varied studies with their groupings and combinations should 
lead to the formation of a Studiuwm Generale, which was supposed in the Mid- 
dle Ages to constitute a university. At one time I cherished a hope that I 
might be honored to introduce such a measure. From my intimate acquaint- 
ance with the system of Princeton and other colleges I was so vain as to think 
that out of our available materials I could have constructed a university of a 
high order. I would have embraced in it all that is good in our college; in 
particular I would have seen that it was pervaded with religion, as the college 
is. I was sure that such a step would have been followed by a large outflow 
of liberality on the part of the public, such as we enjoyed in the early days of 
my presidency. We had had the former rain and I hoped we might have the 
latter rain, and we could have given the institution a wider range of useful- 
ness in the introduction of new branches and the extension of post-graduate 


studies. But this privilege has been denied me.’’—Life of McCosh, pp. 
213, 214. 
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For Dr. McCosh not only left his indelible mark upon them singly, 
but fused their youthful enthusiasms into one mastering passion for 
Princeton as a coming university, democratic in its student life, 
moved by the ideas of discipline and duty, unified in its intellec- 
tual culture, open to the core. His relations with the students 
were intimate and based on his fixed conviction that upon them 
ultimately rested the fate of Princeton. This conviction meant 
more than that he saw in young men the coming men. ‘ A col- 
lege depends,’ he once said, ‘ not on its president or trustees or 
professors, but on the character of the students and the homes 
they come from. If these change, nothing can stop the college 
changing.’ ‘To his eyes the movement that determined every- 
thing was the movement from below upward and outward, and the 
business of president, trustees and professors was to make this 
mass of raw material into the best product possible—but, first of 
all, the material must be sound if there is to be success in the 
product. The philosopher of elemental reality * was never more 
true to his principles than just here. Given, however, a body of 
students of sound stock, he felt sure the desired results in their 
discipline and culture were obtainable by intelligent and patient 
treatment. First of all, as the negative condition of success, he 
insisted that idleness be done away with, otherwise nothing could 


be done to counteract the positive vices to which idleness gives 
occasion, and nothing to develop the mind by wholesome exercise. 
Next on his programme came an orderly and regular course of 
study to be pursued by the student without faltering. Then, in 
order to bind all the student's life into one and place him in the 
right direction, he depended upon the sense of moral responsibil- 
ity, quickened and energized by Christian truth.t+ 


* «The last remark by Dr. McCosh in this chapel was a memorable one. It 
was given several years ago on a Sunday evening in the simple religious ser- 
vice held here in the close of the day. He had been asked repeatedly once 
more to preach in the pulpit from which he had so often spoken, but had de- 
clined from a fear that he might not be able to endure the strain. This simple 
and less exhausting service he readily undertook. On the occasion to which 
I refer he read with a touching emphasis St. Paul’s 13th chapter of First Corin- 
thians, that wonderful chapter in which the apostle discourses on charity. 
Having ended the reading, he gave a brief analysis of its points, remarking on 
the great climax of the last verse, ‘And now abideth faith, hope and charity, 
but the greatest of these is charity.’ Then he announced his purpose of saying 
a few words on the first clause of the 9th verse, and read it slowly, and those 
who heard it will not forget the scene as he said, ‘For we Know in part,’ in- 
stantly adding with an almost triumphant tone, ‘But we know.’ ’’—Dr. James 
O. Murray. 

+ ‘‘1 should sadly fail in doing any justice to the memory of Dr. McCosh did 
I not lay a special emphasis on the Christian element in his administration. 
Amid all his high ambitions and large plans and unsparing labors for the col- 
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‘‘It was a simple programme, and great as it was simple. * 
His capacity for detail was marvelous, and hence he could meet 
special individual needs as well as plan on the general scale. It 
seems as though his sanity of judgment and constant endeavor to 
develop normal character was the very thing that enabled him to 
recognize the kind and extent of departure from the normal standard 
in any student at any stage of development. Once he met a 
rather pompous undergraduate, who announced with some impres- 
siveness that he could no longer stay in the Church of his fathers, 
as he needed something more satisfying, and that he felt it proper 
to acquaint Dr. McCosh with the great fact. The sole reply was, 
‘ You'll do no such thing.’ And so it turned out. In answer to 
a cautiously worded long question put by a member of the faculty, 
in order to discover whether some one charged with a certain 
duty had actually performed it, the answer came like a shot, ‘ He 
did.’ No more! How short he could be! To an instructor in 
philosophy whom he wished to impress with the reality of the 





lege, he never forgot, and his faculty was never allowed to forget, that it 
should maintain the character and do the work of a Christian college. He 
believed profoundly that education must have a Christian basis. He was 
loyal to all the traditions of the past, and he sought to administer the office he 
held in the spirit of its noble charter. It was under his guidance that the 
practice of administering the Holy Communion at the beginning and close of 
the college year was instituted. It was to him a source of the truest joy when 
this beautiful chapel was reared by the generosity of its donor. He wrote the 
graceful inscription on yonder tablet. In private and in public, in active 
coéperation with the Christian Society of the college, and in many a con- 
fidential talk with his students on the great themes of religion, he sought 
always to develop the Christian element in college life. I do not think he 
favored the idea of a college church. In fact, though a Presbyterian by deep 
conviction, he avoided anything which would divert attention from his own 
aim to make the college Christian rather than denominational. The catho- 
licity of his spirit here was full and large. The legacy of devotion to the 
Christian element in college life he has left us is indeed a sacred and abiding 
one.’”’—Dr. James O. Murray. 

* «What a figure he has been in Princeton history! I need not describe 
him. You can never forget him. You see him tall and majestic; his fine 
head resting on stooping shoulders ; his classic face, with a voice like a trum- 
pet ; magisterial ; with no mock humility—expecting the full deference that 
was due his office, his years and his work. Here is the fruit of his life: the 
books he has written ; the college that he has built; the alumni all over the 
land who are his greatest pupils. Through a quarter of a century and more he 
lived among us—a stalwart man, with an iron will: no mimosa he, sensitive, 
shrinking and shriveling at the touch of criticism ; but a sturdy oak that storms 
might wrestle with but only heaven’s lightning could hurt ; loyal to conscience; 
deep in conviction ; tender of heart ; living in communion with God, and lov- 
ing the Word of God as he loved no other book; he was the president who 
woke the admiration, and touched the hearts, and kindled the enthusiasm of 
Princeton men. No wonder they were fond of him.’’—President Patton’s 
Memorial Sermon. 
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external world as against the teachings of idealism, he said with 
a sweep of his hand toward the horizon, ‘ It is there, it is there ! 
You know it! Teachit!’ Then, too, he was shrewd. In the case 
of a student, who pleaded innocence though his delinquency was 
apparent to the doctor, who nevertheless wanted to be easy with 
him, the verdict was: ‘I accept your statement. You'll not do 
so again.’ On one occasion a visiting clergyman, conducting 
evening chapel service, made an elaborate prayer, including in his 
petitions all the officers of the college, arranged in order from 
the president to trustees, professors and tutors. There was great 
applause at the last item. At the faculty meeting immediately 
after the service the doctor, in commenting upon the disorder, 
aptly remarked, ‘ He should have had more sense than to pray for 
the tutors.’ His consciousness of mastery was so naive that he 
cared little for surface disorder in the class-room, so far as his con- 
fidence in being able to meet it was involved, but cared a great 
deal if he found himself at a dead point in the course over which 
he felt he must carry the class.* Here the dullards, the apathetic, 
the drones, the light-witted and especially the provokers of disor- 
der came in for a castigation of the most interesting kind. ‘ Sit 
down, sir,’ sometimes served both to suppress a tumult and at the 
same time waken a mind that had never been awake before. He 
could talk to men with a severity and a tone of command few 
would dare employ. Though the most indifferent could not fail 


to see he was terribly in earnest at times, they also saw his hearty 
and deep affection for them. ‘ A man of granite with the heart 
of a child,’ is an undergraduate’s estimate of the old doctor.t+ 


* «Dr, McCosh was preéminently a teacher. His place with Wayland and 
Mark Hopkins and Woolsey among the great college presidents of America is 
due in no small degree to the fact that like them he was a teacher. I know 
that I speak the sentiments of some who hold a position similar to mine in 
other institutions when I say that the increase of executive duties that draws 
the president from the classroom is a misfortune. It would have been an 
irreparable loss, to be made up by no amount of efficiency and success in other 
directions, for Dr. McCosh to have withdrawn from the position of teacher 
while he was able to teach. For he was a superb teacher. He knew what he 
believed and why he believed it, and he taught it with a moral earnestness 
that enforced attention, . . .. There are teachers who handle a great 
subject in a great way, with no lack of sympathy or humor and a large 
knowledge of human nature; who win your confidence and stimulate your 
ambition ; who make you eager to read, and who send you out of the lecture 
room with your heart divided between your admiration of the man and your 
interest in his theme. Dr. McCosh was a teacher of this kind. No mere 
closet-philosopher was he ; no cold-blooded overseer ; but a teaching member 
of the faculty in which he sat; aman of heart as well as brain, who could 
feel as well as think, and who could be both hot and tender.’’—President 
Patton’s Memorial Sermon. 

+ “In matters of administration Dr. McCosh, without being in any sense 
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‘* A pleasant picture of the impression he made on another man 
of simple heart and strong nature is preserved in a letter of Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins of Williams College, written after Dr. MeCosh 
had visited Williamstown. It may well be inserted here. 
‘That visit,’ he writes, ‘is among my most pleasant recollec- 
tions. It was during the summer vacation; the weather was fine, 
and we were quite at leisure to stroll about the grounds and ride 
over the hills. Riding thus, we reached, I remember, a point 
which he said reminded him of Scotland. There we alighted. 
At once he bounded into the fields like a young man, passed up 
the hillside, and, casting himself at full length under a shade, gave 
himself up for a time to the associations and inspiration of the 
scene. I seem to see him now, a man of world-wide reputation, 
lying thus solitary among the hills. They were draped in a 
dreamy haze suggestive of poetic inspiration, and, from his quiet 
but evidently intense enjoyment, he might well, if he had not 
been a great metaphysician, have been taken for a great poet. 
And, indeed, though he had revealed himself chiefly on the meta- 
physical side, it was evident that he shared largely in that happy 
temperament of which Shakespeare and Tennyson are the best 
examples, in which metaphysics and poetry seem to be fused into 
one and become identical.’ * 

‘* About his personality numberless stories have been gathered, 
illustrative of his various traits. He was the constant theme of 
student talk, even to his slightest peculiarities. The ‘ young 


autocratic, managed to exercise a good deal of authority. For there is no 
nice provision of checks and balances in the government of a college. The 
three estates of trustees, faculty and undergraduates constitute an organism 
that furnishes a fine opportunity for ‘experiments in political theories. The 
government may be monarchical or republican or patriarchal. It may do its 
work after the fashion of the American Congress or the English Parliament. 
It may be unicameral or bicameral, as the trustees choose or do not choose to 
put all power in the hands of the faculty. But by the charter of the college 
the president is invested with a power that belongs to no one else. He ought 
to be very discreet, very wise, very open to suggestion and very good-natured ; 
but when he is sure that he is right, very resolute. I imagine that Dr. McCosh 
was as good a man as one could find anywhere to have so much power in his 
hands. He had the insight to know when the trustees were more important 
than the faculty, and when the faculty were wiser than the trustees; and he 
belonged to both bodies. He was shrewd, sagacious, penetrating and master- 
ful. If there had been a weatherwise man among us he would sometimes 
have hoisted the storm signals over the college offices, for the Doctor was a 
man of like passions with us all. He carried the in loco parentis theory of 
government further than some are disposed to have it carried to-day. The 
students loved him and he loved them. He was faithful with them ; spoke 
plainly to them; asa father with his sons he was severe ; and also as a father 
he was tender and kind.’’—President Patton’s Memorial Sermon. 
* New York Observer, Thursday, May 18, 1869. 
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barbarians all at play ’ were fond of these, and yet with reverence 
for him.* Who can forget some of the doctor’s favorite hymns ? 
No one, surely, who heard two of them sung with deep tenderness 
at his burial. Dr. MeCosh gave up the presidency June 20, 1888, 
passing the remainder of his days at his newly built home on 
Prospect avenue. His figure was well-known among us these last 
years, as he took his walks in the village or out into the country 
or under the elms of the MeCosh walk, or sat in his place in the 
Marquand Chapel. His interest in the college never abated. Yet 
he did not interfere in it after he left it. As President Patton 
has observed: ‘ He was more than a model president. He was a 
model ex-president.’ Nor did he lose sight of ‘my boys,’ his 
former pupils. At the annual reunions of classes it became the 
custom to march in a body to see him at his home. He ‘ knew 
them,’ even if not always by name. Yet he would astonish 
many a one by recalling some personal incident that might well be 
supposed to be forgotten. Nearly one hundred and twenty of his 
pupils have followed his example in devoting themselves to the 
cause of the higher learning. Some of them have failed to follow 
the old doctor's philosophy in all its bearings, some may have 


diverged otherwise, but no one, I feel sure, has failed to carry away 


a conviction of the reality of truth and of the nobility of pursuing 
it, as well as at least a reverence for the Christian religion. On 
April 1, 1891, his eighticth birthday occurred. It was duly 
honored. The day was literally given over tothe old doctor. The 
president, the trustees, the faculty as a body, the students, the 
alumni, the residents of Princeton and distant personal friends 
were present or represented. Tis last really public appearance 
was at the International Congress of Education held in connection 


* JAMES McCOSH. 
1811-1894. 

Young to the end, through sympathy with youth, 
Gray man of learning ! champion of truth! 
Direct in rugged speech, alert in mind, 
He felt his kinship with all human kind, 
And never feared to trace development 
Of high from low—assured and full content 
That man paid homage to the Mind above, 
Uplifted by the royal law of Love. 


The laws of nature that he loved to trace 
Have worked, at last, to veil from us his face ; 
The dear old elms and ivy-colored walls 
Will miss his presence, and the stately halls 
His trumpet-voice. While in their joys 
Sorrow will shadow those he called ‘‘my boys.”’ 
November 17, 1894. —Robert Bridges, ’79. 
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with the World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chicago, in July, 1893. 
The popular interest and the interest of education in him was 
such as to make him the most noted figure there. Other presi- 
dents and institutions joined cordially in doing him honor, and 
his presence at the Princeton section of the university exhibits 
was the occasion for a demonstration of affection from his old 
pupils. 

‘*On Sunday, 28th, 1894, he was as usual in his place in the 
chapel. It was his last appearance there. Within a day or two 
he gave such evidence of failing strength that his end was seen to 
be near. Without the stroke of disease, clear-minded to the last, 
at his own home, and surrounded by all his family, he peacefully 
passed away at ten o’clock in the night of Friday, November 16, 
1894. The students whom he had never taught, but who loved 
him, rang the bell of Nassau Hall to tell Princeton that Dr. 
McCosh was dead. 

‘“ Fortis vir sapiensque’ is part of the epitaph of one of the 
Scipios. It describes Dr. McCosh. But he was more than a strong 
and wise man. He discerned,” concludes Professor West, “so far 
as to distinguish between the transient and the enduring, the illu- 
sory and the real, in character, in thought, in education and in 
religion. He sought and laid hold on ‘the things that cannot be 
shaken.’ And they will ‘remain.’ For as one of his pupils well 
said when we turned home from his grave, ‘He was himself one 
of the evidences of the Christian religion.’ ’’ + 

On the resignation of Dr. McCosh, the trustees elected as his suc- 
cessor the Rev. Dr. Francis Landey Patton, professor of ethics in the 
college, professor also in Princeton Theological Seminary. He was 
inaugurated on the twentieth of June, 1888. Those who, on that 
occasion, spoke for the faculty and the alumni, while expressing 
gratitude for the past career of the college and loyalty to its 
‘¢ distinctly Christian basis,” expressed the hope also that the name 


* See Harper's Weekly, April, 1891. 

+ ‘‘He wasa greatmanand he wasa good man. Eageras he was for the mate- 
rial and intellectual advancement of the college, he thought even more of its 
moral and religious tone. He was an earnest and able preacher, and his 
trumpet gave no uncertain sound. Alike in speculative philosophy and in 
practical morals he was always on the Christian side. He never stood in a 
doubtful attitude toward the Gospel and never spoke a word that would com- 
promise its truths. So that when I think of his long career and what he did 
and how he lived lam reminded of the apostle who was so consciously 
devoted to the service of the Gospel that he could not conceive himself 
as under any circumstances doing anything that would hinder it, and who said 
in the words that I have placed at the beginning of this discourse : ‘We can do 
nothing against the truth but for the truth.’ ’’—President Patton’s Memorial 
Sermon. 
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“university” would soon be adopted. ‘‘ We shall be glad,’’ said 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, speaking for the alumni, ‘‘ when the last 
swaddling band of an outgrown name drops from the infant, and 
the College of New Jersey stands up straight in the centre of the 
Middle States as the University of Princeton.’’? The new presi- 
dent, sharing in the general desire, answered in his inaugural 
discourse the questions, ‘‘ What is a university and what kind 
of a university ought Princeton to be?’’ Inheriting from the 
previous administration the ideal of a university and the begin- 
ning of its realization, the present president has labored with con- 
spicuous success to make this ideal actual. The faculty of instruc- 
tion has been largely increased, the departments have been more 
highly organized, and additional courses for undergraduates and 
graduate students have been established. The number of students 
has risen during Dr. Patton’s administration from six hundred 
to eleven hundred; and more States and countries are repre- 
sented in the student body to-day than at any previous period. 
Leaving out of view the gifts and foundations which have been 
made in connection with the Sesqui-centennial celebration, not 
only have additional endowments been secured and real property 
of great value to the college been acquired during the past eight 
years, but as many as eight new buildings have been erected. 

The remarkable development of the institution along the lines just 
indicated, during the present administration and the administration 
immediately preceding it, determined the board of trust to apply 
for a change in its corporate name. It was thought that the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the grant of the first charter 
would offer a suitable occasion for the change of the name from 
the College of New Jersey -to Princeton University, and the 
Sesqui-centennial celebration was projected. In this celebration 
the president of the United States, the governor of New Jersey, 
representatives of foreign universities and of the universities and 
learned societies of the United States united with the president, 
the trustees, the faculty, the patrons, the alumni and the under- 
graduates of the college, and the citizens of Princeton in com- 
memorating with joy and gratitude the great and beneficent 
eareer of the College of New Jersey. The appropriateness of the 


celebration and the propriety of the new name were cordially 
and unanimously acknowledged. The addresses during the cele- 
bration as well as the responses to the invitations to assist in the 


academic festival embodied the feeling expressed in the legend 
inscribed on one of the arches : 


Ave Salve Universitas Princetoniensis / 


PRINCETON. JOHN DEWITT. 











IV. 


THE DRAMATIC CHARACTER AND INTEGRITY 
OF THE BOOK OF JOB.* 


T has often been debated whether Job was a real person, and, if 
I so, how much of the contents of this book can be regarded 
as historical. Budde waives these questions aside as of no real 
consequence. His theory of the origin of the book is that there 
was a popular tradition, whether founded on fact or not, of a pious 
sufferer called Job. This story of the afflicted patriarch, which 
the author of our present book found already in written form, was 
told in a manner to suit the public taste. Hence the symmetry 
of the numbers in Job’s property and family before his trials and 
after his restoration; also the celestial scenes with the contest 
between Jehovah and Satan as to the piety of Job, which must in 
this version of it have maintained itself unshaken in spite of every 
temptation, and the triumph of Jehovah over Satan have been 
most conspicuous. The speeches of Job and his friends could not 
have belonged to it; for there Job is seriously at fault. Ezekiel 
xiv. 14, 20, must, it is urged, have alluded to this ‘‘ people’s 
book,’’ and not to that which we now have, since he could not 
have spoken of Job as a model of righteousness, if he had before 
him those impatient utterances in which he ventures to arraign 
the equity of the divine dealings. This popular legend, which is 
preserved in the prose introduction (i. 1-ii. 10) and conclusion (xlii. 
10-17), was adopted by the author of the present book, who 
inserted his own additions in the body of it, intending thereby to 
give a very different turn to the affair. The aim of the original 
story, as embodied in the ‘‘ people’s book,” was to exhibit the 
unswerving constancy of the suffering patriarch, and signalize the 
defeat of Satan who sought by the severest inflictions to over- 
throw Job’s integrity. The purpose of the poem, on the other 
hand, is to show that Job’s piety, though Jehovah testifies that 

* Das Buch Hiob, wibersetzt und erklart von Dr. Karl Budde, ordentlicher 
Prof. d. Theol., in Strassburg i. Elsass (The Book of Job Translated and 
Explained). 8vo. pp. liv and 256. Gdéttingen, 1896. This belongs to No- 
wack’s Handkommentar on the Old Testament, of which the following parts 


appeared previously, viz.: Bethgen on the Psalms, Duhm on Jsaiah, Giese- 
brecht on Jeremiah, Lehr on Lamentations and Behrmann on Daniel. 
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there was none like him in the earth, was not without a flaw. 
He could bear with equanimity the loss of his possessions and his 
children, and the infliction upon his own person of a most painful 
and distressing disease, but when his character was brought under 
suspicion, first by the silence and then by the utterances of his 
friends, he breaks out in the most violent and unjustifiable lan- 
guage indicative of an overweening spiritual pride. This secret 
fault, which lurked in the heart of Job unsuspected by himself, is 
here brought to light, and he is led to penitent humiliation on 
account of it, and thus delivered from it to the elevation and 
strengthening of his piety. 

This ingenious conjecture, though shared by Wellhausen,* 
Cheyne,+ and others, is wholly unfounded. Studer, who parcels 
the Book of Job among seven different writers, finds a plausible 
ground for separating the prose introduction and conclusion from 
the speeches of Job and his friends in his contention that they are 
mutually inconsistent. This Budde explicitly denies, affirming 
that they are in entire harmony. And he could not well do other- 
wise without charging the author with basing his book upon a 
legend at variance with it. He is only supposed to have retained 
as much of the legend as was quite compatible with his purpose. 
A supposititious chapter at the end, which he imagines must have 
celebrated the triumph of Jehovah and the humiliation of Satan, 
was dropped. The text of 11. 10 is corrected by erasing ‘‘ with 
his lips,’? which imply that, while Job was thus far free from 
sinning with his lips, this could not be said of him the next time 
he opened them. So, too, xlii. 10 is corrected into accordance 
with his hypothesis by erasing ‘‘ when he prayed for his friends,” 
since the original legend is supposed to know nothing of Job’s 
friends. Budde further cuts the ground from beneath his own 
feet by maintaining very properly that the tracing of Job’s suffer- 
ings to the malignity of Satan in chaps. i, ii does not prove that 
they were intended solely to exhibit his constancy. It was 
Jehovah who directed Satan’s attention to Job i. 8, and he did so 
with the design of using that arch-enemy of all good for a pur- 
pose of his own, which is only disclosed in the issue of the whole 
matter, viz. to humble Job, and thus heighten both his piety 
and his prosperity. 

There is not the slightest ground for imputing the introduction 
to any other than the author of the rest of the book. It is just 
the introduction that was needed to prepare the way for all that 


* In his review of Dillmann on Job in the Juhrbucher fur deutsche Theologie, 
Vol. xvi, p. 555. 


+ Somewhat doubtfully, in his Job and Solomon, p. 66. 
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follows. It was essential that the reader should be informed in 
advance that Job was a truly upright, God-fearing man, and that 
his afflictions were sent, not as the penalty of his misdeeds, but 
(without excluding another reason) to exhibit the reality and 
strength of his piety to the confusion of the tempter. Otherwise 
there would be no mystery in the case, and it might be supposed 
that the friends were right in their unjust suspicions. In order to 
put this beyond all question, God’s own testimony to Job’s char- 
acter is introduced, and Satan, who charges that Job serves 
God only for the benefits which he receives from Him, is _per- 
mitted to put this to the test by afflicting him. It was also nec- 
essary that the noble fortitude and submissive resignation should 
be told, with which Job bore that dreadful succession of disasters, 
which swept away his possessions and his children and brought a 
most loathsome and distressing disease upon himself, in order that 
his subsequent utterances may be properly appreciated. Only the 
direst extremity of intolerable torture could force from him the 
hopeless wail of chap. ili, and the rash language of his subse- 
quent speeches betrays the fierceness of that inward conflict which 
he found it impossible to allay. And the conclusion of the book 
follows naturally, when that which precedes is properly appre- 
hended. It was eminently appropriate that the Lord should 
reward His faithful servant for his constancy maintained in such 
desperate circumstances. It is quite insupposable that this intro- 
duction and conclusion, which are so precisely adjusted to the rest 
of the book, could have been written by a different hand, and 
with a totally different design. 

Of course, this does not imply that the inspired author invented 
the story of Job in order to point the lesson which he wished to 
inculcate. There is every reason to believe that the history of 
this ancient patriarch is here related substantially as it occurred. 
A devotedly pious man is suddenly subjected to overwhelming 
disasters, and is in consequence reduced from the height of pros- 
perity and distinction to be the object of the scorn and contempt 
of the rabble, and even of suspicion and reproach by his trusted 
friends. In his sore inward distress and darkness, he entirely lost 
for a time the comfortable sense of God’s love and favor, and even 
his faith in the rectitude of God’s dealings was severely tried. 
At length he emerged into the clear sunshine of God’s counte- 
nance with a stronger faith and brighter hope, and with the assur- 
ance that, in spite of all the clouds that shrouded His dispensa- 
tions, God was his Redeemer and Friend, and would yet manifest 
Himself as such. The result is that he gains a clearer insight 
into God’s merciful design in the affliction of His children, His 
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piety is enhanced and a prosperity granted him greater than ever 
before. This experience of the tempted saint of ancient times 
suggests his theme to the inspired author of this book, which he 
simply treats with poetic freedom, embellishing without falsify- 
ing, aiming to set forth the substantial truth of the case, and to 
render its lesson more vivid and clear by the accessories of his 
art. Accordingly he brings to view the unseen agents who were 
actively concerned in the matter; and he uses the speeches of the 
book to reveal the feelings which were entertained, and to lead up 
to the issue to which all was finally brought. 

We quite agree with Budde that the existence of strophes as a 
feature of the poetry of this book and of the Old Testament 
gencrally has never yet been proved, though it has so commonly 
been assumed by interpreters since their supposed discovery by 
Koester. And the effort to find them has in various ways and 
different degrees been to the detriment of the study of the poeti- 
cal portions of the Old Testament by leading to arbitrary divisions 
and false notions of the connection and progress of thought, and 
even to unwarranted changes of text in order to conform it to this 
imaginary standard. 

We do not, however, agree with his contention that the Book 
of Job cannot be considered a drama, but is purely a didactic 
poem. He concedes a ‘‘ dramatic feature’ to the whole book, 
especially to the alternate speeches with their waves of passion, 
their laying open the depths of the soul, and the lifelike distine- 
tion in the characters of the several speakers. _ But if this were 
all, it would indeed not be a drama. The action is not confined, 
as Budde affirms, to the introduction and conclusion. These are 
merely auxiliary to the action about which the interest of the 
book centres. The dialogue form does not constitute a drama in 
this case any more than in the philosophical dialogues of Plato 
and Cicero. If the speeches of Job and his friends were simply 
the discussion of a problem, Budde would be right in classing 
them as a didactic poem. But they are much more than this. 
The action, for which the introduction prepares the reader, is car- 
ried forward to its crisis and its termination in these and the follow- 
ing speeches. The action takes place in the soul of Job. Satan 
asserts that if God would withdraw His favors from Job, Job 
would renounce His service altogether. The archfiend is _per- 
mitted to make the trial. In one day of disaster Job is deprived 
of his property and his children, but, though he is crushed to the 
earth with the profoundest grief, his language is, ‘‘ The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” The greatness of his loss is to him an index of that divine 
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goodness which had bestowed those blessings upon him; and out 
of the depths of his stricken heart he still praises the Lord. 

He is next afflicted with a dreadful disease. Here is not merely 
the privation of good, but the positive infliction of evil. He 
could only regard suffering asevil. He did not know the gracious 
design of God in permitting it. Yet, viewing it as an evil, and 
an evil from the hands of God, he was not blinded to the great 
preponderance of good from the same divine source. ‘‘ Shall we 
receive good at the hand of God,’’ he says, ‘‘ and shall we not 
receive evil ?”’ 

After this statement of the situation, the drama proper opens. 
Satan has not abandoned his design, but seeks to effect it in a 
manner worthy of his fiendish craft and malignity. His hand is 
traceable in all that follows as really as in what precedes. It is 
the steadfast prosecution of the same malevolent purpose. His 
agency is therefore to be inferred as in i. 13-19, though he is not 
particularly mentioned. Job’s three friends, good men, at heart 
friendly to Job, who came to sympathize with him in his sorrows, 
were taken into the service of the tempter, though they never 
suspected it, and they greatly aggravated the spiritual peril of 
Job, though they had no such intention, and only sought to do 
him good. And yet through their well-meant but mistaken utter- 
ances Satan was persistently weaving his toils more and more 
securely about the pious sufferer, until it seemed as if there was 
no escape for him, and the enemy of all good would gain his end. 

It is important to the proper comprehension of this highly 
wrought poem that each speech, whether of the friends or Job, 
should be taken by itself and interpreted strictiy as it stands, 
without incorporating into it ideas or feelings not expressed in it, 
but borrowed from another utterance of the same speaker. Hach 
speech is precisely fitted to its place in the scheme of the whole, 
and can neither be transposed with any other nor confused with it 
without obscuring or marring the beauty and power of the book, 
It represents the mind of the speaker at the time; and this 
changes in a marked degree with each successive appearance. 

The discourses of Job and his friends form three series, in each 
of which Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar speak once in this order, 
and are severally answered by Job; only in the last series the 
third friend says nothing. The speeches of the friends betray an 
increasing exasperation at what they consider Job’s indefensible 
position in his various utterances, and with this a growing distrust 
of him and alienation from him. Their theory of suffering, held 
alike by all, is that under the righteous government of God it can 
only be the penalty of sin. But their application of this to the 
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case of Job is modified by the judgment which, from time to 
time, they form of him. Eliphaz addresses himself to Job, in the 
first instance, with the utmost suavity and with entire confidence 
in his piety. He makes an earnest and serious remonstrance 
against the vehement outburst of grief and despair in chap. ili 
on the following grounds: 1. It is inconsistent with his former 
conduct in comforting others in their afflictions, and also with his 
principles ; he should remember that the righteous would not be 
suffered to perish (iv. 2-11). 2. It is unreasonable. No man is 
free from sin, and no man can expect exemption from suffering. 
No holy being would justify him in such complaints against the allot- 
ments of God, which could only bring ruin instead of help (iv. 
12-y. 7). 38. It is contrary to his own true interest. Heartfelt 
submission to God, the author of all good, can alone restore him 
to prosperity. But participation in the common sinfulness of man- 
kind cannot account for special and extraordinary sufferings. 
Accordingly, Bildad takes a step in advance. He had listened 
impatiently to the long-winded harangue in reply to Kliphaz, the 
gist of which seemed to him to be that the Almighty perverted 
justice. He affirms that Job’s children had brought their fate 
upon themselves by their sins. As to Job, he makes no affirma- 
tion, but raises a question as to his integrity, ‘‘ /f thou be pure 
and upright.” But a merely questionable integrity does not 
explain this positive severity of treatment. Hence Zophar, who 
speaks in a harsher tone even than Bildad, is impelled to seek a 
different solution. He finds it in the omniscience of God, who 
finds in Job an iniquity of which he may not himself be con- 
scious, and is punishing him less than he deserves. But does not 
the divine omniscience detect like faults in other men? Why, 
then, should he suffer more than others? This completes the 
first series of speeches by the friends, in each of which they have 
held out the hope of renewed prosperity on condition of a submis- 
sive turning toGod. Inthe next series no such promises are made ; 
the friends have come to regard Job as incorrigible. Eliphaz feels 
the inadequacy of the solutions thus far offered, and finds the secret 
of Job’s condition in an inward corruption which is evidenced in 
what he has been saying in the presence of his friends. He had 
been speaking in a manner subversive of all piety; ‘‘ thine own lips 
testify against thee.’’ Bildad and Zophar have also reached the 
same conviction that Job is at heart a bad man, and they occupy 
their speeches with depicting, as Eliphaz had done before them, 
though with more vehemence than he had used, the awful fate 
which is sure to overtake the ungodly. In the next series Eliphaz 
goes farther than ever before in pushing his principles to their 
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natural conclusion. As Job is a great sufferer, he must have been 
a great sinner. He directly charges Job with atrocious crimes, of 
which all that he is now enduring is the legitimate consequence. 
And as if to make one more attempt to save him from the righte- 
ous penalty of his misdeeds, he pleads with him to return to the 
Almighty and put away his iniquity with the promise that then 
he shall be richly blessed. Bildad cannot repeat these charges in 
the face of Job’s confident appeal to the Searcher of hearts as the 
witness of his integrity. He only utters a brief and pointless 
speech respecting the greatness of God and the feebleness of man, 
who cannot be pure in His sight. Its weakness and the fact that 
Zophar does not speak at all are equivalent to a confession that 
they have nothing further to say. 

The speeches of Job reveal his struggles with the temptation and 
his perplexity in regard to God’s providential dealings. — ILis 
friends had brought him neither comfort nor help. They wound 
his feelings and greatly increase his danger of falling into Satan’s 
snare. Their harshness and lack of sympathy repel him, and he is 
thus thrown into antagonism to them. As they vehemently main- 
tain the righteousness of all God’s dispensations, he is led with 
equal vehemence to deny it, and by an extreme revulsion from 
their position he is brought into an indefensible attitude towards 
God Himself. The line of argument pursued by the friends has a 
personal application, which renders it still more offensive and 
greatly increases Job’s peril. It points directly to his guilt as 
deserving all that he suffers. Conscious of his own integrity, he 
bitterly resents the injustice that is done him by these unfounded 
assumptions. A new ingredient of bitterness is thus added to his 
already bitter cup. A man of upright and blameless life, his 
character was his most precious possession ; it was dearer to him 
than his life. And this is now assailed. No wonder that he is 
outraged and incensed, and led to take a more hostile attitude still 
to his friends and the cause which they represent. But the peril 
ereated for Job by his friends is much more serious than this. 
He who had borne with submissive resignation all that Job had 
calmly endured, might still further submit to the loss of friends 
and the loss of reputation. But the form of his friends’ argu- 
ment is such that it seems to necessitate his abandonment of the 
Lord’s service. It puts him in a most distressing dilemma, and 
upon either alternative it would appear as if he must be con- 
strained to give up his confidence in God. Whether he admits 
the force of their argument or denies it, the foundation of his 
piety is taken away. His friends plant themselves on the righte- 
ousness of God in His providence. To deny this is to affirm that 


44 
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God is unrighteous, and then what basis can there be for confi- 
dence or worship? On the other hand, if he admits it, then in 
sending extraordinary sufferings upon him God is dealing with 
him as a more than ordinarily heinous offender. But he knows 
that he has not been guilty of gross crimes. How can he hold 
fast to his sense of his own integrity, and at the same time main- 
tain his faith in God’s rectitude, which is an essential basis of 
confidence and pious fear ? 

The speeches of Job, as of the friends, are arranged with the 
utmost skill. The plot is gradually progressing through the 
whole, and regularly unfolds from first to last. Each speech 
adyances upon the preceding and presses on towards the con- 
summation, which is thus reached by a series of steady ap- 
proaches. Job makes in all nine speeches, which may be divided 
into three triads or groups of three, each group having its own 
distinctive character and function. The first three speeches trace 
the growing intensity of the temptation. 

Job’s opening speech shows that a great change has come over 
him since his former submissive utterances in chaps. i and ii. 
Budde assumes that the prolonged silence of his friends (i. 13) 
indicated a suspicion of his integrity, and this he could not bear. 
But this is not suggested by anything in the narrative nor by any 
thing said by Job. Ile simply gives vent to a piteous cry of 
intolerable misery in the hearing of those upon whose compas- 
sionate indulgence he supposed that he could count. He was 
worn out by long-continued pain and grief, and could endure it no 
longer. He wishes that he had never been born; his only desire 
now is that death would put an end to his torture. There is no 
conscious complaint against God, who is but once referred to in 
painting the hopelessness of his situation. There is only a wail 


of insupportable anguish. By this long-continued pressure of 


his sorrows Satan has completely taken from him the grounds of 
his former resignation. Evils endured are no longer overbalanced 
by good received. Life is an intolerable burden, and offers noth- 
ing to be thankful for. This is a condition of dreadfully unstable 
equilibrium. But he has not reached the point to which Satan is 
endeavoring to drive him. 

In the reply to Eliphaz (chaps. vi, vii), it appears that a new 
element has been added to his misery. This is not merely that 
he was disappointed in not finding that tender sympathy which 
he had expected from lifelong friends, but chiefly the new aspect 
given to his affliction by Kliphaz in emphasizing that it was from 
the hand of God, and, like all the suffering in the world, is due to 
the divine displeasure because of human sinfulness. Job now 
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feels for the first time that he is the object of God’s hostility, who 
is setting him up as a mark at which to discharge His arrows, 
insignificant sinner as he is (vi. 4, vil. 12-21). There is no com- 
plaint of injustice, but of harsh treatment and severity. His peril 
is thus fearfully increased. How can he love or worship an infinite 
enemy? In Job’s third speech (chaps. ix, x) we find a new sting 
in his soul, and the temptation at its acme. Bildad had affirmed 
that a special infliction is an indication of special sin in the case 
of Job’s children, and he raised a question in the case of Job 
himself. This poisoned arrow strikes home. God is dealing with 
him asa criminal. This is a fresh ingredient in his agony, and it 
agitates him as nothing else has done. This dreadful idea pursues 
him and takes entire possession of his soul. He had dwelt before 
pathetically upon the unkindness of his friends. But though 
Bildad is much more harsh and even cruel in his suggestions than 
Eliphaz, he does not utter a word of reproach or censure. He 
does not once address his friends in the whole course of his 
speech. He rather soliloquizes before them than speaks to them. 
The posture of his friends towards him is of small account to him 
now. The one thing which occupies his soul is his relation to God 
and God’s relation to him. God is determinedly marking him out 
as a sinner in spite of his conscious innocence, and he is absolutely 
helpless under the charge. It looks as though Job were hope- 
lessly involved in the net which Satan has been relentlessly weav- 
ing about him. How can he now maintain his pious trust in God ? 
The logic of the situation would seem to compel him to regard 
God as a being of infinite power, who exerts it without right or 
reason; who is crushing Job for sins of which his conscience 
acquits him. If he surrenders himself to this conception, his piety 
is gone. He cannot worship infinite force divested of moral per- 
fection. Then the tempter will have triumphed; Satan will have 
gained his end. But though Job seems to be driven to the very 
verge of the precipice, he does not fall. In some of his wild 
despairing utterances he appears to be on the point of giving up 
his faith in God, but he holds on to his faith nevertheless. The 
struggle is a desperate one; and it looks as though he had no 
ground left him to stand upon. 

But though now involved in utter unrelieved darkness, he grad- 
ually works his way into clearer light. This is accomplished in 
the next three speeches. It is to be observed that even in the 
cheerless gloom in which we have:already found Job, he cherishes 
the conviction that God would act in his case true to His inefiably 
perfect nature, if the matter could be properly brought to His 
notice. The difficulty is that there is no way of getting it before 
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Him. ‘‘ For he is not a man as I am, that I should answer him, 
and we should come together in judgment. Neither is there any 
daysman betwixt us that might lay his hand upon us both ’’ (ix. 
32, 53). God is too far exalted above him to admit of his argu- 
ing his cause with Him. So Job sinks back todespair. Yet here 
is the point where light will arise and grow brighter in the next 
three speeches, until it irradiates his whole soul and stills the 
tumult of his thoughts. In his reply to Zophar the tumult in 
Job’s soul is finely exhibited in xii. 15, 16: ‘* He will slay me ; 
I have no hope; only I will maintain my ways before him. He 
also shall be my salvation ; for the godless shall not come before 


’ The antagonistic feelings which are struggling within 


him.’ 
him here rise to expression. On the one hand, God’s inexplicable 
hostility, and, on the other, his ineradicable confidence that God 
would declare Himself on the side of the right. At last his 
inward struggle breaks forth into a wish, impossible indeed in the 
form in which it presents itself to his mind, which is yet one of 
the stepping stones to that sure footing that he will hereafter 
reach. Itis the first tentative effort of his bewildered mind to 
reconcile the opposites which appear to be in such absolute con- 
flict. ‘‘ Oh that thou wouldest hide me in Sheol, that thou would- 
est keep me secret until thy wrath be past, that thou wouldest 
appoint me a set time and remember me! If a man die, shall he 
live again ?’’ (xiv. 13, 14). If he could come back to life once 
more after this period of God’s unaccountable anger was over and 
could then again enjoy his returning favor, he would wait with 
patience and resignation till that time should arrive. But there 
could be no renewal of his earthly life. The thought in this form 
is consequently dropped as only a delightful but unsubstantial 
dream. 

In the second member of this group, the reply to Eliphaz, the 
same antagonistic feelings are brought together again in sharp con- 
trast, and a tearful appeal is made from God as He appears in this 


mysterious providence to God the witness of his integrity. ‘‘ On 


my eyelids is the shadow of death ; although there is no violence 
in my hands, and my prayer is pure. O earth, cover not thou my 
blood, and let my cry have no resting place. Even now, behold, 
my witness is in heaven, and he that voucheth for me is on high., 
My friends scorn me; but mine eye poureth out tears unto God, 
that he would maintain the right of a man with God, and of a 
son of man with his neighbor ’’ (xvi. 16-21). 

The next time that Job speaks, he utters the language of assured 
confidence: ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand up at the last upon the earth ; and after my skin has been 
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thus destroyed, yet from (or, without) my flesh shall I see God; 
whom I shall see for me, and mine eyes shall behold, and not as a 
stranger. My reins are consumed within me’’ (with longing for 
that time) (xix. 25-27). There is no abatement of his physical 
suffering. His affliction is as mysterious as ever. But though he 
must die under the cloud, God is his Friend and not his enemy ; 
though for some unaccountable reason He has for the present hid- 
den His face, He will reveal Himself, on Job’s side in the life to 
come. This gives him comparative peace. The intensity of his 
Spiritual struggle is over, and does not reappear. The force of 
Satan’s temptation is broken, and all danger of Job’s yielding to 
it is past. This burst of triumphant faith, laying its firm grasp 
upon the unseen in spite of all outward appearances, is the cul- 
minating point in Job’s discussion with his friends, to which it is 
central in significance and position, occurring in the reply to the 
second friend and in the second series of discourses. Budde thinks 
that Job here anticipates a vindication in the present life, which 
does not seem to me to give its proper force to the language used, 
nor to do justice to the relation of climax in which it stands to 
previous utterances, nor to be consistent with Job’s invariable 
conception of his physical condition as on the verge of the grave, 
nor with the position taken by him in the argument with his 
friends. 

In the last triad of Job’s speeches he for the first time enters 
formally upon the refutation of the position of his friends, which 
he does by showing that in numerous and palpable instances the 
outward fortunes of men do not correspond with their characters. 
Eliphaz evades this in his third speech by plumply maintaining 
that Job at least has been treated as he deserves ; his great suffer- 
ings are due to his great wickedness. But when Job in reply 
affirms his integrity in the strongest terms and appeals to God as 
knowing the way that he takes, and then proceeds still further to 
fortify his position of the inequality of allotments in the world, 
nothing remains for Bildad to say. He utters a very few words 
which have no bearing on the case, and Zophar is altogether silent. 
On the contrary, Job’s closing speech is of very unusual length. It 
is thus intimated that the victory in the argument belongs to Job. 
Budde rightly opposes those critics who allege that xxvii. 7-28 
is unsuitable in the mouth of Job, and must be regarded as belong- 


ing to one of the friends, and is perhaps the missing speech ot 
Zophar. It does not contradict, but qualifies what Job had said 
before. He never dreamed of affirming that the lot of the righte- 
ous is invariably wretched, and that of the wicked uniformly pros- 
perous. Many passages in his former speeches recognize the exist- 
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ence of a righteous moral government of God, and that those who 
do wickedly expose themselves to the divine judgment. He now 
in this passage affirms distinctly what he had often implied before, 
that in dwelling upon the inequalities in the world he did not 
mean to deny the reality of a divine retribution. 

But if Job has defeated the friends, he has not yet been brought 
to the state of mind and heart which was in the intention of God 
when He permitted Satan to try him as he did. Satan has failed 
in the attempt to overthrow Job’s piety. That issue was reached 
in chap. xix. But the matter could not terminate there. Job 
has refuted the false tenets of the friends. But he has himself no 
solution to offer of the mystery of God’s dealings with himself and 
with others. A breach has been opened between himself and God 
which his faith assures him shall be closed up in the future. But 
for the present it remains, to his great perplexity and distress. It 
was the divine purpose to bring a blessing to Job out of this 
severe discipline, to bring him to a better knowledge of God and 
of His ways, to lead him up to such an implicit confidence in God 
that he could never mistrust Him again. This is the function of 
the speeches of Elihu and Jehovah in this sacred drama, which 
carry forward the action to its true and proper issue. 

One very valuable feature of Budde’s Commentary is the mas- 
terly manner in which he defends the integrity of the Book of 
Job against the critical assaults which have from time to time 
been made upon different sections of it. His position is substan- 
tially the same that he held twenty years ago in his review * of 
the complicated scheme of the gradual growth of the book pro- 
posed by Studer. The steadfastness with which he maintains the 
genuineness of the speeches of Elihu is particularly noteworthy, 
as European critics and commentators are, with few exceptions 
like Cornill and Wildeboer, unanimous in rejecting them. Budde 
gathers up the various objections that have been urged against the 
speeches of Elihu under three heads with their several subdivis- 
ions, as follows, viz.: 

I. The connection with the rest of the book. (a) Elihu is not 
mentioned in the prologue, (6) nor in the epilogue ; (ce) Job does 
not answer him; (d¢) Jehovah in xxxviii. 2 connects immediately 
with chap. xxxi, and altogether excludes a speaker between them ; 
(e) the conclusion noted in xxxi. 40 attests the later insertion of 
these speeches; (f) the introduction of Elihu in xxxii. 1-5 
departs from the method of the writér. 

II. The form of the speeches. The speeches are essentially 
different and inferior to the work of the original writer, (@) in 


*In his Beitrage zur Kritik des Buches Hiob, 1876. 
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respect to language, (6) style, (¢) poetic art; besides, their author, 
(d) contrary to the custom of the original writer, uses the name of 
Job both in addressing him and in the third person. 

III. The contents of the speeches. (a) They stand essentially 
upon the standpoint of the friends who are vanquished in the dis- 
cussion (chap. xxxi). (8) So far as they present anything new and 
useful, it is not the solution intended by the original writer; (c) 
they anticipate in large part what the original writer assigned to 
Jehovah ; (d) they contradict the intent of the original writer, 
who meant to represent the enigma as insoluble by man. 

To the first class of objections Budde makes the sufficient reply, 
that the connection with the rest of the book is all that could be 
expected or desired. To have spoken of Elihu in the introduction 
would have been to anticipate the failure of the friends prema- 
turely, as he only comes forward because the three friends have 
not succeeded in answering Job. There,are, however, intimations 
(e. y., Xvili. 2, 5) that an audience had gathered about the speak- 
ers, from amongst whom upon occasion some one might venture to 
express his views. The last clause of xxxi. 40 has been held 
to mark what was the end of the book at the time of its inser- 
tion; but this can only be urged by those who dispute the genu- 
ineness, not only of the speeches of Elihu, but of all that follows. 
On the other hand, Budde insists that this clause belongs properly 
at the beginning of chap. xxxii instead of the end of chap. 
xXxxi, so as to read, ‘‘ The words of Job are ended and these three 
men ceased to answer Job.’’? The way was thus prepared for a 
fresh speaker to enter and place the matter in its true light. The 
discourse of Jehovah makes no mention of Elihu, because the 


whole purpose of his appearing. was to bring Job to a proper state 


of mind, and it was Job who had again and again desired that 
God would speak to him. And Jehovah, answering out of the 
whirlwind (xxxviii. 1), comes very naturally after the description 
of the rising storm in xxxvil. In the conclusion of the book the 
Lord decides against the friends, and in favor of Job who was 
now brought to repentance, but passes no judgment upon Elihu, 
who was not one of the parties to the controversy, but God’s own 
representative, by whom the correct explanation of this mysteri- 
ous providence had been given. Job did not answer Elihu, 
because he was convinced by his reasonings and admonitions, and 
had no objection to make. 

The last two points, which are raised under the second head, are 
of small account. The speeches of the friends and the discourses 
of Jehovah are addressed to Job alone ; hence it was not necessary 
to introduce his name, the pronoun ‘ thou” was quite sufficient. 
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But Elihu antagonized the friends as well as Job, and consequently 
when referring to the latter, has occasion several times to make 
use of his name.  Bickell carries his scheme of Hebrew verse 
through the speeches of Elihu as well as the rest of the book. 
And at any rate, the laws of Hebrew poetry are not sufficiently 
understood to justify their being made a standard of genuineness. 
The question is one of much greater consequence whether the 
language of these speeches in diction, grammatical forms and 
structure and in the finer peculiarities of style departs so seriously 
and fundamentally from that of the rest of the book that it cannot 
be attributed to the same author. The objection from this source 
first pressed to any considerable extent by Ewald in 1836 and 
Hirzel in 1839, and ably contested by Stickel in 1842, then 
renewed in fuller detail by Delitzsch, Matthes and Dillmann, was 
very thoroughly investigated by Budde in a special essay in his 
Beitriige in 1876. He first made a complete concordance of the 
entire book, and then tabulated the words found in the speeches 
of Elihu, comparing them with those in other sections, particu- 
larly the discourses of Jehovah, those of Job in each of the three 
series taken separately, and those of the friends both taken individ- 
ually and united together. The result reached was that the Elihu 
section had in proportion to its length fewer words peculiar to 
itself than other sections, and at the same time fewer words that 
were common to the rest of the book. Orthographically, particu- 
larly in the use of the vowel letters, it was in agreement with other 
sections. Its grammatical forms and constructions, if not found 
precisely in other sections, were parallel to those which were there. 
The discourses of each of the speakers in this book are distin- 
guished by characteristic peculiarities. It is in accordance with 
analogy that those of Eiihu should be so distinguished likewise ; 
and particularly as the part assigned to him was peculiar, and the 
contents of his speeches were likewise peculiar, being more 
didactic and less descriptive, it is appropriate that its characteris- 


tics should be specially marked. The prolixity of Elihu’s opening 


apology has often been censured as comparing unfavorably with 
the vigor and terseness of other speakers; but the presumption 
of a young man intruding his views upon a question which older, 
and presumably wiser, men had been unable to settle seemed to 
be so great, that he could scarcely say enough in explanation of 
it. The charges which have often been made of obscurity, am- 
biguity and weakness are in great part attributable to an erroneous 
conception of the position taken by Elihu. The objection on the 
score of language is sufficiently met, if it is shown that the differ- 
ences between these speeches and the rest of the book are not 
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such as to be incompatible with identity of authorship. This can 
be satisfactorily done by the considerations already urged, so that 
it is not necessary to resort to the doubtful expedients proposed 
in addition by Budde, whether that suggested in the Bettrage 
that the author was in some way prevented from taking as much 
pains with these and a few other chapters as with the body of the 
work, or that which he now prefers that they have been defaced 
by interpolations. 

The third class of objections is directed against the contents of 
these speeches, which properly viewed prove conclusively that 
they are an integral part of the book and essential to its complete- 
ness. In his last speech (chaps xxvi-xxxi), Job is still unable to 
reconcile his sufferings with the divine rectitude. He speaks of 
God (xxvii. 2), as having taken away his right. He says (chap. 
XXVilli), man cannot attain to the wisdom that can comprehend 
the mysteries of providence; this is possessed by God alone. 
Man’s highest wisdom is to fear God and depart from evil. He is 
quite unable to divine the reason of the affliction sent upon him. 
He pathetically describes (chap. xxix) his former happy condition 
(chap. xxx), the present terrible reverse, and (chap. xxxi) the ab- 
sence of any criminality on his part to account for it. In xxx. 21 
he piteously complains of God’s severe and hostile treatment. 
He wishes (xxxi. 35-37)* that the Almighty, who had a contro- 
versy with him, would produce the indictment against him; he 
would proudly meet every charge that it contained. But in xl. 
4, xlii. 2-6, Job’s whole attitude is different; he is deeply peni- 
tent for what he has said. This complete change of mind finds 
its explanation in the discourses of Elihu and the Lord, to which 
he had just listened. 

It would not have been compatible with the divine dignity for 
God to enter into an argument with Job in order to justify his 
dealings with him. So far as any explanations or reasonings were 
necessary, this is committed to Elihu, who could meet Job as an 
equal, and show him that he was wrong and that God was right. 
Accordingly, Elihu points out the beneficent purpose with which 
affliction is sent. God uses it as he does his direct revelation for 
men’s spiritual benefit, and when this is accomplished, the afflic- 
tion is removed (xxxiii. 14-30, xxxvi. 7-16). This is a totally 
different view from that presented by the friends, to whom afflic- 
tion was invariably penal, a righteous retribution for sins com- 
mitted. Eliphaz indeed says in his first speech (ver. 17), ‘* Happy 

* Budde charges Job with much more than he says when he interprets 
chap. xxviii as bitterly reproaching God for having withheld wisdom from 
man, and chap. xxxi. 33-37 as defiant in its attitude towards God. 
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is the man whom God correcteth,’’ words which, taken by them- 
selves, might be thought to indicate the merciful design with which 
God afflicts his children (ef. Prov. iii. 11, 12; Heb. xii.5, 6). But 
the whole tenor of his speech shows his meaning to be, It is a 
good thing to be punished, if it leads to repentance and amend- 
ment. The correction of which he speaks is the token of God’s 
displeasure, not of his grace and love. However closely this lan- 
guage seems to approximate the truth, the sentiment intended is 
widely different from that which Job needed to hear. Accord- 
ingly he was wounded and offended by it, and led to complain of 
God’s hostility to him. Elihu teaches him, on the other hand, 
that it is the loving kindness of the Lord, and not his righteous 
indignation, which has brought these sorrows upon him. 

This was a new view to Job. He had, in his triumphant burst 
of faith in chap. xix, reached the conviction that God was the 
witness of his integrity and would hereafter declare Himself as 
his Redeemer and Friend. This gave him comparative peace, but 
it did not explain the mystery of the present, nor release him from 
the sense of this unaccountable estrangement. The lesson which 
Elihu brings him solves the whole difficulty, and relieves his mind 
completely. He is not obliged to wait under the hidings of God’s 
face for some future manifestation of the divine favor. He is the 
object of that favor now. And thus the dark clouds roll away, 
and the sunshine of God’s countenance beams in upon his soul 
undimmed by the severity of his afflictions. 

Thus instructed as to the gracious end of all that has befallen 
him, Job cannot but feel how unreasonable he has been in his 
complaints of God's hostility to him, and of what folly and pre- 
sumption he has been guilty in venturing to censure the divine 
orderings. When, therefore, God manifests Himself to him in His 
infinite greatness and unsearchable wisdom, Job bows with peni- 
tent humility and self-abhorrence, acknowledging and deploring 
the impropriety of the language in which he had indulged. 

It has been claimed that the discourse of the Lord would of 
itself have produced this change in Job’s mind apart from the 
speech of Elihu, which is therefore declared to be superfluous. 
But this is not the case. The Lord says nothing to clear up the 
mystery of His dealings with Job or with mankind at large, noth- 
ing consequently that could free Job’s mind from the misapprehen- 
sions under which he was laboring, and which constituted the chief 
ageravation of the temptation with which he had been strug- 
gling. The Lord dwells exclusively upon the manifestations of 
His power and wisdom in the world. Job was not ignorant of 
these attributes. He had felt himself helpless in the grasp of 
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infinite power. This might crush him, and resistance would be 
futile; but it could not lead to a cheerful submission or satisfy his 
sense of right. And the greatness of the divine wisdom brings 
no relief to the mind which looks upon God as an enemy. It is 
only when this false notion is corrected, as it was by Elihu, that 
His infinite power and wisdom afford a ground of confidence and 
submissive resignation. It has been said that it is not so much 
what the Lord says, as the fact that He appears to Job, which 
brings him to a proper state of mind. Job exclaims (xlii. 5, 6), 
‘*T have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust 
and ashes.’’ But the effect of a vision of God will depend upon 
the attributes which He is conceived to possess, and the relation 
in which He is believed to stand to the person beholding Him. 
And these must be learned from the speeches here recorded. If 
the attributes set forth in the discourse of the Lord are combined 
with His relation to Job as presented by Elihu, penitence and 
humiliation would naturally follow, but not if they were com- 
bined with the notion of God’s hostility which Job had previously 
entertained. 

The doctrine of Elihu’s speeches is, moreover, the doctrine 
which the book was plainly designed to teach. We learn from 
the result that is accomplished what the Lord intended from the 
first. This is, that Job’s piety is heightened and his prosperity 
renewed and increased. Evil that lurked in his heart, and of 
which he was not himself aware, was brought out under the terri- 
ble pressure of his calamity, and is repented of and removed, and 
God blesses him more richly than before. This is precisely the 
lesson which Elihu teaches respecting God’s purpose in the afflic- 
tion of His children. And this neither supersedes the discourses 
of the Lord nor conflicts with them. It has been contended that 
the object of the Lord’s discourses is to inculcate unconditional 
submission to a power which man cannot resist, which is simply 
stoical resignation ; or to teach that the ways of God are inscruta- 
ble, which is not to solve the problem to which the book is 
devoted, but to pronounce it insoluble; or that the appeals to the 
wisdom of God displayed in nature are meant to teach that His 
providential dealings are equally wise, but is this the wisdom of 
a friend or of a foe? Is it directed to the benefit or the destruc- 
tion of the sufferer? So that the teaching of Elihu is still indis- 
pensable. It has further been urged that the lesson of the book 
is plain from the issue to which Job is brought, and that its 
formal statement is unnecessary. But it certainly conduces to 
clearness and guards against misapprehension to have it distinctly 
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expressed. Klostermann, who holds that the speeches of Elihu 
did not belong to the book as originally written, nevertheless 
thinks that they were inserted subsequently by the author himself 
to prevent mistakes as to its real meaning. Budde is right in 
maintaining that the book would be incomplete without such an 
exhibition of its true design as is made by Elihu: and even if it 
could be successfully shown on the ground of language that his 
speeches in their present form were not by the author of the rest 
of the book, it wou'd still be necessary to assume that something 
equivalent originally occupied their place. And why that 
should have been removed and the present speeches substituted 
for it, it would be difficult to explain. 

But while Budde strenuously defends the genuineness of the 
speeches of Elihu, which it has of late been the fashion among 
the critics to condemn, and maintains the right of every other 
section, which has at any time been disputed, to a place in the 
book, he nevertheless thinks that it has been defaced by brief 
interpolations. In his opinion, these are discovered not by the 
variations and omissions of the LXX., whose text he regards as 
decidedly inferior to that of the Hebrew, but by their lack of 
harmony with the context in which they are found. It may be 
worth while here to compare the results reached by Budde with 
those of Prof. Siegfried of Jena in the polychrome edition of the 
Old Testament. The latter indicates by colors the sections 
which, in his opinion, formed no part of the book in its original 
form. The following passages are printed in. blue, being sup- 
posed by him to be ‘‘ parallel compositions ’’ by a different author 
or authors, viz., vil. 1-10, xii. 4-6, a large part of chap. xiv, 
which is transposed into the following order, xiv. 1, 2, xiii. 28, 
xiv. 5, 7-12, 14, 18-22, also xvii. 11-16, x]. 6-xlii. 6. These are 
printed in red, as ‘‘ correcting interpolations conforming the 
speeches of Job to the spirit of the orthodox doctrine of retribu- 
tion,’’ viz., xii. 7-xili. 1, xxi. 16-18, xxiv. 13-24, xxvii. 7-23. 
And these are printed in green as ‘‘ polemical interpolations 
directed against the tendency of the poem, viz., chaps. xxviii, 
Xxxll-xxxvil. All of these are reckoned by Budde as properly 


belonging to the book, so that there is no occasion for this display 


of colors. In that portion of the book which he accepts as genu- 
ine Siegfried thinks it necessary to alter the text in upwards of 
150 verses, the vast majority of which emendations find no favor 
with Budde. Siegfried further changes the order of the verses in 
several instances; in the majority of these cases Budde sees no 
reason for departing from the usual order. In two instances, how- 
ever, he does so far agree with Siegfried as to transpose the same 
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verses but not to the same place. Siegfried in addition rejects 
twenty-eight verses and twenty-two parts of others as interpola- 
tions; Budde rejects for the same reason fifty-nine verses, and 
twelve parts of others. But they only agree in the rejection of 
five verses and one part of a verse. It is very plain that such 
discordant judgments must be largely based on subjective impres- 


sions rather than clearly ascertained facts. 


PRINCETON. WILLIAM’ HENRY GREEN. 





V. 
CONSERVATISM.* 


T would be pleasant on this occasion to review the history of 

. our Seminary during the last forty years, but this ground has 
been so thoroughly traversed that it seems better to speak upon 
another theme, one not unfamiliar to our Reformed Church, and 
one which has grown in importance with the lapse of years. That 
theme is ‘‘ Conservatism,’’ a word that I would wish to be a 
memorial of this anniversary. I do not mean a dead conservatism 
which loses great opportunities, not a narrow conservatism which 
holds fast to accidentals and is indifferent to vital truths, but that 
conservatism which has its origin in the Bible, and is nurtured by 
the Word that liveth and abideth forever, and which forever 
opposes an unscriptural and dangerous liberalism. Strong is the 
Greek word, “Contend earnestly” (¢xaywiZonar) for the traditional 
faith. 

Conservatism may seem to be an obsolete word in this age, when 
the order of the day is progress (although we might pause to ask 
what advancement there has been in metaphysics), when astron- 
omy proclaims that our sun is rushing along the firmament 180,000 
miles an hour, when science is penetrating everywhere the mys- 
teries of nature, and discoveries and inventions which seem like 
miracles come upon us in rapid succession, and civilization with a 
voice like the sea is advancing to take possession of ancient and 
savage nations, and kingdoms are mustering by the decree of 
God as if for some crisis; and there naturally arises the question, 
Is this a time for conservatism? As spontaneously comes the 
answer, Never are firm hands on the helm more needed than when 
the vessel is rushing down the rapids. Of all the powers of the 
world, the Church is the most aggressive, making no secret of her 
heaven-born ambition to take possession of all the earth; of all 
the powers the Church is the most conservative, because there has 


been entrusted to her the divine religion in whose preservation are 


* [Address of the Rev. Samuel Merrill Woodbridge, D.D., LL.D., on the 
fortieth anniversary of his inauguration as Professor of Historical Theology in 
the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in America, at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., May 20, 1897.] 
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involved the interests, the everlasting destinies of mankind. From 
the moment a man accepts Christ as his Master, he is a conserva- 
tive—a soldier to fight the battles of his King. His armor is 
defensive—the helmet, the breast-plate, the shield ; and in his hand 
is the sword, not of man, but of the Spirit. Neither has there 
been any change essentially in the conditions of the conflict. Cul- 
ture is but a garment, however beautiful; the natural virtues, fair 
flowers for the burial—‘‘ for that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh.’ Still is it true ‘‘ the carnal mind is enmity against God.”’ 
‘* T send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.’’ Scarcely 
does the young minister enter the field ere he becomes aware of 
the antagonism spoken of by God, ‘‘ My Spirit shall not always 
strive with man,’’—the resistance of man guided and urged on by 
the power of hell. The assaults made in our own time are prom- 
inently against the Bible, the principium of the Christian religion ; 
but they are also, as they have been in all ages, against every 
fundamental doctrine of our faith, and against every one of our 
sacred institutions, the visible exponents of revealed truth. Upon 
these points let me say a few words. 


In the modern attacks upon the Scriptures we observe a vast 
difference from those of Celsus and Porphyry and the English 
deists. These formally professed to be the enemies of Christi- 
anity ; but now, while the weapons are precisely the same (witness 
the English Essays and Reviews and many books in our own 
land), the assailants come from the sanctuary itself. The charges 
of historic and scientific errors, of the failure of prophecies, of 
misstatements by the writers, by the apostles and by Jesus Christ, 
of fraud in the claims of authorship, which once came from Vol- 
taire and Paine, now come from the professed lovers of God. I 
enter here into no argument. We have no fear for the Bible, 
which is self-witnessing and self-defending. 
astonished at the spectacle of men who have publicly subscribed 
to the evangelical creed, which proclaims the Bible to be the 
Word of God; who declare that they have been regenerated by 
the Holy Ghost and have entered into the kingdom of God ; in 
whose souls has shined the knowledge of the divine glory; to 


But we may well be 


whom the Word made flesh has been revealed as the only begot- 
ten of the Father; who have seen Scripture in its organic unity, 
the vast reach of its conceptions arching like the rainbow 
all the centuries of time, from creation to the judgment, from 
-eternity to eternity ; who have felt the power of its poetic sublim- 
ities, its personifications of God, before which even unsanctified 
genius has bowed with awe; who have heard its prophetic com- 
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minations, under which cities and empires have been ground into 
dust; who have gazed upon its theophanies, in the presence of 
which prophets have fallen like dead men to the earth ; who have 
listened to the voices of the seraphim, at whose ery the pillars of 
the temple of Deity trembled ; who have seen its kingdom rising 
and advancing like creation out of the primeval mist; who have 
heard the celestial melodies of its Gospel, and gazed on those 
splendors which shine forth from the throne of the Lamb and the 
sea of glass, and the heavenly city : —we say it is altogether mar- 
velous that those who have come into fellowship with the trans- 
cendant God whose presence and majesty and justice and goodness 
radiate from every page of the Book and constitute all its glory, 
and make it theocentric, should devote their talents to searching 
for and publishing tothe world so-called errors, minute flaws which 
no more affect the grand revelation or anv faith that is worth 
having, than do the grains of dust the magnificent temple on 
whose roof they fall—than do the spots in the sun the effulgence 
in which they are lost. We are told that these charges of error 
have aroused the intellectual energies of the Church, and thus are 
justified. Upon this principle Nero was a benefactor of the 
Church. They tell us that we must come to this study without 
any @ priort judgments. Do they mean that at the outset we 
must renounce the Son of God? We cannot even find God Him- 
self if we begin with the difficulties. We must first know God, 
and when from the soul we can ery, ‘‘ In Thy light shall we see 
light,” the difficulties pass away like shadows. The man to whom 
Christ has been revealed by the Spirit has the witness in himself 
and facing principalities and powers can cry, I know whom I have 
believed. 

In the study of the Bible three things are essential. The first 
is faith. We do not come to study as skeptics, we come as Chris- 
tians. Faith is not one of the beliefs of the mind; it is a power ; 
it is of divine origin; it subdues kingdoms; it moves mountains ; 
it is the hand that grasps the omnipotent power of Christ; it is 
the eye which looks into the eternal kingdoms. Calvin says that 
the Christian evidences can never originate faith—they only con- 
firm a faith already given by the Holy Spirit. The old saints well 
knew these difficulties now called modern ; but they had no effect 
on the men who knew God and read His promises with tears. 
Ilere we find our apologetics, in the great positive truths which 
bring along with them their own evidences and carry conviction 
by the Spirit to the soul. It is strange that a Christian cannot 
see that the power of our religion is in the supernatural, in God 


condescending, dwelling among us, working miracles, making 
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revelations, speaking by prophets and by His own Son. The 
second imperative need is reverence, for, if the Bible is God's 
Word, there follow solemn obligations and with holy fear 
must our hands be laid upon it, lest we be found guilty of sacri- 
lege. In the Epistle to the Hebrews our privileges as Christians 
are set forth in thoughts that breathe and words that burn. To 
prevent presumption there follows the warning, ‘‘ We receiving a 
kingdom that cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we 
may serve God acceptably with reverence and Godly fear, for our 
God is a consuming fire.” Complaints are not uncommon that so 
many of our critical books are destitute of life, as if they had 
lost out of them the living Word and the living God—that they 
are like museums full of a certain kind of instruction but made 
up of stuffed figures, and that even the anthologies are composed 
of dried leaves in which we find none of the fair colors of the 
Rose of Sharon, and no fragrance of the Lily of the Valley ; and 
we are reminded of the words of a distinguished critic, who, pass- 
ing his judgment upon the work of a well-known writer on the 
Scriptures, said, ‘‘ In one or two instances he actually excited a 
spirit of devotion.” But a third indispensable qualification in the 
study of the Bible is love—love supreme and passionate, for 


religion is nothing, or it is a passion. Love is a mighty interpre- 


ter; the man who has it not in his soul cannot understand a word 
of his Creator. The Kol-Jehovah is to him only and always the 
thunder, while to the loving, adoring child that voice is a Father’s, 
its melody sounding through every recess of the immortal soul. 
The Bible is the people’s Book. ‘‘ Read this law,” was the 
command of God to Moses, ‘‘ unto the people.’’ The Lord Jesus 
was not silent in the presence of: the Rabbis, but one of the most 
sublime utterances that ever fell from His lips was spoken to a 
poor Samaritan woman. We may be sure, the great Church of 
God in all ages and nations and of all classes cannot be wrong 
in understanding the claims of these Scriptures. The Latin 
Church, the Greek Church, the Protestant Churches all have well 
understood the Bible as claiming to be the Word of God, and 
millions of Christians now know that it is His Word. It is one 
thing to say, We do not see how the difficulties can be reconciled ; 
it is quite another thing to say, The difficulties cannot be recon- 
ciled. Harnack has just shown the mistake of the method of 
investigation which substitutes the critical for the historical ; 
and there are other signs that the violence of the modern assaults 
is becoming less. When we, my brethren, are to face the mys- 
teries of eternity, 'to stand before the great white throne and the 
opened books, when the sentence which decides our eternal destiny 
45 
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is to be passed upon us, the inner consciousness of pious men, the 
hopes uttered by an Isaiah or a Paul, can give us no comfort. It 
is the sign manual of God we need, God’s own written note of 
hand that alone can give peace to a sinner confronting the judg- 
ment. The Greek Testament of Dr. Bethune was at his own 
request buried with him, and, blessed be God, that New Testament 
is written in the hearts of millions of believers who cannot read 
Greek. 


Allow me a few words upon the doctrines for which conserva- 
tives are to stand. Some of my younger brethren will remember 
how I have urged in the lecture-room not to yield to the popular 
and senseless cry against theology, as if it were a dry summary of 
the old scholasticism, of no interest to the generation of living 
men; how I have urged that these doctrines belong by right to the 
people, and that without them no Church can become strong. 
Upon two facts this plea is based: the first, that these doctrines, 


old and new, are now not only indorsed but also reissued by 


Christ—they are rays from the Sun of Righteousness, and are 
therefore precious to all His people ; and, secondly, that they are 
all experimental, entering into the very life of Christians—from 
the Being of God to the last doctrine of eschatology. ‘‘ Go teach 
all nations,’’ ‘‘ teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.’’ Our holy religion has its own features, 
peculiar, changeless—criteria all believers accept with the heart 
and hold fast to amid the fires of martyrdom. - A true Christian 
will not be much disturbed by the ery, ‘‘ There are differences of 
opinion ’’—as to whether God exists, or Christ is Son of God, or 
whether He was a propitiation for our sins, or how the world came 
into existence, or whether the soul is immortal. Amid all these 
confusions the true believer is serene, resting in the testimony of 
his Lord. 

Our Unitarian friends seem surprised that we should so contend 
for the dogma of the Trinity; they fail to see that without this we 
have no religion. Even Carlyle saw it when he said to Froude, 
‘‘Tf the Arians had gained the victory in the fourth century, 
Christianity would have sunk into a legend.” To His Church the 
Master has said once for all, ‘*‘ No man cometh unto the Father 
And once for all the Church has responded by an 
inspired apostle, ‘‘ Through Him have we access by one Spirit 
unto the Father.’’ Henee Calvin founded his great system upon 
this doctrine, embedded in the initiatory sacrament of the Church. 
Prof. H. B. Smith left upon record his belief that the conflict in 
the Church would be around Calvinism. Calvin sets forth his 


but by me.”’ 
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doctrine, perhaps, in its completest form in connection with the 
so-called four causes of the philosophers. We see before us a marble 
temple. The final cause of that temple is worship ; the formal or 
instrumental cause is the builder; the material cause is the mar- 
ble; the efficient cause is the projector. Calvin applies this to the 
great redemption. The efficient cause is the love of the Father, 
who so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish. The material 
cause is the Son in whom the salvation, the obedience, the propi- 
tiation, are all found. The formal cause is the Holy Spirit, who 
causes the light of the glory of Christ to shine into the soul of 
the sinner. The final cause is the glory of the goodness of the 
great Triune God. Iam sorry for the man who cannot accept that 
Calvinism. But now enters his doctrine of preterition, for which 
John Calvin has been the best-abused man since Martin Luther, 
perhaps since the Apostle Paul. And what after all is the doe- 
trine, but the simple declaration that man is a free agent, and on 
no other basis can the moral government under which we live be 
»xplained Seripturally or rationally ? God from eternity decreed 
to bestow the great gift of freedom upon angels and men. It was, 
like wisdom and power, a communication of His own glorious 
nature ; without it man would not have been a son of God. That 
gift Ie respects; and this is the only possible explanation of what 
we see around us. There were two phrases Calvin disliked. The 
one was ‘* permissive decrees,’’ because this seemed to shut God 
out of His universe, to make Him a mere spectator; the other 
phrase he disliked was ‘‘ free will,” but distinctly upon the ground 
that men would abuse it to their own destruction. In fact, Calvin 
held to both of these doctrines precisely as we do; he insists that 
God never coerces any creature to sin, and that every man’s con- 
sciousness compels him to confess his free agency. To deny ‘‘ pre- 
terition,’’ so far as this life is concerned, is to deny the common 
sense of mankind, and the preachers of the Gospel of Christ have 


testimony enough almost to drive them into despair. Men every- 


where move on, self-willed, carrying out their own plans, resisting 
all divine restraints, social respect, human law, self-respect, reason, 
conscience, motives of goodness and mercy, motives of terror and 
wrath, in their free will living impenitent, dying impenitent ; and 
this is the Calvinistic doctrine of ‘‘ preterition,’’? so far as this 
world is concerned, and here we are dealing, not with speculations, 
but with facts. 

Now there comes into the field the new theology. We will let 
Dean Farrar interpret, from the lips of Tennyson. Says that great 
poet, ‘‘ If a single sinner perishes at last it will be a blot on the 
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mercy of God.’’ Like the waves around the dykes of Holland, 
this undisguised universalism is everywhere seeking access into 
the Church. The basis of the reasoning is superficial: it goes 
down no deeper than to the misery of man; it diagnoses the 
mere symptoms ; it fails to find the terrible disorder. The Bible 
descends to the dark foundation, the sin of man. Augustine 
writes: ‘* The final cause of sin is the will of man.’’ This is the 
awful antagonist with which God from the beginning has been 
contending. The woes of the world are but the flashes from the 
voleano. The misery was but a light thing for Christ to over- 
come. Ie could heal the leper with a touch. He could raise the 
dead by a word. But for the overcoming of sin there was needed 
the incarnation, the agony and bloody sweat, and the ery which 
thrilled through the universe, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me ?’’; yes, the intercession of the Great High 
Priest, the Son of God, who is passed into the heavens, and the 
coming of the Spirit, ike a rushing mighty wind to subdue the 
rebellious heart of man; and still over all the world the change- 
less word resounds from the throne, ‘‘ Except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish,’’ ‘‘ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.”’ 
We have historians who shock us with their tales of blood; but 
we have thought, if God were to inspire a man to write a history 
of the inhumanities of sin, how all these modern reasoners would 
become still as a stone. What would be the slaughter of fifty 
thousand men, women and children in Armenia, which has aroused 
the stormy indignation of all America, in the presence of all these 
thousands of years of incredible horror against which a ery would 
go up from the world, ‘*‘ Where sleeps the justice of God?” And 
yet cruelty is by no means the worst phase of sin: it is bad 
enough, but it fades before the malignity, the desperate wicked- 
ness of the heart of man, which defies and assails the God of 
goodness and would fain overthrow His glorious government. 
The king of Babylon only gives voice to sin when he cries, ‘ I 
will exalt my throne above the stars of God.”’ 

The world objects to a message like this; but the best friend of 
man is he who tells him the truth and warns him of his danger 
and points out the way of salvation. When Christ teaches His 
Church that the way is narrow that leadeth unto life, He regards 
doctrine as well as practice; Ile means that it is as easy to fall into 
heresy as into sin, and the history of the Church has proved it so. 
We believe in the communion of the soul with God ; one false step 
and we are lost in pantheism. We believe that Christ is formed 
in us the hope of glory ; one false step and we are in the fantasies 


of mysticism. We believe in the righteousness of life; one false 
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step and Christianity is to us but an ethical philosophy. It is not 
therefore without reason that we are warned to watch unto prayer. 
We must not pass by God’s election. What reasonable man can 
deny the right of the sovereign God to subdue some of Tis ene- 
mies? And this is election: if we enter heaven, it will be because 
the Captain of our salvation has determined to subdue us. Ina 
mysterious way He has broken our hearts and brought under our 
stubborn wills in the day of His power. Paul delighted to call 
himself the #05405 (slave) of Christ: the glory was not in the 
slavery, but in the Master he served; when the King brings us 
into the banqueting house it will be under the glorious banner 
of victory. 

One word more here. Let us never forget that these doctrines 
of God live in the world by proclamation, and any one of them 
can be practically destroyed by silence. Witness the great mate- 
rial principle of the Reformation proclaimed by Martin Luther, 
Justification by Faith; or Regeneration by the Holy Spirit brought 
out by Whitefield and Wesley; or again the great doctrine of the 
Covenants long obscured but made prominent by Cocceius. Our 
fathers were wise when they made imperative the duty of preach- 
ing each Sabbath portions of the Heidelberg Catechism. It was 
that no evangelical doctrine should drop out of the pulpit. We 
are told that there is a widespread indifference to doctrine in the 
Protestant Churches of Europe; such indifference concerning the 
tremendous truths of salvation means destruction. In our own 
land there are fears that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is falling 
into the background, as also the Scriptural teaching of Satanic 
agency ; and especially do errorists claim that the doctrine of the 
destruction of the finally impenitent has been swept out of the 
pulpit through the influence of modern humanitarianism, and of 
the doctrines of the universal Fatherhood of God and the unity 
of the Church and the world. 


Of the assaults, incessant, virulent, determined, against our 


> 


sacred institutions it might seem hardly needful for me to speak. 
It is palpable enough to all of us that the world-power has laid its 
gigantic grasp upon our holy Sabbath, and the results no prophet 
can foretell. For us the Sabbath is the oldest institution in history. 


Placed permanently in the cycles of time, it is as much a part of 
the world as the mountains, or the firmament of power; coming 
forth among the moral laws amid the thunders of Sinai, exalted 
in the prophets as a token of the covenant of Jehovah God, 
claimed by the Son of Man as His own possession, glorified by 
His wonderful resurrection, the Lord’s day out of which shower 
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forth the Apocalyptic splendors which illuminate all our future— 
yet we may be certain that only God’s own children can see or 
understand the glory of our Sabbath, a pre-figure of the everlast- 
ing rest. It isin the conservative hearts of the lovers of God, 
who would give Him honor, that this day of blessing must find 
its hiding place. The world can appreciate in some measure the 
value of rest from labor; but even this is in danger of being lost 
in its insatiate greed. From the lips of the Church of God alone 
will go forth the herald cry, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to 
lzeep it holy.” 

When we turn to the family, it might be expected that even 
men who fear not God would understand its significance, and would 
stand as its safeguard. The ancient heathen felt the mystic bonds 
which united members of the same blood. The oldest tragedies 
recognize the mysterious and even sacred family ties. Yet it is 
only in the light of the Scriptural revelation that we see the 
family in its glory ; now it is indeed sacred, the symbol of heav- 
enly relations ; now the mystery of the marriage union is revealed 
in the vital bonds which bind Christ to His Church; now the 
eldest born, the High Priest, offers the sacrifice for all his breth- 
ren; now appears the Father whose love goes forth to His penitent 
children, now the heavenly Jerusalem, the mother of us all, 
now the supernatural brotherhood by the new birth, and the 
reunion in the Father’s house. Never will the natural man see 
the glory of the Christian family. We have too many evidences 
that, if left to the world, it will sink back inte the old heathen- 
ism, and worse. We have our Christian homes and we see the 
direct or indirect influence of Christianity upon many a worldly 
home; and, on the other hand, we have reason to fear that there 
are thousands of families connected with the Christian Church in 
which there is not even a recognition of God. To save this insti- 
tution upon which is depending, almost as upon the Church itself, 
the destiny of the human race, every conservative energy of the 
lovers of Christ is needed. 


Equally true is it that the natural man cannot see the glory of 
the Church itself—that the great, godless, selfish world, living amid 


the light of Christian truth has scarcely the faintest sense of its 
obligation to the Church of Christ. Scholar-like men are declaring 
Abraham to be a myth, without one thought of the glorious cove- 
nant, the Magna Charta of God’s earthly kingdom, the germ from 
which has been unfolded the Church history of all ages. ‘‘ I will 
be thy God,’ comprehends all the inheritances of eternity ; ‘ of 
thy seed after thee,”’ the Messiah and all His redeemed ; ‘ in thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed,” foreign missions 
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and the universal triumph of the Church. In the unfolding of 
this covenant of God principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places are learning lessons of the manifold wisdom of God. In 
the Gospels, in the Epistles, in the Revelation, language is almost 
exhausted in proclaiming the peculiar relations and the glory of 
God’s Church, and finally, she is seen coming down from God out 
of heaven, sparkling with jewels, radiating the glory of the Lamb, 
the Bride of the Son of God. It is in our hearts that this mystery 
must be treasured. The world can only see the sackcloth garments 
in which she stands to minister. 

When we turn to that other witness in sackcloth, the ministry, 
we are compelled also to fall back upon our conservative position. 
It is impossible to make the natural man discern spiritual glory ; 
he hears nothing of the still, small voice spoken only to the soul, 
‘*Go, preach my Gospel.” He cannot understand that the minis- 
try are the angels of the churches, stars in the right hand of Him 
who walks amid the golden candlesticks, heralds of the King of 
kings, ambassadors of the Lord of hosts. Their garments are not 
scarlet robes—witness the meretricious adornments of a usurping 
priesthood ; but they are clothed with the garments of salvation 
which cause the saints to shout aloud for joy, but which a blinded 
world utterly fails to see. Never, never must we forget our super- 
natural calling, our relationship to God. 

Of the sacraments I speak here especially because of a danger 
in connection with the Lord’s Supper. I refer to the habit, now 
becoming widespread, of regarding this feast as a mere memorial 
of the fact that Christ died centuries ago. We have only to look 
at the institution to see the utter insufficiency of such a minimiz- 
ing, although important conception. This cup, said the Lord, 
is the new covenant. Yes, new as the ever-burning constellations 
which come forth every night, declaring the glory of God; old as 
the Counsellor, the Ancient of Days. In My blood—not on the 
Mount of Transfiguration did the divine majesty of the Son of 


God so shine forth; shed—sacrificial; for you—personal; for 


many—let the glad sound be borne over the world; for the remis- 
sion of sins—the glorious proclamation for a lost race; till the 
Lord come—the great prophetic second coming. These transcen- 
dent truths condensed into a single sentence come to us like the 
great creations of Almighty God. They appear side by side with 
that astonishing passage, ‘‘ In the beginning Elohim (plural of 
majesty—God, with all His attributes, potencies and concealed 
splendors) created the heavens and the earth (the universe).’’ 


Thus, my brethren, God has committed to us unsearchable 
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riches. He has put into our hands, we might almost say, the 
crown jewels of His kingdom. Any one of them is worth more 
to our poor race than all the treasures of the world; to lose one 
of them is to lose a gem out of the diadem of Christ. The his- 
tory of the Church has shown that these truths of God, conserved 
in the hearts of His people, reveal themselves as the influential 
power in elevating and purifying humanity. Leave our Bible 
in the hands of a world however cultured, and in one generation 
it would be rent to pieces or suffered to perish by neglect. Not 
a doctrine, not an institution, but would be cast out as refuse with 
the old superstitions, and left as wrecks upon the waves. 


NEw Brunswick, SAMUEL M. WooDBRIDGE. 





VI. 
APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MISSIONS. 
TV. Resuts. 

wes Paul, on his second missionary journey, came with his 

companions, Silas and Timothy, to Thessalonica, he 
labored for three weeks among the Jews, who were very numerous 
in that city, reasoning with them out of the Scriptures, opening 
and alleging that it behooved the Christ to suffer and to rise again 
from the dead, and that Jesus was indeed the Christ. The result 
was that some Jews were persuaded, and also of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude and of the chief women not afew. But the 
unbelieving Jews, moved with jealousy, took unto them certain 
vile fellows of the rabble, and, gathering a crowd, set the city in 
an uproar; and assaulting the house of Jason, sought to bring 
forth the missionaries to the people. But when they found them 
not, they dragged Jason and certain other brethren before the 
rulers of the city, crying, ‘‘ These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also’’ (Acts xvii. 1-9). 

‘¢ These that have turned the world upside down ’’—it was the 
ery of a mob, of which it could no doubt have been said, as after- 
wards of a similar mob in Ephesus, that ‘‘ the more part knew not 
wherefore they were come together.’ Nor was it the spontaneous 
ery even of sucha mob. It had been put into their mouths by 
the leaders of the Jewish community, even as the fierce demand, 
‘¢ Crucify Him!’’ had been put by the chief priests on the tongues 
of the multitude at Jerusalem. It was not therefore the language 
of calm consideration; it was that of jealous hate, of fear, of 
frenzy, and it bears the marks of that distortion and exaggeration 
with which these passions ever make their victims speak. And 
yet concealed beneath distortion and exaggeration there lay con- 
cealed a kernel of truth. At least the charge thus made 
against the missionaries may assure us that Christianity was 
not first heard of in Thessalonica on the first of those three Sabbath 
days when Paul stood up in the synagogue to prove from the 
Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ. The news of the successes 
won by this new teaching in other cities had already reached the 
ears of the Jewish leaders in Thessalonica; and what they had 
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heard was sufficient to give at least a color of truth to the cry 
which they taught the loafers of the market place to utter, 
‘These that have turned the world upside down have come hither 
also.”’ 

Christianity was indeed destined to turn the world—the ofzoupévy, 
the Roman world—upside down. In three centuries, it may 
fairly be said, it had justified the charge, though not just in the 
way which those meant it who first gave voice to it. And it is 
our first business in this paper to inquire to how great an extent 
this mighty change was accomplished in the apostolic age. What 
were the results of apostolic missions? Or perhaps it would be 
better to ask, What were the apostolic results of missions? For it 
must not be forgotten that we are to confine our view in the first 
instance to the apostolic age, that is, to the period up to the death 
of the apostle John. It is true there has been wide difference of 
opinion as to the date of that event; but we cannot be far wrong if 
we consider that the apostolic age came to an end with the first 
century. This limitation of time is important, for it has some- 
times happened that results that were not accomplished until the 
age of Constantine have been spoken of as though they had 
already been attained within the lifetime of the apostles. 

The first particular in which we may seek to appraise apostolic 
results of missionary effort is with regard to that which some, as 
we have seen, regard as the end of missions, but which we believe 
to be only the beginning,—the diffusion of the knowledge of the 
Gospel. JLow widely, we may ask, was repentance and remission 
of sins preached in Jesus’ name in the first century? The first 
factor of our answer to this query we may well find in the catalogue, 
given in the second chapter of the Acts, of the regions from which 
the foreign Jews who witnessed the scenes of Pentecost had come. 
In the crowd who listened to Peter on that occasion were Parthi- 
ans, Medes and Elamites—that is, natives of the countries lying 
between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, beyond the western 
boundary of the Roman empire ; dwellers in Mesopotamia, the 
region of which Babylon was the centre; inhabitants of Cappa- 
docia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia—that is, of all the prov- 
inces of Asia Minor; men of Egypt and of the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene—of the eastern and western districts of the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Africa under Roman rule; strangers from Rome, 
others from the important island of Crete, and still others from 
that wide region extending from Damascus to the Indian Ocean, 
which bore the name of Arabia. The impression given by the 
narrative is that not only were Jews and proselytes from all these 
widely separated regions present in the audience that listened 
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to the apostles, but also that representatives from all or nearly all of 
them were included in the three thousand who were led by what 
they heard to open confession of Jesus as the Christ. If this be 
the case, we have as the result of the very first preaching of the 
Gospel by the apostles a diffusion of at least some knowledge of 
it over a wide portion of the empire. Nor can this be said to be 
mere conjecture. We know that the Church at a very early stage 
of its history did include men of Cyprus, as Barnabas (Acts iv. 
386); men of Antioch, as Nicholas, one of the original company of 
deacons (vi. 5); men of Damascus, as Ananias and the others 
whom Saul of Tarsus was intending to carry away bound to Jeru- 
salem (ix. 10); and men of Cyrene, as those who with others from 
Cyprus broke over the bounds of Jewish exclusiveness and 
preached to the Greeks of Antioch (xi. 20), When Paul was in 
a there had been for many years Christians in Rome (Rom. 

9-15, xv. 25). 'The epistle to Titus seems to suggest that there 
were disciples 1 in Crete before Paul and Titus visited that island 
(Tit. 1.5). These facts make it probable that what is written 
(Acts vill. 26ff.) of the eunuch of Ethiopia,—that, having received 
the Gospel while on a visit to Palestine, he returned to his own 
country, thus diffusing the knowledge of it,—was only a single 
illustration of what took place on a much larger scale. 

But if it be objected that this spread of the glad tidings was 
the result of God’s providence rather than of deliberate missionary 
effort, we may remind ourselves how wide was the region over 
which we know the Gospel to have been proclaimed of set purpose. 
Samaria, both the city and many villages of the district (vill. 14, 25); 
Azotus, and all the cities north of it as far as Cwsarea (vill. 40), 
including among others Lydda, Sharon and Joppa (x. 35, 42); 
Pheenicia, Cyprus and Antioch (xi. 19), Damascus (ix. 20)—all 
these cities and regions had certainly been the scenes of mission- 
ary endeavor before the Holy Ghost said to the prophets and 
teachers at Antioch, ‘‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul to the 
work whereunto I have called them.” On his first tour Paul went 
through the whole island of Cyprus from Salamis to Paphos. 
Crossing to the mainland, he preached also in Perga, in Pamphylia 
and in Antioch of Pisidia, where he remained three weeks, and 
where at last ‘‘ almost es whole city was gathered together to 
hear the word of God,’’ and whence ‘ the word of the Lord was 
spread abroad throughout all the region ’’ (xiii. 44, 49). Then we 
find him in Iconium, then at Lystra and Derbe and the parts ot 
Lycaonia in the neighborhood of these cities (xiv. 6). 

On his second journey he went again over the regions visited in 
his first, and then crossed into Europe, preaching in Philippi, 
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where he founded a church which from the first day entered into 
fellowship with him in furtherance of the Gospel (Phil. i. 5); in 
Thessalonica, where he established another church, from which 
the word of God sounded forth not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but in every place (1 Thess. i. 8); in Berea; in Corinth, where he 
stayed two years and achieved notable success; and in Ephesus. 
On his third journey he came to Ephesus, where he labored for 
three years with the result that ‘ all that dwelt in Asia heard the 
word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks’ (Acts xix. 10). Then 
he went a second time through Macedonia to Greece, where he 
spent three months, returned through Macedonia, and went by 
Troas and Miletus to Jerusalem. Thus he could say (Rom. xv. 
19) that ‘* from Jerusalem round about unto Llyricum—on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic—he had fully preached the Gospel 
of God.’’ Besides, we know that he was at some time in Crete 
with Titus (Tit. i. 5), and that for two years he preached to all that 
came to him in his own hired house at Rome (Acts xxviii. 30, 51). 
It is entirely possible, also, that between his first and second 
imprisonments, if we suppose that there were two imprisonments, 
he carried out his purpose to visit Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28). So 
much Paul seems to have accomplished for the spread of the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel in his own person and by word of mouth, to 
say nothing of what he brought about by letters or through the 
agency of his lieutenants. Our information as to the missionary 
travels of the other apostles is not so full. We know that Peter 
was in Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13), and though we allow no weight to 
the tradition which sends Thomas to India, Bartholomew to Parthia, 
Andrew to Russia, Philip to Scythia, and Matthew to Ethiopia, 
we may be sure that these were busy somewhere in preaching the 
glad tidings. These are the facts by which we must interpret the 
strong expression of Paul in his letters to the Colossians (i. 28), 
‘* Be not moved away from the hope of the Gospel, which ye 
heard, which was preached in all creation under heaven.”’ 

And what were the results of this widespread evangelism ? 
How many converts were made? How many churches were 
founded? At least partial answers can be given to these ques- 
tions. At the close of the day of Pentecost three thousand 
believed (Acts ii. 41). This number increased daily (ii. 47), and 
after Peter had healed the lame man the number of the men alone 
had grown to five thousand (iv. 4). In consequence of the judgment 
upon Ananias and Sapphira, believers, we are told, ‘‘ were the more 
added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women”? (v. 14). 
After the appointment of the deacons, ‘‘ the word of the Lord in- 


ereased and the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
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exceedingly’’ (vi. 7). We are not surprised, therefore, that on the 
occasion of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, James and the elders 
should say to him, '* Thou seest, brother, how many myriads there 
are among the Jews which have believed” (xxi. 20). And as at 
Jerusalem, so elsewhere; as among the Jews, so also among the 
Gentiles. The account given of Philip’s labors in Samaria is that 
‘¢ multitudes both of men and women believed and were baptized’’ 
(vill. 12). As the result of his later efforts in the cities of the 
Judean coast-plain, and of the teaching and miracles of Peter who 
followed him, all that dwelt in the city of Lydda and the district 
of Sharon and many inhabitants of Joppa are said to have believed 
and turned to the Lord (ix. 35, 42). The original converts at 
Antioch are spoken of as a great number (xi. 21). The visit of 
Barnabas resulted in large additions to the church, and the joint 
labors of Barnabas and Saul in still further expansion, until not 
only these two, but Symeon, Lucius, and Manaen found employ- 
ment in the Lord’s work (xi. 24, 26, xiii. 1). In Pisidian Antioch 
‘¢ many of the Jews and of the devout proselytes followed Paul and 
Barnabas” (xiii. 43); in Iconium ‘‘ a great multitude both of Jews 
and of Greeks believed ’’ (xiv. 1); in Derbe the apostles ‘‘ made 
many disciples ’’ (xiv. 21). The effect of the labors of Paul and 
Silas in Thessalonica was, as already noted, that ‘‘ some Jews were 
persuaded, and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few” (xvii. 4), and almost the same statement 
is made (xvii. 12) with regard to their success in Beroea. We are 
told that many of the people of Corinth, when they heard Paul’s 
preaching, believed and were baptized (xviii. 8); and in his 
second epistle to the Corinthians (i. 1) the apostle greets not only 
the Church in Corinth, but also ‘‘ all the saints that are in the 
whole of Achaia.” In Ephesus ‘‘ many came and confessed, and 
shewed their deeds’ (Acts xix. 18). The salutations with which 
Paul closes his letter to the Romans (chap. xvi) are addressed not 
only to individual disciples, as Epznetus, Andronicus and Junia, 
but to ‘* Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their 
house,’ to ‘* Asyncritus, Phegon, Hermes, Patrobas, and the 
brethren that are with them,’ to ‘* Philologus and Julia, Nereus 
and his sister, and Olympas and all the saints that are with them.”’ 


And as there were many disciples, so there were many churches. 
Attention has more than once been called to the fact that it was 
Paul’s constant practice to organize his converts into churches with 
elders taken from their own number. Even on his first tour he 
left such churches behind him. And the eleven pursued the same 
policy. There was not only a church in Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1), 
but churches throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria (ix. 
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31). There were churches in Syria and Cilicia (xv. 41), in Lyca- 
onia (xvi. 5),in Phrygia and Galatia (xviii. 23, 1 Cor. xvi. 1). 
Besides the seven churches in Asia to whom John conveys mes- 
sages in the Apocalypse, there were churches in Troas (Acts xx. 
7), in Colossxe (Col. i. 1), and probably in Hierapolis (Col. iv. 13). 
There was not only a church in Philippi (Phil. i. 1), and another 
in Thessalonica (1 Thess. i. 1), but there were churches in Mace- 
donia (2 Cor. viii. 1). And so in Achaia; there were churches in 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 2) and in Cenchrea (Rom. xvi. 1), but Paul in the 
epistle to the Romans, written from Corinth, sends greeting from “all 
the churches of Christ” (Rom. xvi. 16). The epistle to Titus (i. 5) 
makes it plain that there were a number of churches in Crete. 
Peter in his first epistle (v. 13) sends greeting from the church in 
Babylon, and while he inscribes his letter only to ‘‘ the elect who 
are sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia and Bithynia’’ (i. 1), yet the tenor of his instructions to his 
fellow-elders (v. 1ff) shows that the Jewish Christians in these 
regions were organized into churches. The same remark applies 
to the epistle of James (cf. i. 1, v. 14). 

All these churches had been founded before the death of Paul. 
If that occurred in A.D. 68, we may easily concur in the opinion 
expressed by the writer of the article on “ The Historical Geography 
of Missions’? in the Cyclopedia of Missions. ‘‘ Of this we can 
be sure, ’’ he says, ‘‘ Christianity found a lodgment in the first 
century from Spain to Babylon (8000 miles) and from Alexandria 
to Rome. It had taken the whole Mediterranean as its field of 
work. In 30 A.D. there were 500 Christians; in 100 A.D. there 
were probably 500,000. A map of the Christian world at this date 
containing only certainties would not give a true impression of 
the geographical extent of Christianity. From the unexampled 
spread a little later we must allow a large growth in these early 
times before the great persecutions. The map should show the 
routes Paul took on his missionary journeys and on his way to 
Rome. The cities of Alia Capitolina (Jerusalem after 70 A.D.), 
Samaria, Joppa, Cxsarea, Ptolemais (Acre), Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, 
Salamis, Antioch, Tarsus, Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, Antiochia, Hier- 
apolis, Coloss, Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, Pergamum, Ephe- 
sus, Smyrna, Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea, Corinth, Cenchrea and 
tome should be plainly marked. The following cities and coun- 
tries should be put down as probable: Babylon, Edessa, Arabia 
Petrea, Alexandria, Cyrene, Ancyra (in Galatia), Perga, Troas, 
Athens, Rhodes, Crete, Mileta, Puteoli, Carthage and Southern 
Spain. It is possible that Dalmatia, Britain and the Rhone valley 
should be included.” 
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But let us not misunderstand what is meant. It is not meant 
that these cities and countries were by 100 A.D. wholly Christian, 
but only that Christianity had gained a foothold, churches had 
been founded in them. A student in one of our theological 
seminaries recently published a missionary map of the world in 
which the regions dominated by Protestant Christianity are indi- 
cated in white, while the unevangelized portions of the world are 
black. Should we prepare in the same manner a map of the 
Roman empire at the close of the first century there would not 
be a single patch of white, but only a few points of light scattered 
over the black field as the stars are scattered on the face of the sky. 

But our. estimate of the results of first century missions must 
not be merely quantitative. Souls and churches weigh as well as 
count; and we have need to ask not only, How many? but also, 
Of what sort? As to outward condition, the converts of apostolic 
missions were mostly of the lower and middle classes in society. 
Though here and there in the Church were to be found those who 
had rank or official station, like Manaen, foster-brother of Herod 
the tetrarch, at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1); Erastus, the treasurer of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23), Sergius Paulus, pro-consul of Cyprus (Acts 
xiii, 12), and Pudens and Claudia at Rome (2 Tim. iv. 21), the 
former perhaps the son of a senator, the latter the daughter of a 
British king, yet for the most part it was the poor of this world 
who were found to be chosen of God to be rich in faith and heirs 
of his promised kingdom. Paul says (2 Cor. viii. 2) that the 
Christians of Macedonia gave out of deep poverty, and the very 
occasion of their liberality was the necessity of their yet poorer 
brethren in Juda. So also in Corinth. Not many wise or mighty 
or noble were called, but the foolish, the weak, tne base, and the 
despised did God choose for the purposes of his grace (1 Cor. i. 
26, 27). 

But it is the inward rather than the outward condition of the 
apostolic churches that most concerns. And in this point we have 
much fuller information than as to their number or size. The first 
chapters of the Acts present us with a fairly detailed picture of the 
church in Jerusalem ; the epistles of Paul draw with a loving but 
impartial hand the portraits of several of the churches which he 
founded. In many respects the impression we get from these 
sources of these churches, the first fruits of apostolic missions, is < 
pleasing one. The spirit of unity and mutual love that prevailed 
among those who constituted the mother church in Jerusalem, 
and that expressed itself in the voluntary surrender of private 
property for the relief of those that were in need; the joyousness 
that uttered itself in daily praises; the ready submission to the 
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teaching and guidance of the apostles (Acts ii. 42-47); the simple 
faith in Christ that was content to answer the persecuting rage of 
the Jewish authorities with humble prayer that God would fulfill 
his promises and honor his Son Jesus (iv. 23-31); the aggressive 


zeal that led to the daily increase of their number and the win- 
ning of a great company even of the priests to the obedience of 


if 
‘ 


faith (vi. 
keeping silence, but an occasion for the wider diffusion of the glad 
tidings (vill. 4) ; the spiritual power that showed itself, not only 
in the apostles, but in Stephen and Philip and Barnabas and Judas 


), and made the outbreak of persecution, not a reason for 


and Silas, and that not merely in the possession of miraculous 
gifts, but in deep insight into the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
power to use them in convincing and convicting unbelievers and in 
instructing and edifying believers—in all this we may find abun- 
dant evidence that the Saviour was honoring his promise to be 
with his disciples in the work he had laid upon them. 

Or turn from Luke’s narrative to Paul’s letters, those to the 
Corinthians, for example. Let us remember what the Roman 
world was morally and spiritually in that day, and that of all this 
Corinth was, as it were, a perfect epitome. Seat of government of 
the important province of Achaia; made by her very situation 
between two seas a great commercial entrepdt; patroness of the 
Isthmian games, which once in three years drew to her a vast 
assemblage from every part of the empire; chief centre of the 
voluptuous worship of Venus, goddess of love and pleasure ; rich, 
powerful, gay, corrupt—Corinth was the Paris. of the Roman 
world. And here Paul had gathered a church. Its members 
were not rich or educated or noble, and not only did they come 
from the lower ranks of society, but from the deepest depths of 
heathen corruption had some of them been drawn. Fornicators, 
idolators, adulterers, effeminate, abusers of themselves with men, 
thieves, covetous, drunkards, revilers, extortioners—‘‘ such,’’ says 
Paul, ‘‘ were some of you’? (1 Cor. vi. 9-11). But now they were 
washed, sanctified, justified, called to be saints. Paul could give 
thanks for the grace of God that had been given them in Christ, 
for their rich endowment in every grace, in utterance, in knowl- 
edge, in patient waiting for the revelation of the Lord Jesus (i. 
4-7). He could praise them that they remembered him in all 
things, and held fast the traditions, even as he had delivered them 
to them (xi. 1). He rejoiced in the variety of miraculous gifts 
which they possessed. He could boast of their liberality in con- 
tributing to the relief of the poor Christians of Judsea (2 Cor. ix. 
2). They had shown their love to him by praying for him con- 
tinually (2 Cor. i. 11). But the picture has its shadows. These 
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Corinthian Christians were, after all, more carnal than spiritual. 
mere babes in Christ (1 Cor. iii. 1). The church had been split 
into factions (i. 10ff.). It had listened to false teachers (2 Cor. 
xi. 1ff.). Many of its members were like Christian when he 
emerged from the Slough of Despond; the idolatries and immorali- 
ties of their heathen life still clung to them (1 Cor. x. Tff). Dis- 
orders had appeared in their worship. The charismata were made 
to minister to personal vanity instead of to the edification of the 
church (chap. xiv); the Lord’s Table became a scene of gluttony 
and drunkenness (xi. 21), There were errors in doctrine ; some 
even denied that there had been or could be any resurrection of 
the dead (xv. 12). 

And what was true of Corinth was more or less true of all the 
churches of which we have any account in the pages of the New 
Testament. Open whichever of Paul’s letters one may, there 
appears substantially the same picture of churches made up for 
the most part of truly converted men and women, exhibiting 
many of the graces of the Spirit, strong in faith, abounding in 
love, full of earnestness and zeal, and yet exposed to grave perils 
through tolerance of false teachers and acceptance of false doe- 
trines, and still more through conformity to the evil world by which 
they were environed. Similar deductions must be made from the 
account of the state of the Jewish churches. The epistle to the 
Hebrews shows us how Judaism with its ancient traditions and 
splendid ritual still retained its attraction for the Jewish Chris- 
tians. The epistle of James rebukes them for a dead orthodoxy, 
unchristian regard for the rich and neglect of the poor, grievous 
sins of the tongue, unseemly strife, and the worldly mind. Peter, 
too, while he praises the Jewish Christians of Asia Minor for their 
faith, their love to a Saviour they had never seen, and their affec- 
tion for each other, thinks it necessary to warn them again and 
again that they must not fashion themselves according to their 
former lusts in the days of their ignorance, but that the time past 
of their lives must suffice them to have wrought the desire of the 


Gentiles, to have walked in lascivioysness, lusts, wine-bibbings, 


revelings, carousings and abominable idolatries (1 Pet. i. 14, ii. 
1, 11, iv. 3). So that of Jewish and Gentile converts alike we 
may say with Dr. Rufus Anderson, so long secretary of the 
American Board, ‘‘ While the primitive converts were remarkable 
as a class for the high tone of their religious feelings and the 
simplicity and strength of their faith, they were deficient in a 
clear, practical apprehension of the ethical code of the Gospel ” 
(Foreiyn Missions, p. 59). 

But we should fail to do justice to the results of apostolic mis- 

46 
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sions if we did not regard the fruit borne in individual Christians 
as well as in churches. That would be no just estimate of the 
results attained in Jerusalem which should take no account of 
Barnabas, that good man and full of the Holy Ghost, who sold 
his land to bring the price and lay it at the apostles’ feet, who 
was large-minded enough to believe that Saul of Tarsus, so lately 
a persecutor, was now a disciple; and of Stephen, full of faith and 
power, disputing in the synagogues with a wisdom and demon- 
stration of the Spirit which his adversaries could not withstand, 
burning with a holy zeal that made his face like the shining face 
of an angel but that was yet yoked with so much of his Master’s 
temper that he could pray, as he fell under the stones of the mob, 
That would be a verv 


ss 


‘* Lord, lay not this sin to their charge! 
inadequate statement of Paul’s success as a missionary that should 
have nothing to say of Timothy, who served with him in the 
Gospel as a child serveth a father; and of Epaphras, who for the 
work of Christ came nigh unto death, hazarding his life to supply the 
apostle’s need; and of Titus, whose earnest care for the welfare of 
the chureh at Corinth Paul declares to have been equal to his own; 
and of Aquila and Priscilla, the tutors in Christ of eloquent Apollos, 
the hosts of the apostle in Corinth, who, wherever they lived—in 
Corinth, Ephesus, Rome—had a church in their house, who made 
not only Paul but all the churches of the Gentiles their debtors 


by saving his life at the peril of their own. 
And the mention of Priscilla, and the fact that her name three 
times precedes that of her husband, as it follows it three times, 


may remind us of some new forces that began to stir in heathen 
society as the results of apostolic missions. Among these was a 
new estimate of the dignity of woman, of the honor to be paid 
her as joint heir with her husband of the grace of life; anew view 
of the sacredness of marriage; a new tenderness for children; a 
new care for the slave; a new sense of the nobility of labor. 
These new views, feelings, practices appear in the pages of the 
New Testament in part indeed only as injunction of the apostles 
to their converts, but in part also, as the names of Priscilla and 
Phoebe and Onesimus will suggest, as results already beginning to 
be attained within the limits of the Church. Their first effect 
upon the heathen world was to excite wonder; but in the end they 
were to work so mightily as in themselves to justify the charge 
against the first missionaries which serves in some sort as the text 
of this paper, ‘‘ These that have turned the world upside down 
have come hither also.’’ 

When we turn to make comparison of the results of apostolic 
missions, as outlined above, with those of modern missions, our 
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first thought is that such comparison is barred in view of the far 
longer time through which modern missions have been prosecuted. 
It was at the most seventy-five years between Pentecost and the 
death of the Apostle John: but two hundred and fifty years have 
passed since Eliot began to preach to the Indians about Boston ; 
it will soon be two hundred years since Ziegenbalg and Pliitschau 
set sail for Tranquebar; it is a hundred years and more since 
Carey landed in Calcutta. Two counter-suggestions, however, 
will immediately occur to us. One is that, as already suggested, 
results that can be measured quantitatively are neither the only 
nor the chief things to be considered. If it can be shown that 
modern missions have been effecting the same kinds of results as 
those achieved by apostolic missions, it will be a question of far 
less moment whether they have effected them in the same ora 
less or a greater degree. The other suggestion is that there are 
important differences in the conditions under which the results of 
missions were brought about in apostolic and in modern times 
respectively. To say this is not to contradict what was said in the 
second paper of this series on the substantial similarity of the 
conditions confronting the Church of the first century and that of 
our own time in undertaking the work of missions. These differ- 
ences are not such as affect the kind of the results attained, but 
only their degree. For one thing, therefore, we may remember 
that, in an important sense, the Roman world was a unity, under 
one government, using one language, dominated by one spirit. 
Such was the intercourse between the various portions of the 
empire, and especially such was the relation of Jerusalem to the 
communities of Jews to be found in every considerable city, that a 
new religious movement introduced at any point, but most of all 
at the Jewish capital, would find its way with the greatest facility 
to the farthest corners. Of this fact the catalogue of districts 
represented in Peter’s audience on the day of Pentecost is ample 
illustration. The world as it.was at the dawn of modern missions 
had no such unity. So far as any effect upon India was con- 
cerned, Eliot might almost as well have been laboring on some 
other planet; the same might be said of the relation of the work 
of Carey and his associates to the evangelization of Africa. 
Differences of race, language, government, customs, as well as 
rast distances, stormy oceans, and mountain walls separated the 
great sections of heathenism from each other; and while some of 


these barriers have since been removed, others, as for example, 
that presented by differences of language, remain to this day. 
Nor must we forget how small was the Roman empire in compari- 


son with the sphere of modern missions. It lay in a cirele around 
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the Mediterranean, which furnished an easy highway to every 
part of it. Its extreme length from east to west was three thou- 
sand miles, from north to south fifteen hundred. Its total are: 
was less than two million square miles. Its population may have 
been a hundred millions. On the other hand, it is fifteen hundred 
miles from Peking to the southern point of Hainan. The Chinese 
empire alone contains five million square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of three hundred millions. It is further from the vale of 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin than from the cataracts of the Nile to 
the Danube. Hindustan is larger by a third than the Roman 
empire and has a population two anda half times as great. If 
we take the map of the world and compare Asia Minor or Achaia, 
the principal scenes of Paul’s missionary labors, with either of 
these great mission-lands, not to say with Africa, we find them to 
be in comparison about as a postage stamp is to the envelope on 
which it may be placed. 

It may be said, too, that the disproportion between primitive 
and modern missions with regard tothe time in which their results 
were accomplished is apparent rather than real, inasmuch as 
present-day results have practically all been realized since Carey. 
This is not to say that earlier laborers had no success, but only 


that their successes were not of a permanent sort. Nothing now 


remains of what was won by Eliot and Brainerd among the 
Indians, because the Indians themselves were long since swept 
away. ‘There was the same lack of permanence in the work of 
Ziegenbalg and Schwartz and their successors in‘ Tranquebar, Dr. 
Thompson, in his lectures on Early Protestant Missions, tells us that 
while in a hundred years there were on that field perhaps fifty thou- 
sand baptisms, yet that the delegation sent by the London Mission- 
ary Society in 1821-9 reported that neither in Tanjore or Tranque- 
bar was any vital religion to be found (Protestant Missions, p. 206) 
We are not far wrong, therefore, if we say that whatever results 
modern missions present to-day in the world-wide field have been 
achieved within a hundred years. What has been accomplished 
in China has been accomplished in half that time. Indeed, it is 
less than forty years since missionaries were permitted to live or 
work outside the five original treaty ports. So in Japan; what 
has been achieved is the fruit of but a single generation of mis- 
sionary effort. 

Bearing these limitations in mind, let us consider what have 
been the results of modern missions, first, in securing the diffusion 
of the Gospel. Isit hyperbole if we say to-day of the glad tidings 
of salvation what David, and Paul after him, could say only of 
the proclamation of God's glory in the heavens, ‘‘ Their line is 
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gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world ?’’? Thibet is the one land of the earth, unless we add some 
of the interior districts of Africa, that has not been, we will not 
say entered, but permanently occupied in the name of Christ ; 
and before the closed gates of Thibet, even, the Moravian mis- 
sionaries have been encamped for thirty years, during ten of 
which they have been able to throw the Thibetan New Testament 
over the ramparts. A cordon of mission stations was long since 
drawn around the Dark Continent, and from the south, east, north 
and west the witnesses of Christ have been pressing in upon its 
mighty heart. When the ‘‘ century of missions’’ closed there 
were in Africa 1350 stations and outstations, places in which 
either a missionary resided or the Gospel was regularly preached 
under missionary supervision. In China, Dr. Lawrence found that 
‘¢ for about 2000 miles along the coast, from the Chinese wall to 
Hong Kong, runs a continuous line of mission stations and out- 


3) 


stations, and trom Shanghai, at right angles to this coast line, and 
from the middle of it, for 1500 miles up the Yang-tze river—the 
Mississippi of China—runs another line with very few breaks. 
From these two base-lines missionary laborers move ever farther 
onward and inward into Shansi and Shensi, into Honan and 
Hupeh and Hunan and Szechuan and the other provinces ’’ (Mod- 


ern Missions in the East, pp. 65, 66). Already in sixteen out of 
the eighteen provinces of the empire, and from more than a 
thousand centres, the sound of the Gospel falls on Chinese ears. 
Tn India in 1891 there were 4200 stations and outstations, in addi- 
tion to which fifteen out of forty societies at work in that land 
reported 2500 preaching places, where the Gospel was occasionally 
though not regularly proclaimed. There were in all heathen 
lands in the same year 12,000 stations and outstations, and the 
careful writer of the article on “ Methods of Mission Work”? in the 
Cyclopedia of Missions tell us that the Gospel was regularly preached 
in at least 13,200 places. Add to these facts the spread of the 
knowledge of Christian truth by means that cannot be tabulated, 
by the informal preaching that is everywhere and always going 
on, for example, and by the printed page, and we shall get some 
faint impression of the extent of the diffusion of the Gospel 
through modern missions. 

Or we may gain this impression in another way if we estimate 
the number of those who are engaged in making the Gospel 
known. In a former paper, it was shown how evangelism perme- 
ates and utilizes every other department of missionary activity. 
No apology need be made, therefore, for including all missionary 
workers and all native assistants except teachers, though many 
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of these also might rightly be accounted preachers in the wide 
sense in which we use that term. Estimating in this way, we find 
that the heralding of the glad tidings is one chief business of 6000 
men and women in Africa, 11,000 in India, 3000 in China, 1000 
in Japan. It may be admitted, indeed, that this showing is far 
from what it should be if the population of heathen lands is to be 
overtaken with the Gospel in this generation, or even in several 
generations, but it may well be asked whether the diffusion of 
saving truth inthe Roman empire in the first century was so great in 
proportion to the population as that which has been brought about, 
in some instances ina much briefer period, in the great mission 
lands of to-day. 

Let us ask now what has been the outcome of modern missions in 
converts and churches. The most striking difference between the 
apostolic and the modern missionary enterprises in this regard is 
that while the preaching of the apostles was at once effective for 
the conversion of souls, both among Jews and among Gentiles, 
modern missionaries have won converts usually only after 
long periods of waiting. Carey, for example, had, been seven 
years in India before he baptized Krishna Pal, his first convert. 
Judson lacked but a fortnight of six vears of missionary labor 
when he welcomed Moung Nau, the first Burman to wear the 
yoke of Christ. Morrison landed in Canton in September, 1807 ; 
it was in 1814 that he baptized Tsai-A-Ko at the little spring near 
the city of Macao. Samuel Marsden and his associates labored 
seventeen years in New Zealand before they made a convert. The 
Telugu mission of the American Baptists was maintained for 
thirty years with so little suecess that the Missionary Union again 
and again debated the propriety of abandoning it. These are to 
a certain extent typical instances of the long patience with which 
the modern missionary husbandman has had to await the sprouting 
of the seed. This fact is to some minds very disheartening. 
Some earnest friends of missions do not hesitate to avow the con- 
viction that there must be something radically wrong in missionary 
inethods where progress in conversions is so slow. If this phe- 
nomenon had been confined to a few fields we might be tempted 
to concur in this opinion; but, as already said, it has been rather 
the rule than the exception in modern missionary experience. No 
doubt mistakes of method have been made. Marsden in New Zea- 
land, for instance, confessed that he had at first shared the error 
held by Hans Egede when he went to Greenland, that’ civilization 
must precede Christianization. But however this may have been 


in individual instances, the true explanation, we feel sure, is to be 
found in those differences which have already been alluded to 
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between the Roman empire in New Testament times and the 


great heathen lands of to-day. The original apostles addressed 
their own countrymen, speaking the same tongue, holding the 
same traditions, wearing the same garb, presenting the same type 
of culture with themselves. Paul, while he was a Jew in race 
and religious training, was also a Roman citizen in many respects 
indistinguishable from the great mass of the men among whom he 
labored in Asia Minor, Macedonia and Achaia. The Greek 
tongue was a vehicle which has never yet been surpassed in the 
history of human speech for the spoken and written proclamation 
of the truth. Modern missionaries, on the other hand, have gone 
to nations utterly unlike themselves in race, customs, culture, 
religion. They have been compelled to give weary years to the 


study of strange tongues and to the breaking down of the suspi- 


cions with which the heathen have regarded them. When they 
have acquired the language of the people, they have in many 
instances found it so crude, so debased in its forms of thought, that 
only with the greatest pains, and very imperfectly even then, could 
the thoughts of God be expressed in it. Often, too, the minds of 
the people have been imbued with bitter prejudice against the 
missionaries by the crimes of dishonesty, violence and lust that 
have been committed by men nominally representatives of the 
Christian religion. Modern missionaries have not had either the 
gift of tongues or the power of miracle to attract attention and 
attest the truth of their message. 

We may remind otrselves, too, that the apostles were not 
everywhere equally successful. Paul had small fruit of his 
labor among the Jews of Pisidian Antioch or among the Gen- 
tiles of Athens. And what is more than all in this connec- 
tion, ‘‘ the times and seasons ”’ 
the Father’s authority. The same sovereign Lord who kept 


now as of old are kept in 


the hundred and twenty waiting ten days before he endued them 
with power, nay choose to keep His servants of the present 
age waiting as many years and then at last to send the Pentecost. 
This has been, in fact, the history of many a field. Missionaries 
have believed that it would be so, and so it has been. When 
Judson had been three years in Rangoon, he wrote to Luther Rice, 
‘* Tf any ask what success I meet with among the natives, tell 
them to look at Otaheite, where the missionaries labored for 
twenty years, and, not meeting with the slightest success, began to 
be neglected by the heathen world, and the very name of Otaheite 
began to be a shame to Christian missions; and now the blessing 
begins to come. ‘Tell them to look at Bengal, also, where Dr. 
Thomas had been laboring seventeen years (that is, from 1783 to 
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1800) before the first convert, Krishna, was baptized. When a 
few converts are once made, things will move on; but it requires 
a much longer time than I have been here to make a first impres- 
sion on a heathen people. If they ask again, What prospect of 
ultimate success is there? tell them, As much as there is an 
almighty and faithful God who will perform His promises, and no 
more. If this does not satisfy them, beg them to let ine stay here 
and try it, and to let you come, and to give us our bread; or if 
they are unwilling to risk their bread on such a forlorn hope as has 
nothing but the Word of God to sustain it, beg of them, at least, 
not to prevent others from giving us bread; and, if we live some 
twenty or thirty years, they may hear from us again’ (Life of 
Adoniram Judson, pp. 92, 93). Such was the voice of good cheer 
that came like the voice of Dankel from the bottom of the den of 
lions. May it rebuke some who in sunlight and safety are half- 
heartedly ‘‘ holding the — * And how was Judson’s faith 
justified? When he died, says his biographer, the Burmese 
Christians numbered over seven thousand, besides hundreds who 
had died rejoicing in Jesus. He had finished the translation of 
the Bible. There were sixty-three churches established among 
the Burmans and Karens. These churches were under the care of 
163 missionaries, native pastors and assistants. The foundations 
of Christianity had been laid deep down in the Burman heart 
where they could never be washed away. Judson died in 1850. 
Recent reports of the Baptist Missionary Union show in Burmah 
twenty-five stations, 665 outstations, 150 native preachers, 500 
other native laborers, 600 native churches, more than half of 
them self-supporting, and 83,000 church members, of whom 
2400 had been baptized in a single year, and who out of deep 
poverty were giving more than 85000 annually to the cause of 
Christ. 

And as Judson pleaded to be allowed to remain in Burmah, so 
did Mr. and Mrs. Jewett plead for the maintenance of the ‘‘ Lone 
Star’? mission to the Telugus of India. This mission was founded, 
says Dr. A. IT’. Pierson (Divine Enterprise of Missions, p. 3021f.), 
in 1835. Mr. Jewett joined it in 1848. In 1853 Dr. Samuel F. 
Smith’s poem, ‘‘ Shine on, lone star,” gave it its name, and _—o 
for it a new lease of life. In 1865 it was reinforced by Rev. J. E. 
Clough. In 1867 two converts had been baptized. But in sae 
the two had become three-score and ten. In 1870 the Church 
had 709 members; in 1871, 1200; in 1872, 1650; in 1875, 2600 ; 
in 1876, 4000. In one day in 1877—a veritable nineteenth-cen- 
tury day of Pentecost—2222 were baptized. In three weeks of 
the same year, 5400; in seven weeks, 8600, At the end of this 
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year the Church numbered 12,000. There are now in this field 
about 60,000 adult Christians. 

The Methodist Episcopal mission in India having Bareilly as its 
centre was founded in 1856. In 1864 Dr. Butler reported that 161 
converts had been gathered, and organized into ten churches, with 
four native preachers. In 1891, Dr. Scott of the same mission 
wrote home, ‘‘ We are baptizing, old and young, a thousand a 
month.” In 1898 there were 18,000 additions to the Church, and 
in the five years then closing, 45,000. And to say in a word what 
can be put in the form of statistics, when the century of missions 
began there were in all heathendom less than 200 missionaries and 
50,000 converts; when it closed, there were 6000 missionaries, 
30,000 native evangelists, one-sixth of whom were ordained, 5700 
churches, and 750,000 living Church members, forming the 
nucleus of a Christian community of not less than 3,000,000. 

Let us turn, however, to results that cannot be expressed in 
figures. Acknowledge as we must that the converts and churches 
of to-day are not perfect any more than were those of New Testa: 
ment times, they yet bear favorable comparison with them.  Lia- 
ble as were their prototypes in Corinth and Ephesus to be drawn 
into sinful contact with the mire of the pit from which they have 
been digged, paining the hearts and disappointing the hopes of 
their fathers in Christ by relapses into their former lusts in the 
days of their ignorance, how like they are to those who come 
before us in the pages of the Acts and the Epistles as the God- 
given seals of the ministry of the apostles! What warm love do 
they show to those who have begotten them in Christ Jesus 
through the Gospel! How many have risked their lives for the 
missionary, as Mebalwe did his to pluck Livingstone out of the 
mouth of the lion! How many a shore has witnessed the tears 
and heard the sobs of those who bade farewell to beloved fathers 
in Christ, tears not less sincere than those that fell upon the beach 
of Miletus! How many a modern Lydia has shown her gratitude 
to those who have taught her the way of salvation by constrain- 
ing them to make their home under her roof! How many a 
latter-day Paul has had his band of loving followers, who have 
ministered to his comfort, as Luke and Titus and Timothy and 
Priscilla did to that of the apostle to the Gentiles! How many a 


self-denying eloquent minister of Christ has come forward to be 


to the missionary a fellow-laborer in the Gospel, as Tschoop was 
to Zeisberger, as Prosad was to Carey, as Kothabyu was to Judson, 
as Sanquala was to Boardman, and Gopee Nath Nundi to Duff and 
his successor ! ° 

Nor should we forget how, out of the abundance of their joy 
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and their deep poverty, these native Christians have abounded 
in the riches of their liberality ; how they have not shrunk back from 
martyrdom, but in Madagascar, in Laos land, in Uganda, in blood- 
stained Armenia, have faced the dungeon, the sword, the spear, 
the cord, the stake, with prayers and praises on their lips, as 
Stephen kneeled in sight of Saul of Tarsus, as thousands in early 
days braved the lions; how to them, to their changed characters, 
their pure lives, their simple testimony, their missionary zeal, is 
due, as missionaries delight to testify, the largest part of what 
has been won in heathen lands; how long ago in the Pacific 
islands, and more recently in Japan and China, they have begun 
to see beyond the limits of their own land and race and tongue, 
and feel the obligation to take up and carry forward to other 
nations the banner of the cross; how more and more they are 
proving themselves worthy of the trust that missionaries are more 
and more learning to repose in them, and showing that the grace 
of God in them is a living power that will grapple and solve the 
problems of individual and corporate Christian life. These are 
things which can only be hinted at here, but fill those who mark 
them with holy joy, for in them lies the proof now and for us no 
less than when Pentecost was still in the air and Peter and Paul 
led the missionary Church that Christ is with His people. 

Nor is there need to speak at length of indirect results, of a 
new life beginning to throb under ribs of death, of horrid customs 
abandoned, of demoniac nations made to sit clothed and in their 
right mind, of enormities of sin driven to hide themselves under 
cover of darkness, of caste shattered, of woman emancipated. 
The story of all this is old, and it has just been told anew in full- 
est detail in Dr. James 8. Dennis’ book, Christian Missions and 
Nocial Progress. Nor will we delay to tell what triumphs of 
divine grace—of wisdom, love, zeal, self-denial, humility, patience, 
faith, courage—have been wrought in missionary character, 
viving us out of every church and every Christian land a noble 
company who, like the elder Saul, stand head and shoulders above 
the people, or, like the younger Saul, stand forth as representative 
of the best that sanctified human nature can be and do. Enough 
has been said, we hope, to make it plain that modern missions in 
their results, no less than in the principles upon which they are 
based, the problem which they have to solve, and the methods 
which they employ, are a fair counterpart of the missicns of 
which the New Testament gives account. It is good to be 
assured that the modern missionary enterprise is no longer an 
experiment, that a hundred years of organized effort have proved 


its permanence, laid bare its principles, and tested and approved 
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its methods. But itis more to know that it is a child of that 
which was conceived on Olivet, brought to birth at Pentecost, and 
reached maturity in the work of Peter and Paul and John; that 
it is heir to every encouragement upon which the early Church 


could lean; and that its prospects are in sober truth ‘‘ as bright 


as the promises of God.”’ 


PRINCETON. CHALMERS MARTIN. 





VIL. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THE SCOTCH ASSEMBLIES. 


Tue Synod of the United Presbyterian Church met in Edinburgh 
on the 3d of May and chose as its Moderator Dr. Hutchison, of Bon- 
nington. The occasion was an extraordinary one, and the opening 
ceremonies were more imposing than usual. Fifty years ago two of 
our non-established churches—the United Secession and the Relief— 
agreed to come together, and the United Presbyterian Church which 
then came to be formed now celebrates its jubilee as such. It so 
happens that the present Lord Provost of the capital is a member of 
that Church, and at his suggestion the corporation gave a reception to 
the members of the Synod and their friends, which was attended by 
some 5000 people. 

Next day—the 4th—was largely devoted to a review of the history 
of the Church and the reception of delegates from other bodies. 


Principal Hutton undertook the first duty; and among those who 
came with their congratulations were Principal Rainy, Principal Fair- 
bairn and Dr, Guinness Rogers, besides representatives from the Free 
Church of Scotland and the Presbyterian Churches of England and 
Ireland. 


The Church, it was afterwards reported, continues to prosper. It 
has now a membership of 194,463, being a gain in the year of 2582; it 
has a far larger number of elders than it ever had in any previous 
period of its history, and its income has been £406,420. 

In the evening the special jubilee celebrations were continued. 
Papers were read on the formation of the United Secession and Relief 
Churches, on the early history of the United Presbyterian Church, 
on the union which took place in 1876 with the English Presbyterians, 
and on the contributions made by the United Presbyterian Church to 
religious life and thought and to social and national progress. The 
three last of these papers were read by Principal Dykes, Prof. 
Orr and Prof. Calderwood. And last of all came Principal 
Rainy, who on rising was received with an extraordinary outburst of 
applause which lasted for several minutes. His subject was, ‘‘ The 
Relation and Duty of the Presbyterian Free Churches to Each Other.” 
“ When he ceased,’’ says the official record, “ the accumulated impress 
of his wise and loving and statesman-like pronouncement swept from 
end to end of the Synod Hall like a storm.’’ The position to which 
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Dr. Rainy has now attained in Scotland is extraordinary. In his 
own—the Free Church—he is looked up to as its most trusted leader; 
it is hardly too much to say that he is feared in the Established 
Church ; how he is viewed in tie United Presbyterian Church may 
be inferred from the above. And yet no man among us is more un- 
assuming or more perfectly free from self-seeking and personal ambi- 
tion. That he is the greatest and most influential ecclesiastic in 
Scotland will be questioned by no one. His life is now being devoted 
to the consummation of a union between the Free and United Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

On the 5th the flood of congratulatory speaking continued. Depu- 
tations appeared from the Congregationalists and the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and missionary addresses were given by representatives 
from all parts of the foreign field, including several converts from 
heathenism. So great was the interest taken in the meetings then 
held that large overflow gatherings had to be provided for in the Free 
Assembly Hall. 

With regard to other matters of general interest, the only questions 
that can be spoken of as such concerned Disestablishment, the Shorter 
Catechism and marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. As to Dis- 
establishment the Synod reaflirmed its old position. The present over- 
whelming Tory majority in Parliament made agitation needless, but 
it was not to be supposed that it had ceased to aim at theend. It 
reckoned the separation of Church and State as still of supreme import- 
ance, and when and how it could it would seek to promote it. About 
the Shorter Catechism, a proposal was made to take steps to amend 
its language, but it was not encouraged. Overtures, however, in the 
direction of giving greater freedom in marriage were entertained more 
favorably. It was agreed to allow an elder who had married his 
deceased wife’s sister to remain undisturbed, and although a decree 
formally permitting the license will not be passed until Presbyteries 
and Sessions have pronounced upon it, the Synod, by a majority, 
assented to the principle as legitimate. 


The General Assembly of the Established Church met on the 20th 
of May and elected as its Moderator Dr. Mair, of Earlston—the Lord 
High Commissioner being the Marquis of Tweeddale. As the Mar- 
quis is understood to represent the Queen, a levee is always held in 
Holyrood Palace on the morning of the opening day, which it is 
regarded as an act of loyalty to attend, and on the present occasion 
there was a larger gathering than usual because of the approach of her 
Majesty’s diamond jubilee. After the levee there takes place what is 
called ‘‘ The Commissioners’ Walk’’—that is, a procession through the 
streets (which are lined for the occasion by soldiers) from Holyrood 
to the Cathedral of St. Giles, where the past Moderator preaches his 
retiring sermon. The day is always kept as a holiday, and if the sun 
shines, as it usually does, Edinburgh then looks its brightest. 
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Rather to the surprise of those who have to do with Church courts, 
the Assembly takes up some of it most important practical work 
during the first week of its meetings. Many members do not come to 
town till the Monday following the opening and the attendances are 
necessarily incomplete. Nevertheless on the first Friday and Satur- 
day reports were submitted of what is being done on the Continent, 
in the colonies and among the Jews, and also of what is being under- 
taken by one of the most important committees of the Church, that 
of “ Life and Work.’’ The conduct of this last committee is in the 
hands of Prof. Charteris, who has made it a most effective organi- 
zation. One of its agencies is a monthly periodical which has a cir- 
culation of over 100,000, The effect of that, however, is to dwarf the 
regular Mission Record of the Church. Life and Work, as the maga- 
zine is called, supplies to its readers the element of fiction and so 
meets a popular demand, while the /ecord, with its sober array of 
facts,is socomparatively unattractive that it is a pecuniary burden on 
the Church. 

The most exciting business faced by the Assembly during the 
second week of its meeting was that which concerned the standing of 
Mr. Robinson of Kilmun. More than a year ago Mr. Robinson pub- 
lished a volume in which he not only treated the Bible as if it were an 
uninspired book, but spoke of Jesus Christ in a way which could only 
be explained by his being a Unitarian. He was then tried for heresy 
and a sentence was passed upon him suspending him for twelve 
months from the exercise of the ministry and requiring him to ap- 
pear as a penitent at the present Assembly. It was not a very wise 
sentence, for it was not very likely that a spirited young man would 
submit to be hung up in this way. In point of fact he did not submit. 
He appeared when summoned and read a defense, in which he declined 
to withdraw his book and yet craved for liberty. By a decided ma- 
jority his request was rejected and his Presbytery was directed, if he 
continued contumacious, to proceed to his deposition. Itis a sign of 
the times that Mr. Robinson met with a good many defenders within 
the Church who argued that no heretic should be “ disciplined.’’ He 
should only be “answered.” Happily the Assembly was not misled 
by such reasoning. Mr. Robinson has been dealt with most indul- 
gently and it would be absurd to allow a man to remain in the pulpit 
who, in matters of vital importance, is prepared to defy the Confession 
of Faith. 

Another matter of general interest occupied the attention of the 
Assembly. For some years the chief Presbyterian Churches of this 
country have been engaged in the preparation of a joint Hymnal and it 
was hoped that the collection which had been agreed upon in committee 
would have been approved of by the supreme courts of all the Churches 
at their meetings in May last. But there came a disappointment. Under 
the guidance of Dr. John Macleod of Govan—a pretty decided Ritual- 
ist—the Established Assembly was persuaded to reject the book and 
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the Free and United Presbyteriam Churches then turned to their 
Irish brethren who willingly entered the breach. By-and-bye, however, 
the Established Church people came to be persuaded that a mistake 
had been committed. Presbytery after Presbytery overtured the 
Assembly, asking that the question of codperation should be recon- 
sidered, and the result has been that Dr. Macleod has this year found 
himself in a minority and that all the Churches are again uniting in 
the endeavor to provide a Hymnal which shall become universal. 

The various reports given in show that the Established Church 
continues to prosper. It has now 633,000 communicants, being an in- 
crease in the year of 6637, while its income this last year has been 
£397,702, which is more by £44,000 than it was in 1896. One of the 
schemes which has taken a decided start is that of foreign missions. 
The scheme has been languishing greatly ; so much so that there was 
serious talk of abandoning altogether one of the great cities of India 
where work has been going on for many years. But this proposal 
roused the moral indignation of some of the leading men, and it was 
resolved to make a great effort to increase the resources of the com- 
mittee. The effort has proved successful. An addition of £7000 has 
this year been made to its income and all idea of retrenchment has for 
the present been given up. This is very satisfactory, as in some of 
the mission fields the encouragement has been most decided. 

Of course the subject of Disestablishment was, as usual, brought 
under the notice of the Assembly. This was done in connection with 
what is called “ The Church Interests Committee,’ whose convener is 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Secretary for Scotland. At present 
there is a pause in the agitation. The Government now in power 
would never dream of meddling with any State Church. But Lord 
Balfour warned his hearers against indulging in a delusive security. 
He said the enemy is only biding his time, and he urged that friends 
throughout the country should keep their powder dry in view of the 
possibility of a fresh attack on the foundations. One cause of anxiety 
he sees in the proposed union between the Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches—a union which he regards with great disfavor, as 
indicating a departure by the Free Church from the principles of the 
Disruption, but also as one which seems likely to give force to the 
agitation against Establishments. 


The General Assembly of the Free Church met also on the 20th of 
May, when Dr. Hugh MacMillan was called to the chair. Principal 
Miller of Madras, the past Moderator, was also present, but he was 
not able to read the whole of the sermon he had prepared. Dr. Mac- 
Millan has never been an ecclesiastic, but he has a high reputation as a 
literary man and his opening address, in which he reviewed the history 
of the Queen’s sixty years’ reign, was much admired. 

Encouraging reports were given in as to the progress of the Church. 
It has now 289,689 communicants, being an increase in the year of 
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4158; while its income has been £673,883. A comparison of the statis- 
tics of the three chief Scottish Churches brings out some rather curi- 
ous results. The Established Church has many more members than 
its two sisters together. It has 633,000 communicants, while the 
others combined have only 482,752. But, on the other hand, when 
the matter of growth is looked at, it is found that while the larger 
body has added only 6637 to its membership during the year, its 
smaller neighbors are able to report an addition of 8740. And 
further, while the income of the Established Church is reported to be 
£397,702, the Free and United Presbyterian congregations together 
report an income of £1,080,312. 

Considerable interest was excited in the filling up of the vacancies 
which had been made in the colleges by the retirement of Dr. Blaikie 
and the death of Dr. Candlish. For the chair of Systematic Divinity 
only one name had been sent up by the Presbyteries—that of Dr. 
Denney. In the end Mr. MacPherson of Findhorn, was also pro- 
posed, but it was against his own wish, and Dr. Denney was elected 
by a great majority. For the chair vacated by Dr. Blaikie—that of 
Apologetics—there was only one candidate named, Mr. Martin, the 
minister of a suburban Edinburgh charge. His unanimous election 
was rather notable. He is a young man who has published nothing. 
But his career at the university was so distinguished and he is recog- 
nized as so capable by all who know him that it was seen to be useless 
to propose even such men as Dr. Stalker and Prof. Iverach against 
him. It was resolved to delay appointing a successor to Prof. 
Drummond. 

The business which was looked forward to as of the greatest im- 
portance in the Assembly was that which concerned the proposal for 
a union of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches. About thirty 
years ago negotiations were entered into with a view to such a union, 
but in consequence of the determined opposition which was offered 
to it by a section of men in the Free Church the negotiations were 
abandoned. But there has been of late an increasing desire to see a 
fresh attempt made to bring the Churches together, and, as it was 
known that Dr. Rainy was to move for the appointment of a new 
Union Committee, a good many people looked forward with some 
curiosity and even apprehension to the occasion as not unlikely to 
give the signal to the opening up of a fresh controversy. The event 
passed off, however, without any commotion. A motion was made 
disapproving of any new step forward, but it had the support of only 
some twenty-nine votes, while the contrary proposal was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. And what was still more hopeful, a number 
of those who had been vehement anti-unionists before now announced 
that they did not mean to oppose any more. 

On the face of it, it seems very reasonable that these two bodies 
should become one. They are both outside the Establishment, they 
are both the outcome of evangelical movements in the Church of 
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Scotland, and both have the same Standards and forms of worship. 
The only difference between them is this, that in the Free Church 
there lingers generally a belief in the lawfulness under certain circum- 
stances of civil establishments of religion, while in the United Pres- 
byterian Church all faith in these has generally died out. In neither, 
however, is there any hope of a State connection for itself and every 
member is allowed to think as he likes about the matter; and the con- 
viction is growing that the distinction is not of sufficient importance 
to justify two Churches remaining any longer apart. But it remains. 
to be seen whether the negotiations for union are to be allowed to 
proceed without controversy. In any case the amalgamation will not 
take place in a day. 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. NorMAN L. WALKER. 


‘ THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1897. 


Tue 109th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. opened auspiciously at Eagle Lake, Ind., on May 20, with a 
sermon on the text, ‘‘ And above all things have fervent charity among 
yourselves.’’ The candidates for the Moderatorship were two in number, 
the talented young professor of systematic theology in the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. Henry Collin Minton, D.D., and that 
veteran and apostolic missionary, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., LL.D., 
who for thirty years has been a leader of the Home Mission advance 
towards the West, and now naturally hails from Alaska. The election 
of Dr. Jackson was distinctly a recognition both of great services ren- 
dered, and of the importance of that branch of the mission work of our 
Church with which he has been so long connected. In harmony with the 
spirit of the opening sermon, Dr. Jackson sought from Dr. Minton, as 
well as from others, aid in the appointment of committees, and his general 
administration of the duties of his high office gave new evidence of his 
possession both of a generous nature and large executive ability. 

Foremost among the matters considered by the Assembly was the 
question of the retention of the New Presbyterian Building in the city of 
New York, erected by the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions. This 
great edifice has been before successive Assemblies from 1893 onward, 
and interest in the issue as to the final disposition to be made of 
it had been deepened by the accumulating debts of the Mission Boards, 
and by the financial distress prevalent throughout the country. To 
secure a wise and equitable adjustment of the questions connected with 
the building, the Assembly of 1896 appointed a committee of eleven, 
with its Moderator, the Rev. John L. Withrow, D.D., LL.D., as chair- 
man, and having as its other members Ex-President Benjamin Harrison, 
Hon. John Wanamaker, Justice John M. Harlan of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, Judges James A. Beaver and Thomas Ewing of Pennsylvania, 
Samuel B. Huey, Esq., Thomas McDougall, Esq., Dr. H. B. Silliman, 

47 
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Alexander McDonald, Esq., and Robert S. Williams, Esq. After careful 
and laborious consideration of the whole subject, the committee, with the 
exception of Mr. Thomas McDougall, announced as its judgment that 

‘* Whether the property on Twentieth street and Fifth avenue, as well 
as that on Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, should be sold or not, are 
matters which, under existing conditions, may be properly and safely 
left to the determination of the two Boards. 

‘* The application of the money derived from the Stuart Estate toward 
the erection of the new building was not an illegal use of such money.’’ 

The committee further recommended and the Assembly unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 


‘1. That the disposition of the two properties in question shall now 
he left to the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions, as agents of our 
Church. 


‘* 2. That the General Assembly hereby expresses its cordial appreci- 


ation of the laborious services, the sacrifices of time, and as well the 
contributions of money made by members of the Boards and others also 
in the conduct of these enterprises.’’ 

The unanimity of the Assembly in the matter was largely due to the 
eloquence and power of Dr. Withrow, ably supported by other distin- 
guished gentlemen of the committee. Debate upon the subject was 
uarestricted, was continued from Friday until] Tuesday afternoon, Mr. 
McDougall and other opponents of the committee’s report being fully 
heard, and the decision when reached represented the sober judgment of 
the Assembly, after patient and intelligent consideration of both sides of 
the case. It is not to be doubted that the unanimous vote was in part 
secured by the statement made by Dr. Withrow, of his intention to 
offer the following resolution as to the use of legacies by the Boards of 
the Church, so soon as the Assembly should adopt the committee’s 
report, viz. : 

‘* Resolved, That when any Board receives a legacy the use of which 
is not indicated in the will of the testator, the funds shall either be used 
for current work, or shall be invested in accordance with the laws pro- 
vided for the care of trust funds in the State where the Board is located. 
But if not so used, the funds shall be held until the General Assembly 
approves of some different use of them which the Board may propose to 
make.”’ 

This resolution was duly adopted, aud makes operative for all the 
Boards by Assembly action a rule which has been in part in force in 
several, possibly in ali of them, for years. The new feature is the 
rejuirement in certain cases of Assembly approval. 

The report of the Committee of Conference with the Board of Home 
Missions, the Rev. W. P. Kane, D.D., chairman, was excellent, both 
as to form and spirit, and gave evidence of the thorough and kindly 
manner in which the committee performed a delicate and complicated 
task. The business management of the Board of Home Missions was 
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declared to be in a very satisfactory condition, and its large indebtedness 
to have been brought about chiefly by ‘‘ causes not within the control of 
the Board.’’ The resolutions of the report adopted by the Assembly 
are as follows: 

“‘Resolved, 1. That the Board of Home Missions be directed to so reor- 
ganize its methods of administration that the executive work shall be 
placed in charge of one Secretary, with whatever assistants may be 
necessary, and that he be accountable to the Board for its faithful and 
efficient management. 

‘* Resolved, 2. That the Board be directed to make, at the beginning 
of each fiscal year, an estimate of the probable income for the ensuing 
year, by taking the average amount received from legacies, church offer- 
ings and all other sources, for a period of preceding years; and that the 
sum thus obtained shall be considered the available amount for the work 
of the Board during the ensuing year. 

‘* Resolved, 5. That the policy of the Board shall be to avoid debt. 
Where debt has been unavoidably incurred, then allowance shall be 
made for the payment of the debt, as far as possible, during the ensuing 
year, out of the estimated receipts. 

‘* Resolved, 4. That the proposed consolidation of the Treasurerships 
in the cities of New York and Philadelphia is inexpedient.’’ 

These resolutions speak for themselves. 

The debts of the Boards have been naturally for some years a cause 
of restlessness in the Church. <A debt is anything but a stimulus in 
‘* hard times,’’ whatever it may be in seasons of prosperity. And the 
Boards are to be congratulated that by economy in management and by 
the contributions of the churches and of generous friends, their total 
indebtedness has been reduced to $329,725.16. In this connection, it is 
to be noted that the final report of the Treasurer of the Anniversary 
Reunion Fund was presented to this Assembly, showing payments to the 
Boards of $373,614.39. The debts, without the aid of this fund, 
would have amounted to more than $700,000, with about $480,000 as 
an incubus upon the Home Mission Board. It is to be hoped that at 
the next Assembly al] debts will be reported as paid. 

The Assembly received from the Board of Home Missions an overture 
requesting the appointment of a committee to consider the various plans 
of Synodical Home Missions in use. This overture was substantially 
the action asked for by Dr. Kane’s committee in Resolution No. 5 of 
its report, which was referred by the Assembly to the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures. Acting upon these suggestions, the Assembly passed the 
following resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of fifteen be appointed by the Modera- 
tor, upon which there shall be at least one representative of every Syn- 
odical plan now in operation, and one of the Home Board, the balance 
of the members to be composed of representatives of the remaining 
Home Missionary interests of the country at large. This committee 
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shall examine the whole subject so as to report to the next Assembly in a 
manner defining general principles, and also, if possible, formulating 
general methods to harmonize and unify the various plans of Synodical 
self-support.’’ 

No more important subject has been before the Church for years than 
the one entrusted to the committee thus appointed, and the chairman, 
Dr. Withrow, will find the problems connected therewith, delicate, 
intricate and difficult as they are, a tax upon even the large abilities of 
himself and associates. 

The Assembly appointed in addition to the committee just named four 
other special committees, viz.,.or Missionary Periodicals, on the Com- 
memoration of the Adoption of the Westminster Standards, on the Liquor 
Traffic, and on the Seventh Council of the Presbyterian Alliance. . The 
first of these committees deals with ‘‘ all questions relating to the author- 
ized missionary publications, The Church at Home and Abroad and the 
Assembly Herald,’’ and is to ‘‘ report the facts together with their recom- 
mendations.’’ The chairman is the Rev. Richard S. Holmes, D.D., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Committee on the Commemoration of the 250th Anniversary of 
the Adoption of the Westminster Standards has as its chairman the pres- 
ent Moderator, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, and is to arrange for the proper 
observance of this great historical event on the second Thursday of the 
sessions of the Assembly of 1898. In this connection it was recom- 
mended that ‘‘ Synods, Presbyteries and churches observe at such times 
as may be convenient to them, during the year 1898, the anniversary of 
the adoption of these great Standards of faith and practice, which have 
been so inestimable a blessing alike to the churches and to the world.’’ 
This celebration will deal not only with the Confession, but also with 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and in view of the varying dates of 
adoption, and of other circumstances, it is believed that the year 1898 
is the most appropriate year for its observance. There should be 
throughout the Church a general and enthusiastic commemoration of 
these great charters of both our faith and our liberties. The third com- 
mittee above named is empowered to ‘‘ memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to appoint a committee for the thorough and impartial 
investigation of the liquor traffic;’’ and the fourth has as its duty the 
appointment of delegates to the seventh Council of the world-wide Presby- 
terian Alliance, which is to meet in Washington, D. C., October, 1899. 
The new committees appointed by this Assembly are, therefore, four in 
number, and it is proper here to draw attention to the fact that the 
committee is becoming more and more the instrument through which 
the business of large deliberative bodies is being transacted. It is thus 
with the American Congress and the British Parliament, as well as with 
the General Assembly. The necessity is imperative that important mat- 
ters of business shall be properly and fully considered by committees 
composed of competent persons, prior to action by legislative bodies, 
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whether in Church or State. Intelligent action is seldom otherwise 
possible. And no public body in this respect has been more faithfully 
served than the General Assembly. The members of its special commit- 
tees for years past deserve highly the gratitude of the Church, and the 
laymen who served thereon, often at personal loss, are specially worthy 
of commendation. 

The question of the amendment of the charters of certain of the theo- 
logical seminaries, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Assemblies of 1894, ’95 and ’96, reached a probable finality by the 
adoption of the following resolution, affecting Lane, Auburn, McCormick 
and Newark German Seminaries: 

‘* Resolved, That this Assembly accepts as sincere the repeated, posi- 
tive and explicit written declarations of the above-named seminaries, that 
they are loyal to the Church, and that their teachings and properties are 
in their judgment fully safeguarded to the General Assembly, but if at 
any time in the future these seminaries should find that the changes 
could be made in their respective charters as the General Assembly has 
desired, it will be gratifying to the whole Church to have such changes 
made.”’ 

The theological seminaries which have to a greater or less extent com- 
plied with the changes recommended are Princeton, Dubuque, Lincoln 
and Omaha. The other seminaries, with one exception, are by their 
charters subject either directly or indirectly to Church control. These 
institutions are all in a fairly prosperous condition, judging from the 
annual reports submitted. The number of the graduates was reported 
as being 261; of students, 915; of professors and other teachers, 83; the 
amount of income, $272,403, and of expenses, $302,347. Dubuque, 
Newark, Lincoln and Omaha were specially commended to the benevo- 
lences of the Church, and the committee to raise an endowment for the 
Omaha Seminary was continued. No agencies of the Church are more 
deserving than the seminaries as objects of the contributions of the 
congregations and of generous individuals, 

The question of the extent of the powers of the General Assembly and 
the Presbyteries respectively in the matter of the reception and licensure 
of candidates for the ministry, which came before the Assembly, was first 
raised in 1895, by a request from the Presbytery of New York for 
instructions in a case over which it had jurisdiction. Into the history of 
the case it is not necessary to enter. It is sufficient to note in connection 
with it, the action of the last Assembly, first upon the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Assembly of 1896, of which Rev. John A. 
Liggett, D.D., was chairman. This committee recommended and the 
Assembly adopted a resolution which reads: 

‘* Resolved, That in view of the extreme importance of safeguarding 
the polity and doctrine of our Church, this General Assembly affirms as 
applicable to all theological students the deliverance made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1806 (Minutes, as reprinted, p. 367), concerning stu- 
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dents who received aid from the Presbyteries, viz., that the Presbyteries 
inspect their education ‘ during the course of their theological studies, 
choosing for them such schools, seminaries and teachers as they may 
judge most proper and advantageous, so as eventually to bring them into 
the ministry well furnished for their work.’’’ The Assembly also acted 
through its Judicial Committee upon the matter, dealing with a complaint 
duly made, and regularly conducted. The action taken is as follows: 

‘* The answer of the Genera] Assembly of 1895 to the Presbytery of 
New York declares that ‘ obedience to the Constitution of the Church 
is obligatory on all the Presbyteries.’ 

‘* The words ‘ instruct’ and ‘ enjoin’ in this answer, reaffirmed and 
explained in 1896, are to be regarded as universal in their application; 
and also, ‘ the right of the Presbytery to determine the qualifications of 
candidates for licensure,’ is a declaration applicable to al] Presbyteries 
alike. 

‘« This Assembly emphasizes the fact that all the Presbyteries of the 
Church are under one Constitution, and that what is lawful in one is 
lawful in all, and that what is unlawful in one is unlawful in all. 
And the Presbyteries in the exercise and discharge of their rights and 
obligations are subject to the Constitutional powers of the higher judica- 
tories.”’ 

Those who have the time will find it interesting to read the action in 
this case of the successive Assemblies of 1895, ’96 and ’97, and may con- 
clude that the matters at issue are not yet clearly detined and settled. 

In connection with candidates for the ministry, two other matters came 
before the Assembly. One of these was a ‘‘ Plan for the encouragement 
of a missionary spirit in candidates,’’ suggested by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The plan, in general, as adopted, makes it the duty of that Board, 
by correspondence with candidates and interested parties, ‘‘ to bring 
about, to as large a degree as possible, the employing of the probationers 
of the Church in missionary labor at the conclusion of their studies.’’ 
The success of this plan will depend largely upon the extent of the con- 
tributions of the churches for Presbyterial, Synodical and general Home 
Mission work. Even ‘‘ probationers ’’ must be adequately supported in 
order to render good service. The other matter affecting candidates for 
the ministry was the declaration by the Assembly, after adoption by the 
Presbyteries, of Constitutional Rule No. 2, requiring that ‘‘ candidates 
for licensure, in addition to the examination required by Chap. xiv, 
Sec. 4, of the Form of Government, shall be diligently examined in the 
English Bible, and shall be required to exhibit a good knowledge of its 
contents and of the relation of its separate parts and portions to each 
other.’’ The adoption of this rule would have been hardly necessary a 
generation ago. And that it should now be added to the Constitutional 
requirements in examinations for licensure, by the vote of 162 Presby- 
teries, and action by the Assembly, should stimulate the Church in her 
Sabbath-schools as well as in her theological institutions to increased and 
systematic study of the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular. 
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For several years the Assembly has had a Special Committee on Church 
Temporalities, with the Rev. John Fox, D.D., as the diligent and able 
chairman. The question of the management of church property is both 
troublesome and intricate, and the persons in charge of the temporalities 
of the congregations have ordinarily been officers known as trustees. 
These latter in some congregations have encroached upon the functions 
of the Sessions, with resulting friction. The committee presented a final 
report to this Assembly, and the two overtures therein contained were 
ordered to be sent down to the Presbyteries. The first of these proposes 
to add a new section to Chap. ix of the Form of Government, giving the 
Session ‘‘ exclusive authority over the worship of the congregation, in- 
cluding the musical service,’’ subject to the provisions of the Directory for 
Worship. The second overture proposes to amend Chap. vi, so as to allow 
deacons by themselves, or in conjunction with the Sessions, to manage the 
temporal affairs of the congregations. It also provides that when trustees 
are chosen to manage the temporalities, that they shall be subject to the 
control of the Session over the uses to which the church building may be 
put, and that they should ordinarily be chosen from the communicant 
members of the Church. These are important overtures, proposing 
changes in the Form of Government which should be carefully considered 
by the Presbyteries. 

The subject of the qualifications of voters at church and congregational 
meetings has been for many years a source of controversy in many congre- 
gations. Upon report by a committee composed of the Moderator and 
the Stated and Permanent Clerks, the Assembly adopted the following 
rules, covering the election of pastors, elders, deacons and trustees. 

‘¢ 1, That it is the right of each one of our congregations, under the 
Constitution of the Church, to determine by rule the qualifications of 
non-communicants who are contributors to church expenses, as voters in 
the election of pastors. 

‘¢ 2. That all communicant members in good standing, of whatever 
age or sex, and, in addition, al] non-communicants of full age who con- 
tribute regularly to church support, in accordance with the rules of the 
congregations, are qualified voters at meetings for the election of pastors. 

*¢ 3. That only communicants in good standing are qualified voters at 
the election of ruling elders and deacons. 

‘¢ 4. That the voters in the congregations under the care of this Gen- 
eral Assembly, at elections for trustees or other persons to manage the 
temporal affairs, shall be the communicant members in good standing, 
and, in addition, such other persons as contribute by regular payments at 
stated periods to the support and necessary expenses of the congregation 
in accordance with its rules; Provided, That nothing in this regulation 
shall be valid which contravenes the provisions of the laws of any of the 
States, of the United States, or of special church charters. 

‘* 5. That neither the presiding officers of church or congregational 
meetings, nor the Sessions of churches, possess the power to deprive com- 
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municant members in good standing of their right to vote at meetings of 
the church or of the congregation, except by due process of Jaw in 
accordance with the provisions of the Book of Discipline. 

‘* 6. That the rolls of communicant members in good standing in the 
possession of the clerks of Sessions and the lists of regular contributors 
in the possession of the secretary or treasurer of the Board of Trustees, 
shall be the authoritative lists of voters at church and congregational 
meetings.’’ 

These rules will prove of great value, and are of force not only in 
ecclesiastical, but also in civil jurisdictions. Jn the sight of the State, 
churches are voluntary associations, and are entitled to make their own 
rules, subject, however, to the limitations indicated in Resolution No. 4. 

The regular business of the Assembly was despatched with ease and 
due consideration, under the direction of the Moderator, and at several 
sessions of the Vice-Moderator, the Hon. John Wanamaker. The reports 
of the several Boards and Permanent Committees were well presented 
and received, and the General Agencies of the Church, whatever of dis- 
couragement they may have experienced in the past owing to financial 
distress, may go forward into the future feeling that the heart of the 
Church is with them and that with the advent of prosperity there will 
be no lack of funds for the support and extension of their important 
work, Among the Secretaries present, the Rev. Benjamin L. Agnew, 
D.D., appeared as the successor of the Rev. W. C. Cattell, D.D., of 
the Board of Ministerial Relief. It was well said by the Assembly that 
Dr. Cattell had ‘‘ endeared himself to the whole Church by the tender, 
loving, earnest and faithful manner in which he discharged the duties 
of his high and responsible office.’ The cordial reception given by the 
Assembly to Dr. Agnew as Dr. Cattell’s successor is most auspicious for 
the future of the cause so dear to these brethren and to the Church. In 
this connection, the resignation of Rev. Dr. H. A. Nelson, of The 
Church at Home and Abroad, is noteworthy, and the Assembly cordially 
recognized his faithful and efficient labors for eleven years as editor of 
the denominational magazine. 

Upon the subject of temperance, the Assembly declared it to be ‘‘ the 
privilege and duty of all who love Christ and their fellow-creatures to 
set the example of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, and to 
employ every proper agency in their power, moral and spiritual] suasion, 
legal and educational methods, and whatsoever other means may com- 
mend themselves, to enlighten Christian judgment, for the lessening of 
the power and for the total destruction of this tremendous evi!. Above 
all should we bear in mind that the glorious Gospel of the blessed God is 
the mightiest power and the most efficient weapon put into the hands of men 
for the pulling down of the strongholds of sin.’”, The Permanent Commit- 
tee on Temperance is highly deserving of praise for the work it has accom- 
plished, and should be more liberally sustained than it is by the churches. 

Sabbath observance also received, as a most important cause, new 
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emphasis from the Assembly, and the present efficient Secretary of the 
American Sabbath Union, Rev. I. W. Hathaway, D.D., conducted a 
special service in connection therewith. 

The sessions of the Assembly ended on Friday, the ninth day. This 
was due to two causes, first, the regulation adopted some years past 
requiring all special committees to report on the first Friday, thus econ- 
omizing time at the opening ; and second, the business capacity of the 
body. Unless special business of the highest importance demands pro- 
longed sessions, there is no reason why the Assembly should remain in 
session, from year to year, beyond the second Saturday. 

The popular meetings of the Assembly, held in the evenings, were all 
largely attended, and the speakers aroused much enthusiasm by their 
admirable presentations of the various causes advocated by them. On 
the second Thursday evening, an instructive and eloquent address was 
delivered by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., on India and other 
Oriental lands. All these -meetings and the regular sessions of the 
Assembly were greatly advantaged by the commodious and admirably 
arranged auditorium, for which thanks are due to the Rev. S. C. Dickey, 
D.D., Mr. Thomas Kane, and other officers and members of the ‘‘ Winona 
Assembly and Summer School Association.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA. Wn. Henry RosBerts. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


Tats body assembled on June 2, in Asbury Park, N. J., and was 
organized by the election of the Rev. Charles W. Fritts, D.D., as Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. John Scudder, M.D., D.D., as Vice-President; both 
honored sons of the Church, the former for over twenty-five years pastor 
of the church at Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y., and the latter for over 
thirty~five years a missionary in India. There was a difference of less 
than ten votes between them in the contest for the Presidency. It has 
become the practice of the Synod to meet at summer resorts, where early 
in the season ample hotel accommodations can be secured, and among 
these Asbury Park, by the sea, is a favorite, as was shown by the decis- 
ion to meet there next year. There was a full attendance of ministers 
and elders, many accompanied by their wives and daughters, as has come 
to be the case since comfortable entertainment is assured. The business 
of the Synod was transacted with care and despatch, and was completed 
within a week, adjournment being on June 9. 

The sermon at the opening of Synod was preached by the retiring 
President, the Rev. John B. Thompson, D.D. Few have given more 
study to the exegesis of Scripture than he, and, as he has made a specialty 
of the writings of the beloved apostle, it was no surprise to find the 
text taken from the Gospel of St. John, and much that was fresh and 
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inspiriting presented as he discoursed on ‘‘ The Other Paraclete,’’ from 
John xiv. 16, 26. While some of the philosophy and exegesis might and 
did awaken a question in the minds of his fellow-presbyters, it was felt 
to be a sermon of unusual power, eminently appropriate to the occasion, 
and wisely directing attention to the Church’s source of holiness and 
efficiency. That it made a deep impression was manifest in all the subse- 
quent devotional meetings of the Synod, and throughout the sessions there 
was an evident seeking and consciousness of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

There were no burning questions before the Synod to arouse antago- 
nisms or provoke discussion, and a delightful spirit of harmony and 
fraternal emulation to do what might be best for the Church and Christ’s 
cause was conspicuous. Nearly al] differences of opinion were adjusted 
by the committees, and their reports commended themselves to the Synod 
as so judicious that there was little discussion on the floor, and even Jess 
speech-making than usual. 

The review of the work of the year in the report on the State of Relig- 
ion and the reports of the several Boards, showed the past year fully up 
to the average in spiritual fruit, church growth and benevolent gifts. 

The Reformed Church in America, though the oldest of the Presby- 
terian family in this country, through an overlong holding on to the 
Dutch language and name is practically contined to the States settled by 
the Dutch (New York and New Jersey) in the East, and to those in the 
West where immigrants from the Netherlands have located. Its churches 
are accordingly less numerous than those of denominations with a 
national extension, but this is in a measure compensated for by their 
individual strength in numbers, intelligence and wealth. The number 
of ministers exceeds by twenty that of the churches, and there are few 
pastorless flocks. The churches number 634, with 58,371 families and 
107,960 communicants. The additions by confession were 5585. 
There are 915 Sunday-schools with an ensol]Jment of 120,808. The con- 
tributions reported were: for denominational benevolent objects, 
$204,889; other objects, $100,754; and for congregational purposes, 
$1,038,321. There was a decrease in benevolent gifts of $34,717, and 
an increase in contributions for congregational purposes of $32,818. 
That there has not been a greater falling off in benevolent gifts in this time 
of depression is largely due to the efficient work of the General Synod’s 
Permanent Committee on Systematic Beneficence, which reported an 
increasing number of churches using one or another of the plans sug- 
gested by the committee for insuring regular and systematic support of 
the Church’s benevolences. : 

The Reformed (Dutch) Church was among the earliest to enlist in the 
work of Foreign Missions—a sermon by the Rev. Dr. John H. Livingston 
being a potent factor in the inauguration of organized efforts in this 
direction. Up to 1857 the Reformed Church carried on its Foreign 
Missionary work through the American Board of Commissioners of 
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Foreign Missions. Since then it has wrought independently. The forty 
years of direct denominational control have witnessed steady growth in 
the missionary spirit at home and remarkable success in the fields given 
it to cultivate abroad, amply justifying the expectation that direct respon- 
sibility would deepen interest and lead to larger giving. In 1857, two 
missions, that of Amoy in China and of Arcot in India, both established 
and manned by representatives of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, were 
given over to the care of its Board. They embraced eight ordained 
missionaries, their wives and one unmarried lady, six stations and two 
outstations, twenty-two native helpers, though none ordained, seven 
churches and 297 communicants, six day-schools with eighty-seven 
scholars, and no boarding-schools or theological classes. Within two 
years, in 1859, providential indications emboldened the Church to 
undertake a third mission, and three missionaries and their wives 
were sent to Japan to begin work in that recently opened empire. 
In 1889, under the earnest pleadings of Prof. J. G. Lansing of the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, son of the veteran missionary of 
the United Presbyterian Church in Egypt, a movement was inaugurated 
looking to the establishment of a mission in Arabia. The burden resting 
on our Board prevented the assumption of additional responsibility and 
accordingly it was organized on an independent basis, though from the 
first its chief support was from individuals in our communion, and its 
first missionaries were sons of our Church. In 1894 this mission was 
received under the care of the Board of Foreign Missions, though the 
funds for its support are still provided by special offerings, gathered by 
syndicates, many members of which are from other communions desirous 
of contributing to this pioneer American mission to the Moslems of 
Arabia. In their annual report the Board briefly summarized the growth 
of forty years as follows: ‘‘ The two missions of 1857 have increased to 
five. The six stations have become twenty-three, nearly four times as 
many ; the two outstations have increased more than a hundredfold, till 
they number 236; for seventeen missionaries, men and women, there are 
seventy-eight, with six others under appointment; thirty-three ordained 
native ministers where there were none forty years ago, and 247 other 
native helpers where there were only twenty-two. More than six times 
as many churches (47) number nearly twenty times as many communi- 
cants (5306). Nineteen boarding-schools for boys and girls gather 
nearly 1000 scholars, and four theological schools or classes have sev- 
enty-nine students where there were none of either class in 1857. For 
the six day-schools there are 159, and into them are gathered 5859 
scholars for the eighty-seven of forty years ago. During the forty 
years, 143 missionaries have gone to the different fields (fifty-five men 
and eighty-eight women, married and unmarried), sixteen men and 
twenty-two women to China, the same number to India, seventeen men 
and thirty-three women to the two missions in Japan and six men and 
one woman to Arabia.”’ 
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The review of the past year furnished evidence that the Divine favor 
is still resting on the missions, and that the Church is determined to 
maintain them. The receipts for this cause were $111,111.89, of which 
$5445.28 were for the Arabian mission. Included in the total were 
$9101.96 from legacies, and $2065 interest on invested funds. The 
balance sheet for the year showed the treasury only $1038.64 worse off 
than at the close of the preceding year, when as the result of a special effort 
a debt of more than forty thousand dollars had been nearly removed. 
The Synod congratulated the Board on ‘‘ their faithful and successful 
work during a most trying year,’’ and urged the churches to bring their 
gifts up to the $120,000 named as the amount needed for the general 
work, exclusive of $6000 asked for the Arabian mission. 

A most efficient agent in promoting interest in and securing funds for 
this work has been the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. Its 
receipts last year were several thousand dollars larger than those of any 
previous year. The Committee on Foreign Missions in their report say: 
‘In thoroughness of organization, activity, enthusiasm and efficiency, 
its auxiliaries put to shame most of our churches.’’ Another important 
aid in maintaining this growing work are the 137 Missionary Leagues 
connected with the 560 Christian Endeavor Societies of the Church. 
The actual money contributed, which was not inconsiderable, is of less 
value than the promise these Leagues give for the future, when those 
trained therein to think and pray and give for missions shall have become 
men and women. During the year Dr. and Mrs. Otte of the Amoy 
and Dr. and Mrs. Jacob Chamberlain of the Arcot mission have returned 
to their fields of labor; in addition, the Arcot field has been reinforced 
by two and the Amoy mission by four missionaries. Of the latter, one 
went at her own expense, and another, a medical missionary, goes out 
and is supported by the liberality of an elder of one of the churches. 
It is gratifying to note the increase of this spirit of consecration. 
One of the efficient women missionaries at Amoy has supported herself 
from the beginning of her work there, another goes this summer to 
Japan at her own expense, and two are to be added to that mission 
through the surrender of their salaries by missionaries who have served 
long in that field. Mr. Barny, who graduated from the New Brunswick 
Seminary this spring, will be sent to the Arabian mission as their mis- 
sionary by the young people of the Marble Collegiate Church. These 
instances mark a new departure in missionary work, and are among its 
hopeful features. It is trusted that the responses to the appeal of the 
Board for extra gifts to return Dr. and Mrs. John Scudder to the 
Arcot field, and Mr. and Mrs. Booth to Japan, and send out Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry J. Scudder and Mr. and Mrs. Farrar, who are under 
appointment to Arcot, may be adequate for their going in the course of 
the summer. The occupancy of the Vice-Presidency by a missionary 
and the presence of a number of those under appointment and of those 
who have seen service in the foreign field in the Synod and at the meet- 
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ings devoted to this cause, stimulated interest and increased enthusiasm 
in this branch of the Church’s work. 

Home Missions are carried on by the Board and the Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee of Domestic Missions, and the field consists of the work of 
church extension in the East, the caring for the immigration from Hol- 
land, the meeting the needs of destitute regions in the West, and recently 
an encouraging work among the Indians in Oklahoma. Much less liber- 
ality, at least until recently, has marked the attitude of the Church 
toward this work than toward Foreign Missions, but this Synod, as has 
been the case for some years past, emphasized the need of extension and 
development at home if the growing foreign work is to be supported. 
The report of the Board showed wise and careful management and 
encouraging progress. Six new churches were organized, and two hun- 
dred and seventeen aided, of which five have become self-supporting. 
The total receipts were $72,217.36, of which $10,261.97 were from 
legacies, and $20,000 from the Women’s Executive Committee. Only 
$7152.50 went to the Building Fund, an entirely inadequate amount 
for this right arm of the domestic work. The work of church extension, 
particularly in the outskirts of our large Eastern cities, has been greatly 
hindered not only by the reluctance of the !arge and strong churches to 
send out colonies, but by the failure of sister denominations to respect 
prior occupancy of limited fields by the Reformed Church. The result has 
been the keeping of two weak organizations for an undue period depen- 
dent on the mission funds of the respective Churches. It is hoped that 
as the terms of the recently adopted rules of interdenominational com- 
ity come to be understood and observed there will be fewer cases of such 
unwise and wasteful interference. 

The Reformed Church has always insisted on an educated ministry, 
and the oversight of its theological seminaries has ever been and is still 
the prerogative of the General Synod. Lach of its three seminaries 
report annually to the Synod, through Boards of Superintendents who are 
elected by that body. The professors are also elected by General Synod 
and are directly amenable to it, ceasing upon assuming their chairs to hold 
membership in a classis or to be eligible for election to Particular or 
General Synod. An effort was made a few years ago to amend this 
feature of the Constitution, and permit theological faculties to send to 
General Synod one of their number who should possess all the rights of 
other delegates. The effort failed, but a delegate from each seminary is 
now accorded the right to be heard on any matter which concerns theo- 
logical instruction. The result of this direct control has been to conserve 
soundness of doctrine, and the keeping of professors aloof from ecclesias- 
tical politics is doubtless one reason why the Reformed Church has been 
and is exceptionally free from divisive theological controversies. 

The reports from the seminaries showed the past year fully up to the 
average in the size of the classes and in the quality of the work done. 
The numbers going forth from our own seminaries are fully adequate to 
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fill the breaches made by death and removals in the ranks of our minis- 
try. Attention of Synod was called to the need of additional endow- 
ment for both the Eastern and Western seminaries, and as, in the case 
of New Brunswick, the embarrassment arises in great measure from the 
decline in the rate of interest, a special committee was appointed to 
devise ways and means of relief. 

The law of the Church based on its traditional carefulness for the 
orthodoxy and fitness of its ministry demands that before a Classis can 
examine a student for licensure he must present a certificate from the 
professors of one of the seminaries of the Church. A special dispensa- 
tion from Genera] Synod is requisite to give a Classis authority to examine 
and license a graduate of other seminaries, or to remit any of the pre- 
scribed studies. As usual, several such dispensations were granted by 
this Synod. An overture was sent up by one of the Classes asking that 
an amendment to the Constitution be framed and sent down to the Classes, 
giving them power to examine and license students presenting professional 
certificates from other seminaries. This was properly refused, as contrary 
to the historical policy of the Church, which is to keep under the con- 
trol of General Synod the whole matter of theological instruction and 
what shall be the qualifications of its ministers. Unlike most of its sister 
Churches, the Classes of the Reformed Church are the creation of the 
General Synod, and derive their powers from it. In other bodies the 
higher judicatories have been evolved from the lower ones, and the latter 
have accordingly preserved a larger measure of independence and 
authority, particularly in the matter of licensing and ordaining. In the 
Dutch Church, until the last revision of the Constitution, only a few 
years ago, an examination for full admission to the ministry could only 
be carried on by a Classis in the presence of a Deputatus Synodi, so jeal- 
ously did the Synod guard its prerogative of alone determining who 
should be admitted to the pastoral office. 

Rutgers College has ceased to be under denominational control, except 
that its President and two-thirds of its trustees must be communicants 
in the Reformed Church, but Hope College in the West, and the North- 
western Academy, and Pleasant Prairie College are yet fostered by the 
Church, and report annually to General Synod. The report of Hope 
College in particular gave lively satisfaction, showing marked prosperity 
and a large increase in the number of students. The effort for a more 
adequate endowment was meeting with such responses as to promise an 
early addition of $100,000 to its invested funds. 

A memorial from the Classis of Kingston, suggesting a change in the 
Constitution whereby the Particular Synods should meet only as occa- 
sion might require and not necessarily every year, was looked upon favor- 
ably by the committee, but was deemed so important a measure that it 
was referred to a special committee who will report to the next General 
Synod. 

The General Synod heard with special satisfaction that, through the 
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efforts of a Committee of Conference codperating with its own committee, 
there is at last a prospect of the completion, translation and publication 
of ‘‘ The Amsterdam Correspondence,’* which embodies so much of the 
early ecclesiastical history of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
This title relates to the letters and documents which passed between the 
Classis of Amsterdam and the Dutch ministers in New York and New 
Jersey between 1628 and 1792, a period of one hundred and sixty-four 
years; and between the same Classis and the German ministers, chiefly in 
Pennsylvania, between 1726 and 1793, a period of sixty-seven years. 
A considerable portion of this historical material has been in possession 
of General Synod for fully fifty years, and about eighty per cent. of the 
letters, some twenty years ago, were translated and prepared for publi- 
cation. It has been found impossible to secure the funds needful for 
printing, and despite favoring action of successive General Synods until 
recently the undertaking has been in abeyance A discovery by the 
Rev. Roswell Randal] Hoes, a chaplain in the U. 8. Navy, and a devoted 
student of colonial Church history, during a visit to Holland in 1885, 
of a large number of letters and some minutes of the Coetus evidently 
missed in previous searching of the archives awakened fresh interest; and 
Synod has been seeking since, through a committee of which the late 
Dr. T. W. Chambers was chairman and Dr. E. B. Coe his successor, 
the gathering of this fresh material and the putting of the entire corre- 
spondence in shape for publication. The prospect that it could be pub- 
lished without expense to General Synod when thus prepared was a 
further incentive to moving in the matter, and hence the announcement 
that, while only a portion of the amount estimated as necessary had been 
secured, the committee felt warranted in sending an agent to Holland for 
the purpose of obtaining copies of such papers as might be found import- 
ant, was most welcome. The committee further announced that Dr. E. 
T. Corwin had consented to undertake this work and would go to 
Holland in the course of the summer. The special equipment of Dr. 
Corwin for this task is universally recognized, and besides commending 
the action of the committee, the Synod formally appointed Dr. Corwin its 
own agent in this matter and designated him its official Historiographer 
to gather, arrange and edit historical material such as this of the Amster- 
dam correspondence, and as wel] that which he has gathered for a 
Digest of the Church’s legislation and for a new edition of The Manual 
of the Reformed Church in America. As the General Synod has no 
funds to devote to this work, it was commended to the sympathy and 
practical aid of individuals and churches. It is to be hoped that the 
appeal will meet with a ready and liberal response. It is estimated that 
it will require $5000 to carry out the wishes of the committee and the 
Synod. 

In closing this brief sketch of the General Synod, a word should be said 
in respect to the public meetings and the social features of the Synodical 
week. The evening of the first day of the session was given to the 
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sermon of the retiring President; of the second day, to the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper; and an evening each to the interests of Sunday- 
schools, to Foreign and to Domestic Missions. These meetings were this 
year especially interesting and stimulating. The addresses of the mission- 
aries from the home and the foreign fields could not fail to deepen the 
devotion of the members of the Synod and the large audiences to the 
great work of winning the world for Christ. As has been said, many 
women accompany husbands and fathers when Synod meets, and many 
more gather for ‘‘ Ladies’ Day,’’ when the women’s organizations hold 
an annual reunion and meet in helpful conference their representatives 
on the field. The presence of so many earnest Christian women has 
given to recent Synods a new and very pleasing feature in the social 
receptions arranged by them, at which the representatives of East and 
West, of the home and foreign work, may meet and come to know each 
other better. The two receptions, by the Women’s Committee of 
Domestic Missions, and by the Women’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
were in every way successful, largely attended and greatly enjoyed. 


New Brunswick, N. J. Joun B. Drury. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA. 


THE General Assembly met in Winnipeg on the evening of June 10, 
and remained in session till a late hour on the 17th. This is the briefest 
meeting of the Assembly which has yet been held, yet the average 
amount of business was transacted. Inasmuch as the great majority of 
the members had far to travel the attendance was rather under the 
averaye—a circumstance which in no way retarded the pace of the 
Assembly in the despatch of its work. 

The retiring Moderator, Rev. Prof. Gordon, D.D., of Halifax, N. S., 
preached the opening sermon from the words, ‘‘ Sirs, we would see 
Jesus’’ (John xii. 20). The Rev. Dr. Moore, of Ottawa, was unani- 
mously appointed to sueceed Dr. Gordon, and, like his predecessor, dis- 
charged the duties of the chair with ability, impartiality and courtesy. 
The tone of the Assembly was excellent. Little speech-making was 
indulged in; and whilst business was rapidly put through, it cannot be 
said that any important matter was imperfectly considered. The 
Assembly was mainly occupied with the annual reports of the several 
schemes of the Church. Two appeal cases were on the docket, but 
neither of these was presented. 

The theological colleges, of which there are six, reported an attend- 
ance above the average, and in most of them graduating classes above 
the average, the entire number who had completed the theological cur- 
riculum being about eighty. This number is, perhaps, about adequate to 
meet the demands of the Church, and hence the Assembly is increasingly 
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careful in dealing with applications of ministers for reception into the 
Church. No limit can, of course, be set to the necessities of the For- 
eign Mission field, but unfortunately the number of missionaries who can 
be sent out is limited by the Church’s contributions. The Home 
Mission field is very large in proportion to the resources of the Church. It 
is not without necessity that appeal has been made to the mother 
churches in Britain to assist in providing ordinances for the immense 
territory of the Northwest; and it is gratifying to state that the response, 
especially in recent years, has been hearty and liberal. 

In Manitoba and the other Northwest provinces, Presbyterianism is 
relatively very strong. It was the ambition of the Church of Rome to 
plant extensive colonies of her own adherents—especially French Cana- 
dian adherents—in these wide regions, and reproduce there the system 
of the Province of Quebec. The Protestant population of Manitoba is 
now six times as numerous as the Roman Catholic population, and in 
all the new Provinces and Territories the great preponderance of Pro- 
testantism is well established. Among the Protestant denominations 
Presbyterianism seems to hold the first place, and should the Church 
prosecute the work with sufficient vigor there is no reason why it should not 
continue to be so. The Presbyterian Church in Canada, it is only just 
to say, has been served in the Territories by men of great devotion, 
endurance and courage, and many of the home missionaries are entirely 
worthy to be placed in the same list with the select names in the Foreign 
Mission. 

The French Canadian Mission prosecutes its work in the midst of 
great difficulties, but with encouraging tokens of success. The power of 
Rome in French Canada is well known, and it is not to be expected that 
the strong man armed should not defend his house. Rome indeed has 
dominated in almost everything in Quebec. Her hand has been laid 
with almost irresistible power upon public affairs; and ‘‘ no man might 
buy or sell ’’ without her permission. One result was that many of the 
converts from Romanism were obliged to expatriate themselves in order 
to gain a living. There are, however, agencies at work which will finally 
emancipate the French Canadian; amongst them the first place must 
undoubtedly be assigned to the earnest missionary work of the Presby- 
terian and other Churches. Many of the laborers in the mission are 
humble colporteurs, but they are men of competent Scriptural knowledge 
and of sincere piety. Doubtless the Presbyterian congregations—more 
than thirty—formed of French Canadians are bearing their part in 
diffusing the light of the Gospel while they serve as a protest against 
ecclesiastical tyranuy. ‘The success of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the prime 
minister of Canada, in attaching his countrymen to him, notwithstanding 
the determined opposition of the Church, is a noteworthy circumstance. 
There has been nothing similar in the history of French Canada, and 
the time when the Church shall lose her hold in the spiritual sphere, as 
well as in the political, may be nearer than many suppose. The reports 
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from the Foreign Mission fields are encouraging. These fields are the 
New Hebrides, Trinidad, Central India, Honan in China, and Formosa, 
now belonging to Japan. Missions are conducted at several places 
among the Indian tribes of Northwest Canada. On the Foreign Mission 
evening very interesting and stimulating addresses were delivered by the 
following missionaries: Messrs. McKenzie of Honan, Buchanan (Dr. ) 
and Russell of India, and McLeod, principal of the Indian Industrial 
School at Regina, N. W. T. 

A good deal of time was given to the consideration of a memorial 
from the Presbytery of Indore, regarding the constitution of the Mission 
Council in India and related matters. The Council has consisted hith- 
erto of all the missionaries, male and female, sent from Canada. The 
Council existed before the Presbytery of Indore was established; and 
the memorial represented that duties which properly appertained to the 
Presbytery were still discharged by the Council—thus interfering with 
the rights of the Presbytery, and at the same time making women rulers 
in the Church, which was regarded as unscriptural. As the lady mis- 
sionaries were in the majority in the Council, the matter, it was agreed, 
became of more consequence. In response to the memorial, the 
General Assembly abolished the Council; instituted the Canadian 
male missionaries a Finance Committee in connection with the men’s 
work, the treasurer to be appointed by the Foreign Mission Committee ; 
and formed the Jady missionaries into a Council in connection with 
their own work. This Council should have the right of conference 
with the Presbytery at any of its regular meetings regarding the 
ladies’ department of mission work, and should transmit to the Foreign 
Mission Committee, through the Presbytery, their annual estimates and 
any suggestions which they desired to make as to their own province 
of labor. The plan thus outlined was adopted by the Assembly ad 
interim, and ordered to be transmitted to the missionaries for their 
consideration, with instructions to report to next Assembly. It is earn- 
estly hoped that the regulations which have been approved by the Assem- 
ply may be found quite workable and may be acceptable to the members, 
male and female, of the mission. The organization of mission work in 
the foreign field is a matter in which all the churches are deeply inter- 
ested. it is to the credit of the Church that when a deficit of more than 
$30,000 was reported in the Foreign Mission in consequence of the 
greatly enlarged estimates and work of the year, the greater part of 
this sum was raised by the congregations immediately before the meeting 
of the Assembly. 

The following resolution on religious instruction in public schools was 
adopted unanimously by the Assembly: ‘‘ The General Assembly, while 
fully recognizing the fact that the duty of imparting detailed and ade- 
quate instruction in the doctrines of the Christian religion devolves 
primarily and mainly on the parent and the Church, yet regards it of 
exceeding importance that all instruction given in our public schools 
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should be in harmony with revealed truth, and that the Bible should have 
the place in our educational system which its incomparable excellencies 
and its divine authority claim for it. In order to assist in giving effect 
to its convictions on a matter so vital, the General Assembly appoints a 
Committee on Public Education, whose duty it shall be to act in the name 
of the Church in any of the Provinces of the Dominion in relation to the 
subject of religious instruction in the public schools, and also to codper- 
ate with any Synodical Committee of our Church, or any committee repre- 
senting any other branch of the Church whose views on this question 
may be in substantial accord with those of the General Assembly.’’ It is: 
only proper to state that in most parts of the Dominion of Canada the 
Bible is read to a certain extent and prayer offered in the schools. In 
Ontario, e. g., in nearly all the schools a portion of Scripture is read and 
prayer offered daily. The Scriptures may be read by teacher and 
scholars, or by the teacher alone. The school law further makes pro- 
vision for the churches imparting religious instruction for half an hour 
weekly should they arrange to do so. There is, however, a pretty gen- 
eral conviction among Christian people that something more might be 
accomplished in connection with the ordinary work of the school, with- 
out trespassing on the province which the State should not occupy. Why 
should not the great historical facts of the Bible and the ethics of the 
Bible receive some measure of attention in the regular instruction 
of schools? And why should not certain passages of the Bible be com- 
mitted to memory ? Apart from the Bible, our Christian civilization and 
our literature could not exist. The State, in its own province, is a relig- 
ious organization as surely as the Church is. 

The report on ‘‘ Church Life and Work ’’ was able and exhaustive. 
The committee on this important subject prepared a series of questions, 
which were sent to every Presbytery of the Church, and the report is 
based on the answers returned to these questions. 

As to attendance on Sabbath services, reports from all parts of the 
Church are favorable. The attendance on the weekly prayer meeting is 
not so satisfactory, but there are tokens of growing interest in this 
means of grace. To the very important question as to the deepening of 
spiritual life and the exhibition of Christian morality it is difficult to 
return categorical replies; yet many Sessions venture to say that there 
are tokens of a cheering kind, especially among the young. In referring 
to the family, the report says: ‘‘ Here we lay our finger on the weakest 
spot, perhaps, of the whole religious life and experience of our people, 
yet there is very much in the home life of our communicants for which 
we may well bless God.’’ In connection with this report the Assem- 
bly adopted a somewhat lengthy resolution on the observance of the Lord’s 
day, setting forth the binding obligation of the Christian Sabbath on all 
nations and classes of men. The Assembly was doubtless led to this 
action by the large amount of discussion on the Sabbath question which 
has recently taken place in Ontario, especially Toronto and other parts 
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of the Dominion, and by the fact that views utterly subversive of the 
Sabbath have obtained much currency even in circles professedly Chris- 
tian. Should such views prevail it is hopeless to expect that the Church 
can continue to do her work as she has done. If there is no Sabbath, 
church attendance will soon be reduced to meagre proportions. 

It is matter of gratitude to God that though the past year was still 
characterized. by serious commercial depression, the finances of the 
Church did not seem to have suffered. For congregational purposes 
an increase of $30,000 was reported, and on the schemes of the 
Church there was an increase of fully $8000. The number of 
communicants reported is 196,404, an increase of 8224 for the 
year. Were the statistics quite full the number would probably 
reach 200,000. The Dominion census of 1891 shows 190,000 more 
Presbyterian people than the Church statistics claim. How this large 
discrepancy is to be accounted for is not obvious. It cannot be that the 
Church is totally neglecting so large a number who should be under her 
care. In a national census many, doubtless, are credited to churches 
whose connection with them is very slender, and, on the other hand, 
Church statistics are often both incomplete and inaccurate. The excel- 
lent convener of the Statistical Committee of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada does the best possible with the material which reaches him from 
Presbyteries and Synods. 

Toronvo. WiLiiAM CA VEN. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue Thirty-seventh Assembly of this branch of the Presbyterian 
family met in the First Church, Charlotte, N. C., May 20, 1897, and 
continued in session nearly ten days. In many respects it was a 
memorable meeting of the Presbyterians of the South. The placeand 
the proceedings as well as the membership of this Assembly com- 
bined to make it the most notable once since that of 1861 at Augusta, 
Ga. As the members of the Assembly gathered in Charlotte this year 
from Maryland to Texas and from Missouri to Florida, they found 
the whole town astir in celebrating the anniversary of what is known 
as the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. It was on the 20th 
of May, 1775, that the people of this region declared in a formal way 
their separation from the mother country. The Assembly thus met 
on historic ground and had brought to its memory the stirring scenes 
of over a century ago, in which Presbyterians took no small part. 
And the First Church, standing away back from the street in the 
middle of a large square and shaded on every side with splendid old 
oaks, is exceedingly attractive. It has recently been greatly enlarged 
and improved, so that it was an admirable place for the Assembly to 
meet and do its work in. Here the late Dr. Arnold D. Miller long 
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maintained an able and successful ministry, and now the Rev. Dr. 
Howerton is the young and devoted pastor. He, with the pastors of 
the other Presbyterian Churches and the people of this beautiful city 
of about 25,000, spared no pains to make the Assembly comfortable. 
That they succeeded admirably was the judgment of all. 

The membership of the Assembly was the largest in its history. 
There are now seventy-seven Presbyteries in the thirteen Synods of 
the Church. A considerable number of these are entitled to double 
representation. The whole number of commissioners entitled to sit 
in the court was almost 200. Only seven were absent, and when the 
roll was made up prior to the election of Moderator the number of 
ministers and ruling elders on the floor was exactly the same. This 
was a good illustration of Presbyterian parity. Not a few of the 
older men of the Church were present and yet there was a num- 
ber of the younger ministers on the floor of the Assembly. There 
was, indeed, a happy combination of the two elements, and the 
utmost harmony of sentiment prevailed in all that was distinc- 
tively Presbyterian. Five ex-Moderators were commissioners and 
six others were present in various capacities at the Assembly. 
About a dozen professors of educational institutions were also in the 
Assembly. Among the ruling elders there were many men of promi- 
nence in business and professional life. It was declared by those who 
were well qualified to judge to be a thoroughly representative Assem- 
bly of the Southern Church. It was earnest and cautious, conserva- 
tive and evangelical in its whole temper and proceedings. Having no 
burning questions and not a single judicial case on hand, it had time 
to devote to the real life and work of the Church and to do splendid 
justice to the celebration of the Westminster Assembly anniversary, 
which will be described later on. 

The opening sermon was preached by the retiring Moderator, the 
Rey. R. Q. Mallard, D.D., of New Orleans. It was a suitable and in- 
spiring discourse. After setting forth three important principles 
which should determine the various branches of the Church of Christ 
in their relation to each other, he made tender allusion to the origin 
of the Southern Church, as it is popularly called, and indicated the 
important mission given her to discharge in the service of the great 
Head of the Church. 

The usual interest centred in the election of Moderator, and this 
year, after several ballots, the choice, which was made unanimous on 
motion afterwards, fell upon the Rev. G. T. Goetchius, D.D., who is 
the honored pastor of the church at Rome, Ga. Dr. Goetchius is in 
the prime of life, has made a good record of faithful service and is 
held in universal esteem by his brethren. He made an excellent pre- 
siding officer, fair, kindly, courteous and never confused at any time, 
Never once was his ruling appealed from and the Assembly felt safe 
in his hands. Dr. A. R. Cocke, of Virginia, and Dr. J. H. Wiggins, 
of Texas, were chosen Temporary Clerks, while the veteran Stated 
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and Permanent Clerks, Dr. Joseph R. Wilson and Dr. Robert P. 
Farris, were in the places they have so long occupied. Thus organ- 
ized, the Assembly was soon at work and continued its labors from 
day to day with many tokens of divine favor and much to encourage. 

In this sketch no detailed account of the proceedings day by day 
can be given. The secretaries of the various executive committees of 
the Assembly presented their reports at an early hour. These in 
nearly every case were full of cheer. A large number of overtures 
were presented, and the reports of the several theological seminaries 
came in promptly. The different standing committees were an- 
nounced without delay by the Moderator and were soon at work. 

Some general statistics will indicate the present condition of the 
Church. The number of ministers is 1393, of churches 23816, of can- 
didates for the ministry 378 and of licentiates 90. The licensures for 
the year were 74, the ordinations 69 and the installations 165. There 
were 127 pastoral dissolutions and 60 churches were organized during 
the year. The number of ruling elders is 8719 and of deacons there 
are 7279. There were added 10,592 by profession and 7922 by certifi- 
cate, 18,514 in all, making the total number of communicants nearly 
215,000. In Sabbath-schools and Bible classes there are 19,397 teach- 
ers and 143,498 scholars. These figures indicate substantial growth 
at every point. In the important matter of contributions a few 
figures must suflice. For Home Missions nearly $125,000 was raised 
and for Foreign Missions about $144,000. For pastors’ salaries 
$797,000 was contributed, while the contributions for all causes 
amounted to nearly $2,000,000. None of the funds are hampered by 
debt and some of them had small balances on the right side. 

The Home Mission work lies in some measure in every Synod, but 
chiefly in Texas, Arkansas and Florida. On the Home Mission night 
in the Assembly short and stirring addresses were given by four 
workers in this field. 

Tbe Foreign Mission work of the Church is carried on in Mexico, 
Brazil, China, Japan, Korea and the Congo Free State. Eleven new 
missionaries were sent out during the year, and the whole number in 
the field is 150. Theadditions to the Church in the foreign field were 
larger than during any previous year so that there was encourage- 
ment in this respect. 

The theological seminaries are four in number, and they reported a 
good year’s work. Union Seminary, in Virginia, is moving from 
Hampden Sidney to Richmond, where fine new buildings are in course 
of erection. Columbia Seminary, in South Carolina, holds on its way 
doing excellent work. Clarksville, Tenn., had also a prosperous year; 
and Louisville continues to advance rapidly. These institutions are 
served by earnest men, who are in loyal and hearty sympathy with 
the Standards of the Church, and about sixty young men completed 
their studies therein last year. A conference of the faculties of these 
seminaries was held the day before the Assembly met, and a number 
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of important matters were very thoroughly discussed. The Assembly 
also appointed an ad interim committee to consider the propriety of 
establishing at some suitable point a summer school, to be conducted 
by the professors of the seminaries, for the benefit of ministers and 
others who wished to have some special instruction. 

There were several matters which came up in the Assembly, and its 
action upon these may be of some interest in itself, and as indicating 
the temper and attitude of the Church in regard to some things of prac- 
tical moment. One of these matters relates to the work among the 
colored people of the South and their relation to the Church. For some 
time there has been discussion among both the white and colored 
Presbyterians in regard to the organization of an independent colored 
church, which will be aided and fostered by the Assembly as long as 
may be found necessary. This proposition is taking definite shape. 
The colored people connected with the Assembly quite generally have 
expressed their desire for separate organization, and the Assembly is 
ready to assist in this whenever the colored people desire it. This does 
not mean that the Assembly is casting out the colored members from its 
fold ; it simply indicates that the Assembly is convinced that the true 
interests of both races will be best conserved by this plan. All sym- 
pathy and financial aid will be given the colored people. Stillman 
Institute will still be maintained for the training of colored men for 
the ministry, and contributions will continue to be made for evangel- 
istic work among this people. That this is the true policy is firmly 
believed by the great majority of the Southern people, and they be- 
lieve that there is nothing that savors of schism about it. 

Another matter which came before the Assembly indirectly was the 
position of the Church in regard to the relations between the Church 
and State. This really came before the Assembly in two different 
connections. The first was in connection with a petition from the 
Prohibition Party of North Carolina, and the other arose out of the 
Home and School at Fredericksburg, Va. In regard to the first of 
these some were opposed to have the petition even read before the 
Assembly. Others were willing to have it read and suitable action 
taken upon it. It was referred to the Committee on Bills, and this com- 
mittee reported, recommending reaflirmation of the Assembly’s posi- 
tion in regard to temperance and in regard to political parties and the 
relation of the Church to them. This was also interpreted by the 
Assembly in a subsequent resolution as “not to be construed as 
intending to commit the Church to the political theory of prohibition 
either pro or con.” In regard to the Assembly’s Home and School 
and Fredericksburg College, the Assembly recommended the separa- 
tion of these two institutions and directed the trustees to dispose of 
the latter; at the same time it commended the former earnestly to the 
liberality of the churches. Many considerations weighed with the 
Assembly in taking this action; but one which had not a little weight 
was the fact that the college and the city of Fredericksburg were so 
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related that the Church was in danger of being made responsible for 
certain secular matters inconsistent with her historic position in re- 
gard to the proper sphere of the Church in its relations to the State. 

The perplexing question of the relation of the Young People’s 
Societies to the Church was a third subject which led to some earnest 
debate. The Standing Committee on Sabbath-schools proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Westminster League, which by 
some was taken to mean the prohibition of affiliation by the young 
people of the Church with those of other societies. By others it is 
taken to mean that the young people in their societies are under the 
exclusive control of the Sessions of the churches and that these Ses- 
sions may give or withhold permission to affiliate as they deem wise 
in any given circumstances. There are evidently differences of opinion 
in the Church in regard to the measure of control which the Church 
should exercise over her young people in their societies. Some would 
prohibit all affiliation with interdenominational societies and with 
the societies of other denominations. Others would insist on denomi- 
national organization of the young people and leave the fellowship 
with others to be determined by Sessions. It is pretty clear that the 
conviction is growing in favor of denominational organization to the 
exclusion of inter€enominational societies. It is instructive in this 
connection to note the direction in which the Methodists and Baptists 
are now moving in this matter. The Epworth League Convention at 
Toronto and the meeting of the Baptist Young People’s Union at 
Chattanooga are object lessons for Presbyterians. Why not have a 
Presbyterian Convention, and make it tell effectively for a healthy 
and intelligent denominationalism. We are surethat both the cause 
of Christ and Presbyterianism will be the gainer by such a movement. 
In addition, there are many who are convinced that these great 
national conventions are not for edification, and that the actual cost 
of one of these gatherings is far beyond all the benefits which are 
gained from them. Our own conviction is that there will soon be a 
reaction, and for our part we think it should come soon. Let Presby- 
terianism now gather up into their own lines all the good there is in 
this movement and discard the evil factors. 

A fourth question excited a debate which often wandered far 
from the mark. The whole question of the position of woman in the 
Church was really discussed. An overture asked two questions: 
“ Shall our pulpits be occupied by women to lecture or make addresses 
to mixed audiences of men and women ?’”’ “ Shall the ministers of the 
Presbytery read from their pulpits notices of such lectures and ad- 
dresses to be made in other churches?” After a great deal of earnest 
controversy, in which there was agreement in regard to the main princi- 
ples involved, the Assembly decided to reaffirm the former deliverances 
of past Assemblies and print that of 1832 with the answer made. This 
deliverance is as follows: “‘ Meetings of pious women by themselves for 
conversation and prayer whenever they can be conveniently held we 
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entirely approve. But let not the inspired prohibitions of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, as found in his Epistles to the Corinthians 
and to Timothy, be violated. To teach and exhort, or to lead in 
prayer in public or promiscuous assemblies, is clearly forbidden to 
women in the holy oracles.’’ The Assembly thus stands firmly by what 
it believes to be the plain teaching of the Scriptures in regard to this 
matter. The real difficulties, of course, arise in the application of the 
principles, but it is of the highest value to have a firm grasp upon 
fixed principles in a matter like this. 

The outstanding feature of this Assembly remains to be mentioned. 
Last Assembly took steps to celebrate in some suitable way the 250th 
anniversary of the meeting of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
An ad interim committee was charged with the duty of preparing an 
order of services for this celebration by the Assembly of this year. 
This committee did its work faithfully, and a series of eleven ad- 
dresses of marked ability were delivered before the Assembly and in 
the presence of vast audiences—occupying a stated time twice a 
day during the greater part of the Assembly’s sessions. No at- 
tempt to describe these addresses in detail can be made in the limits 
of this article. They were carefully prepared by some of the 
ablest men in the Church and delivered with great effectiveness. 
They elicited from day to day the greatest enthusiasm, and they 
made it perfectly plain that the Church was to the core in intel- 
ligent sympathy with the time-honored Symbols of the Presbyte- 
rian faith and order. We can only name the topics and the 
speakers to show the range covered by the addresses at the celebra- 
tion: “ The Political History of the Time,’’ by Rev. H. A. White, 
D.D.; “ The Religious Situation at the Time,’ by Rev. R. Price, D.D.; 
“The Westminster Assembly Itself,’ by Rev. T. D. Witherspoon, 
D.D.; ‘‘ The Doctrinal Contents of the Confession,’’ by the Rev. R. 
L. Dabney, D.D.; “ The Catechisms,” by Rev. G. B. Strickler, D.D.; 
“ The Polity and Worship,” by Rev. E. Daniel, D.D.; ‘‘ The Stand- 
ards and Missionary Activity,” by Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D.; “ The 
Standards in Relation to Other Creeds,” by Rev. J. D. Tadlock, D.D.; 
“The Standards in Relation to Current Theology,’ by Rev. Samuel 
M. Smith, D.D.; “ The Standards in Relation to Family and Social 
Life,’’ by Rev. J. F. Cannon, D.D.; “ The Standards and Civil Gov- 
ernment,’’ by the Hon. W. M. Cox, A.M. The Assembly decided to 
have these addresses published in a volume, which will be out in Sep- 
tember and will be of great interest and value. This movement has 
spread to Presbyteries and Synods during the year, so that all through 
the bounds of the Church these celebrations have been held. The 
result will be very helpful in an age when creeds of all sorts are 
spoken against and when our Calvinistic system in particular is sorely 
criticised. 

Fraternal greetings passed with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, and a delegate from the Reformed Church 
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in America presented the greetings of that body in person. In both 
cases fraternal responses were made, but the Assembly had nothing to 
say about closer relations with other Churches. 

The Assembly decided to meet next year in New Orleans and in the 
First Church there, of which Dr. B. M. Palmer has been for many 
years pastor. Thus closed a memorable Assembly, and those who 
were present went home full of courage and cheered not a little by 
what the Lord had done for the Church during the past year. There 
were many tokens of divine favor in connection with this Assembly. 


LovulIsvILueE, Ky. Francis R. BEATTIE. 





VIIL. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE NEW THEOLOGY. By GEORGE A. GORDON, 
Minister of the Old South Church, Boston. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1897, pp. x, 
130. 


Dr. Gordon’s last book is significant out of all proportion to its size. Its 
significance does not lie in the novelty or convincing logic of its direct argu- 
mentation. The general type of argument is not new, nor is the concatena- 
tion of his thought close. Its significance lies here, that in a small compass 
he has made explicit theological ideas which he shows are determinative of 
his whole theological thinking. The fact that these theological positions are 
used simply as premises in the construction of a specific argument gives to 
their formulation a compactness, precision, and a comparative freedom from 
obscuring verbiage that is of no little value. Dr. Gordon’s prominent posi- 
tion as minister of the Old South Church in Boston, his profound moral earn- 
estness, his exceptional forensic skill, and his dogmatic assertiveness, some- 
times veiled under the forms of the finest courtesy and embroidered by a 
poetic fancy and sometimes blurted forth with the brutality of an enraged 
politician, have tended to give to his writingsa wide reading. It has seemed 
best, therefore, to devote the major part of this notice of his book to a simple 
presentation of the theological positions held, with some criticism of the 
logical method employed. A critical discussion of the views held would 
involve a treatment of almost all the points uppermost in current theologi- 
cal polemics. 

The book is the enlargement of the first Ingersoll] Lecture, at Harvard 
University, on the ‘‘ Immortality of the Soul.” Its scope led the author of 
set purpose to abstain from the evidence of Scripture. His attitude toward 
the Bible is, however, such that this exclusion has left his positions uninflu- 
enced. The argument of the book as a proof of immortality is compacted, 
in substance, into the following statement (p. 45f.): ‘‘Since science is 
dumb upon the question, the belief in immortality seeks its premise from 
philosophy. . . . . The belief stands or falls with the moral idea of the uni- 
verse... .. The three grand positions from which faith in a hereafter for 
man would seem to follow are the moral perfection of the Creator, the rea- 
sonableness of the universe, and the worth of human life. The three are at 
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heart one; for if the first one is true, if God is absolutely good, the other 
two must follow.” 

The argument of the book elaborated amounts to this. If God is good ; 
if man knows the universe so well, in process and goal, that he knows how 
the absolute good must act in the premises; if the worth of man is such 
that the absoluteness of the divine goodness would be violated if every man 
were not immortal ; then every man must be immortal. (It should be borne 
in mind that immortality with Dr. Gordon always means a perfected blessed 
immortality, at some time realized.) But it is to be held that man is essen- 
tially and permanently reasonable and potentially good ; he is therefore able 
to know the universe, and to discern the nature and mode of activity of abso- 
lute reason and goodness in the premises ; God must be thought to be abso- 
lutely good ; hence his absolute goodness as related to the “‘ naked capacity 
of goodness” in every man makes it necessary that this goodness should be 
‘** conserved ’’ by means of the immortality of the individual. 

This scheme would at first glance seem to be simple universalism—the doc- 
trine that God is so good that he will saveall men. Dr. Gordon protests that 
it is unfair to prejudice opinion against his view by calling it ‘* universal- 
ism.” His protest will be noted later. Enough for the present that his 
argument concludes from the absolute goodness of God to an ultimate 
blessed immortality for all men. In spite of his protest he, I suspect, will 
have as much difficulty in keeping his views free from the universalistic label 
as Mr. Huxley had in prohibiting the agnostic label from all views but his 
own. As to the ‘‘ newness” of this theodicy and its validity as proving im- 
mortality, little need be said. It is substantially the same as the argument 
with which Col. Ingerso)l, and men like him, have long made our public 
platforms redolent. The difference issimply this. Ingersoll says, ‘*‘God isa 
guess ;”’ but if he be a true guess he must bring all men to immortality. Gor- 
don says, (rod ‘* may be held to be capable of demonstration,” and then sim- 
ply changes Ingersoll’s judgment from the hypothetical to the categorical 
form. Any such line of argument, whether new or old, involves a pretty 
complete set of theological tenets, and its validity restson these. What then 
are Dr. Gordon’s views ? ; 

1. Respecting the Scripture.—In a philosophical discussion we should not 
expect a full statement of this doctrine. What we have is brief, but it is 
sufliciently explicit. In criticising the doctrine limiting opportunity to this 
life, he says that two motives actuated those who held it, one being ‘‘ fidelity 
to the Bible and its teaching.”’ . . . . ‘‘ The mistake of this proposition was 
this—the Bible was made for man, not man for the Bible; and the book 
must be made subservient to the Christian interests of life’’ (p. 76). The 
precise meaning of the phrase ‘ Christian interests of life’? is not clear. 
From the context it appears that he means that the book is to be made sub- 
servient to a belief in the ultimate blessedness of all men. If such an inter- 
pretation should seem extreme the cue can perhaps be found a few pages 
earlier (p. 73) where he argues in favor of the criticism of the Bible and 
urges that “ the determination of all Biblical truth by the absolute moralism 
of Christ is to be insisted upon.’? The phrase ‘* absolute moralism of 
Christ ”’ is a favorite one with our author. As at various times interpreted 
by him it means that ‘‘God is love,” ‘‘an epigrammatic expression of the 
entire body of the Master’s teaching” (p. 91). ‘* Philosophical loyalty ’’ to 
this necessitates a ‘*‘ moral view of the universe,’”’ by which is understood the 
‘‘utter righteousness and fatherly kindness of the Supreme Being”? (p. 
87). This absolute moralism of Christ, however, ‘‘ must itself undergo evo- 
lution.” ‘‘ It is for this great service that the believer in God should be most 
grateful to evolution ’’ (p. 88). It must do this in order that it may take in 
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the *‘ new humanity ” which evolution has revealed. Asa result of the pro- 
cess of evolution, and by means of * long discipline in the school of Christ,” 
the moral reason of man becomes so possessed of absolute moralism that it 
can ‘‘ fix the object of worship’ for man (p. 69f.). It thus appears that the 
proper determinant of all Biblical truth is the moral reason of man as 
through the centuries it has evolved an idea of God through a philosophic 
loyalty to the epigram that God is love. As we have already seen that 
according to our author the goodness or love of God and the blessed immor- 
tality of all men are parts of one whole, it would hardly appear that our first 
interpretation of his canon of Biblical interpretation was false to Dr. Gor- 
don’s thought. 

2. As to the Nature of God.—His point of view is distinctively pantheisti- 
cal. I recognize to the full the justice of a remark of Dr. Gordon’s in 
another connection that it is not right to apply a term to a view simply 
because it looks in the direction indicated by that term. I doubt not that 
he would himself decline to be called a pantheist. The word is not here used 
with the purpose of attaching odium to a doctrine. It is used simply as a 
means of classification. The first element in pantheism is the tborough- 
going identification of God and the world. That Dr. Gordon’s thought 
moves strongly in this direction is obvious throughout the book. The words 
‘* universe,” ‘* ultimate character,’’ ‘‘ Supreme Being,”’ ‘“‘ God,”’ ** Father,” 
are used ina sense which makes them practically interchangeable. Their 
interchangeability is, indeed, one of the most efticient means used in the con- 
struction of the argument. To be sure, the universe is at times spoken of 
as ‘*made,”’ but it is made to be for eternity the field of God’s service, ‘‘in 
so far as it is capable of sharing his life’ (p. 90). And the degree of this 
capacity may be judged from the fact that the universe is called ‘* moral ”’ in 
the same sense us God, it is called ‘“‘ redemptive.’’? It must not be conceived 
as ‘‘ indifferent to the fate of its own highest achievements, without purpose 
or without heart,” it is necessary to conceive it as ‘‘ for man or against him,”’ 
and it is possible for the author to use such phrases as ‘‘ cosmic or divine 
endeavor ”’? with indifference as to which adjective the reader may choose. 
Such ideas are not exceptional; they are wrought into the very texture of 
his thought. 

A second element in pantheism is a necessitarian conception of the scope 
of the divine activity. It is sometimes conceived as a purely logical, some- 
times asa mechanistic necessity. We shall have occasion to speak of the 
former presently in connection with the author’s basis of ethics. Respecting 
the latter he is especially fond of the analogy between the necessary activi- 
ties of natural laws throughout all space, and the necessary activity of God 
through time. A single illustration of his method will suffice. He scouts 
as absurd the idea that the divine will, or a human character, or the lapse of 
human life, can, in the slightest, limit or effect the exercise of the divine per- 
suasions which shall, by the power of a redemptive universe, at last perfect 
all men to blessed immortality. He declares any such view equally absurd 
with the conception that a circle can be cut off in space within which the 
law of gravitation would work with its ordering touch, while beyond it 
would be disorder and chaos. ‘‘ The answer to such a wild fancy would be 
that space is forever the same, that gravitation can be nowhere if not every- 
where. And similarly the sufficient exposure of the illogical theory in ques- 
tion (that of any limitation to a blessed immortality) is the bare statement 
that .... in all worlds God is the same, and his moral interest in them must 
be equal to the duration of their existence” (p. 79). In other words, though 
Dr. Gordon would demand that we construe the universe after the analogy 
of the human personality, he regards it as perfectly self-evident that we are 
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to construe the divine activity similarly to the law of gravitation treated as 
mechanistically impersonal. 

The third element in a pantheistic view of the world is the essential iden- 
tification of God and man. Dr. Gordon certainly is not pantheistic in the 
sense of oriental thought where the identification of the human and divine 
involves the obliteration of the individual. He insists strongly that immor- 
tality in the sense of self-conscious personal immortality is the only kind of 
immortality worth fighting for. The identical relationship between man 
and God is one of sonship. The “‘ divine sonship ”’ is the necessary precon- 
dition of all the reality of science and of all knowledge whatsoever. Man is 
so identical with God that through his kinship with the universe, through 
his possession of the divine image, the declaration of the judgment of the 
divine sonhood as to a deathless life is the declaration not of man but of God 
(p. 119). This sonship of man is thus such that it is a logical necessity from 
the essential unity in the nature of the two that man should be brought to 
immortality with God. His God seems thus to be practically one with the 
universe, to be necessarily determined in the mode of his activity, and to be 
so identified with man that the declaration of man is the declaration of God, 
and that on account of their essential oneness God must conserve man to 
immortality. 

Respecting the divine attributes God is regarded as infinite. Beyond that 
he is conceived of as having one attribute, that of goodness. This is con- 
sidered to be a word exchangeable with ‘‘ reasonableness,”’ ‘‘ fatherly kind- 
ness,”’ * love,’’ ‘‘absolute moralism,” ‘‘ mercy,”’ ‘ pity,” and almost any- 
thing else except holiness or justice. The basis of his whole discussion is 
what he claims to be a singularly high moral conception of God. But the 
basis of his morality is hedonistic through and through. The one test of 
right is its bearing on the happiness of men. Not the greatest good of the 
greatest number even, but the assured happiness of each. He takes as his 
postulate the optimistic proposition that life is something desirable. This 
life as an eternal good God must achieve for man. If he does not he is not 
good. If God is not good, as thus tested, there is involved ‘‘ the life of rea- 
son, the reality of thought, the existence of an intelligible universe ”’ (p. 17). 
His insistence upon this one test of the divine goodness is reiterated num- 
berless times. It getsa fair illustration in his criticism of the doctrine of 
election which he dismisses with the words “ election and faith in a moral 
Deity are conceptions mutually and eternally exclusive”’ (p. 75). He sets 
to the Deity a specific task. ‘‘ The problem before the mind of the Creator, 
let it be said, is the movement of the human race from potential into actual 
and perfected manhood ” (p. 100). God having had set to him this task he 
is less than omnipotent or less than good, if he does not perform it. God 
thus becomes the efficient servant of man. We can conceive our author as 
framing the first question of his catechism, What is the chief end of God ? 
with the answer, God’s chief end is to glorify man and see to it that he en- 
joys himself forever. Kant’sidea of God has been severely enough criticised 
because, according to him, God’s reality depended on the necessity of having 
a power to bring about the coincidence of virtue and happiness. Dr. Gor- 
don seems to believe that the existence of God can be demonstrated, but that 
he exists only that men may become immortal regardless of actual virtue. 
He insists that ‘‘men are essentially and permanently reasonable beings,’’ 
‘*that the purpose for the highest good is native to and forever present in 
reason ’’ (p. 101f.), and that “‘ if the Supreme Being loves goodness, the naked 
capacity for it must lay hold on his conserving power ” (p. 58). That is, the 
nature of man is so essentially good that God must deny himself if all men 
have not immortal life. The ground of his judgment as to the nature of 
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man is to be found in the essentially pantheistic view he entertains of the 
nature of God. There is a touch of the Hegelian dialectic at the root of his 
thought. There is something that has come out of God in every man and 
the essential mode of the divine activity must bring it about that it return 
to God. It is thissame judgment that leads him to the utterance of thoughts 
like that embodied in the following: ‘‘ Thought is thought and right is right 
in time and eternity, with man and with God” (p. 18). Such a proposition 
has a meaning to be sure, and a sonorous catchiness that is quite impressive, 
but when, as in the case of Dr. Gordon, it is used in the sense that a specific 
line of conduct which man thinks advantageous to him is the course that 
God must follow it is simple nonsense on any other than a strongly pantheis- 
tic conception of man. Such @ hedonistic view of ethics fixing in a specific 
advantage for man the guide and test of the divine morality is false to the 
profoundest conception of ethics which man has struck out. It absolutely 
ignores that cragged sense of righteousness, that strong realization of justice, 
that abasing vision of holiness, that eternal difference between right and 
wrong which has spoken in every profound conviction of sin, and supplies 
morality with its eternal sanctions. 

3. As regards the doctrine of man little further need be said except as to 
the author’s view of sin. His doctrine of sin is conditioned by his evolution. 
ary view of human nature. And here he becomes enmeshed in the confu- 
sion of current easy-going evolutionary thought. He holds the common 
view that evolution means the progress from the lowest to the highest by 
means of the sacrifice of the lower to the higher. Man is the supreme prod- 
uct of the process. The end of the process has been reached in him. He is 
spiritual and as such superior to evolution. Evolution has transcended 
itself. Man thus becomes the crown, the flower, the completed product of 
the evolutionary process. Evolution is a process the necessary result of 
which is the attainment of a perfected goal. But the realization of this pro- 
cess is necessarily confined to a part—the highest, and the lower must be sac- 
rificed to this end. Now, as far as the logic of the conclusion goes, it does 
not seem to be illogical to conclude that if the law of evolution is true of the 
spirit as well as the physical nature of man then there would follow a per- 
fection of the human race. To be sure it has already been said that in man 
evolution has transcended itself; but, laying aside the infelicity that the 
absoluteness of man is supposed to be proved by his superiority to the very 
law which it is now proposed shal] determine his progress, it might be said 
that if the same law is to be applied in the sphere of spirit which has obtained 
in the sphere of the extra-spiritual then the ultimate perfection of the race 
is to expected. If, however, that law is to be applied it necessitates that im- 
mortality shall be an ultimate achievement of the race at the sacrifice of 
great numbers of the race. This is the exact opposite of the conclusion that 
Dr. Gordon would draw. It sets a necessary limit to those who attain a 
blessed immortality, and this, he asserts, is contrary to the moral idea of 
God. One of two things is true, either the law of the evolution of man as 
spirit is not analogous to the law of biological evolution and hence alto- 
gether aside from the discussion, or else it is analogous and then it follows 
that not all men are immortal. Dr. Gordon avoids the dilemma by the com- 
mon shuffle of a double use of the words ‘* human race” and ‘* man,’’ em- 
ploying them in the same syllogism as both particular and universal and 
ignoring the difference. He argues substantially thus. The human race 
(that is, some men) by the Jaw of evolution must be perfected to a blessed 
immortality. Every man is a member of the human race (here used as a 
universal), hence every man is immortal. That is precisely like saying 
metazoa develops by the law of evolution into man, hence every animal of 
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the stage of being so designated becomes a man. It is equivalent to saying : 
Some vegetables are black. Every bean is a vegetable. Hence every bean is 
black. If it is replied that the analogy is not fair because there are differ- 
ences between vegetables but none between men since all are essentially 
alike—a position Dr. Gordondoes not hesitate to take—then the argument 
from evolution has no meaning whatever and his syllogism becomes reduced 
to a series of identical propositions as follows: Every man is essentially im- 
mortal, man is man, hence every man is immortal. Such a method of rea- 
soning has little right to lay to the ‘told theology” the charge of ‘‘ shuffle 
and sophism.”? It is argument of this kind that leads him to say of the 
effect of Evolution on thought that ‘‘ no intelligent person, who for an hour 
takes in the new situation and allows its legitimate influence upon the mind, 
can ever again support the traditional idea which limits God’s saving inter- 
est in the race to this earth ’’ (p. 82). Such a statement is simply bald arro- 
gance, or else slipperiness of verbiage. 

So much as to his use and estimate of evolution. Morespecifically respect- 
ing sin he says: “‘Of that which has been from the beginning, both the 
shameful creation and the inexpressible affliction of mankind, of human sin, 
it is impossible to hold views too profound, so long as we do not date it from 
the Eternal, or make God responsible for its permanence ”’ (p.93). The phrase 
‘*date it from the Eternal” is one of those coruscating obfuscations that 
are a little vexing to serious thought. Since, however, he has said that sin 
is the creation of man, it is presumable that the phrase has not a temporal 
meaning, and that what he means to say is that we must not make God 
responsible for either its origin or its permanence. Sin would thus appear 
to be a free act of man, a creativeact of man, for which God may not be held 
responsible. In the chapter on ‘* Determinism and Freedom” we should 
expect a fuller statement of the writer’s position, for in the passage just 
quoted he has showed his appreciation of the immensity of the problem 
offered by sin in its subjective and objective implication for man. But the 
word sin does not appear atall. The word guilt appears once, and the phrase 
‘* moral evil’? several times, but always in a way which seems to be singu- 
larly lacking in any suggestion that the individual has any sort of ‘* creative ” 
responsibility for it. This probably arises from Dr. Gordon’s thorough deter- 
minism and its basis. He finds nothing objectionable in determinism itself, 
only holding that his determinism, by the ‘‘ absolute moralism of God.”’ is 
moral and all others immoral. He avoids the polar antithesis of freedom 
and determinism by saying first that ‘they come near being different 
sides of the same truth,’’ and on the next page, to leave no doubt as to how 
near they come, he informs the reader that ‘‘ freedom is the same thing as 
rational necessity ’’ (p. 100), for *‘ determinism simply means that inasmuch 
as God is a reasonable being, and proposes for man a reasonable good ; and 
inasmuch as man is essentially and permanently a reasonable creature (it 
must be borne in mind that according to Dr. Gordon the purpose for the 
highest good is native to reason) it would appear that the divine persuasions 
must be finally availing ” (p. 103). The exercise of these divine persuasions 
may not be in any way limited by time, consequently “‘ the sincerity of the 
divine intention, his unrestricted opportunity and the infinity of his resources ”’ 
(p. 60) make it certain that man must realize blessedness. This result 
is brought about finally by the necessary action of an invincible goodness 
which is necessitated to act toward a specific goal. Capacity to resist tem- 
porarily these persuasions is certainly lodged in man. But this is simply a 
defect ‘* in consequence of the irrationality that he has brought up with him 
out of the animal world, and out of which come all the retarding forces of 
human society” (p. 101). ‘* The entanglement of the irrational and the 
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rational is the sore spot in the history of the race ’’ (p. 101) and is the work 
of God. This is man’s weakness, not his fault. ‘* The guilt of man is not 
primarily for his weakness, nor for the wrong that is the issue of it, but for 
the strength that he refuses to absorb and for the right that he thereby fails 
to serve ’’ (p. 102). What Dr. Gordon means by the insertion of the word 
‘* primarily ” in this connection, it would be hard to see. What may be the 
significance of a secondary guilt due to weakness or to something else it 
would be hard to state. If there were a secondary guilt it must be laid at 
the door of the maker of man, and as that is impossible, according to Dr. 
Gordon’s premises, the word would appear to be simply thrown in to make 
the statement seem milder than it really was meant to be. 

Here then in man we have a creature who by the deliberate act of his 
Maker is so created that although essentially rational and good he must do 
acts which are essentially irrational and bad, because of his animal entangle- 
ment. For these acts no one but his Maker is responsible. Man is guilty 
only for the strength that he refuses to absorb. That is, we must infer that 
he is guilty only for the strength he might have absorbed, above that which 
his weak and irrational animal nature made it impossible for him to absorb. 
Now what possible reason Dr. Gordon has for suggesting that every man 
does not absorb all that his necessary irrationality and badness leave it possi- 
ble for him to absorb nobody can guess. The whole of his argument with 
the accent on evolution and animality, and his statement that all the retard- 
ing forces of human society are due to the irrationality in the animal world, 
would legitimate the judgment that his logic leads to the conclusion that man 
is as good as he can be and would be better if his Creator had not so entang- 
led him with irrationality that ‘‘the presence and persistence of evil in the 
world is proximately (primarily, I suppose, to the creative act of God) due 
to the failure of weak human reason to recreate itself out of the eternal rea- 
son ’”’ (p. 102). Here then is perhaps the reason that we do not find the word 
sin in his discussion of moral evil; it is simply because there is no room for 
any such thing. Man becomes a being essentially good enmeshed by God 
in the doing of evil deeds. Out of his difficulty, God as absolutely moral 
must release him by the continual application of his persuasions. ‘These to 
be effective must continually increase in strength, if now temporarily 
refused, or remaining the same, must be addressed to a being increasingly 
freed from the entanglements of irrationality. 

Of course there is in such a general scheme neither room nor necessity for 
the atonement, in the historical sense of the word. Dr. Gordon treats Christ 
throughout as at highest the flower of humanity who brought the essence of 
an absolute moralism which could evolve into something yet more perfect 
than that which he delivered. A single reference will make his position clear. 
On page 58, he quotes Christ’s reply to Philip (John xiv. 9), with the words: 
‘“*It is humanity at its best that says ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,’ ’’? and upon that statement he bases an argument for the adequacy 
of the moral sense of man to fix the nature of God. 

Dr. Gordon perceives that such a scheme would be called Universalism 
and protests against the epithet. The rest of the book, however illogical 
and unsound it may appear, has the ring of intense sincerity as well as of 
colossal dogmatism. This protest seems like a quibble to save himself from 
committal to views that the denomination to which he belongs rejects. He 
argues that ‘‘ the dogmatic assertion of the salvation of all men is universalism, 
as commonly understood, and nothing else.”” His own view has nothing todo 
with “ matters of fact,’ but with ‘“‘ purpose, aim, outlook, tendency, legiti- 
mate hope” (p. 97). In another place advancing the same protest he states 
that his method is to conclude from the assumption that God is a being abso- 
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lutely good what must be the scope of his moral purpose (p. 67). He osten- 
sibly makes the distinction between dogmatic assertion and legitimate hope. 
But he also asserts that blessed immortality follows of logical necessity from 
the assumption that God is good. He argues, in numberless cases, that 
life, reason, science, theology, all thought, must go to pieces if this assump- 
tion is not true, and he deliberately compares its validity with the necessa- 
rily undemonstrated but necessarily accepted facts of science and history. 
The real distinction then seems to be between the prescient declaration of 
what God will do, resting largely on Scripture, which is universalism, and 
the logical affirmation of what God must do. He can escape thus the just 
charge of universalism only by denying the legitimacy of the inference 
that what God must do God will do. He does not at times, in his book, 
seem to hesitate from the argument that what God does do he must do, but 
if one draws the other inference from necessary to real action he protests 
against the unfairness of trying to discountenance his work by an “evil 
epithet.” 

It has been my deliberate effort in the foregoing to consider the author’s 
objection to being classified with any theological school or group of thinkers. 
Such classification would have been easy and would have been economical of 
space. It has seemed fairer simply to present with all calmness and candor 
the views and methods of the author and let them speak for themselves. To 
any reader who may havea class in formal logic the book is recommended as 
containing a mine of old logical fallacies for practice, put into a new dress. 


Hartford. ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Being the Gifford Lectures Delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh in 1895-6, Second Series. By ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL FRASER, LL.D. New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. xiii, 283. Price, $2 net. 


The second series of Prof. Fraser’s Gifford Lectures not only fully sustains 
the high level maintained in the first series, but justifies the expectation ex- 
pressed in the notice of the former volume, (April numberof this REVIEW) 
that the second series would remove the feeling of inconclusiveness with 
which the reader laid down the earlier lectures. The two series, as already 
indicated, should be taken together as forming a continuous study of a 
single theme ; and furthermore, as the author himself expressly wishes, they 
are to be ‘‘looked at in their unity as a reasoned inquiry, not as a series 
of isolated discussions.”’ Thus regarded, although single topics are more 
exhaustively treated by other writers, these lectures present the most com- 
plete discussion of the rationale of theism that the Gifford Fund has yet 
produced, and in their comprehensive treatment of this problem they are 
worthy to stand beside any work of recent times. 

The two immediately preceding Gifford Lecturers, Prof. Caird and Prof. 
Pfleiderer, dealt rather with the mode of the manifestation of the Supreme 
Being—more specifically with the manifestation of the Absolute in the 
religious consciousness, which, regarded objectively, we study as the evolu- 
tion or historical development of religion,—than with the theistic problem 
proper, i. e., the question of the existence and nature of God. Prof. Fraser, 
like the first Gifford Lecturer, Mr. J. Hutchinson Stirling, confines himself 
to this latter problem, the Philosophy of Theism. Mr. Stirling gives a crit- 
ical résumé of the history of the so-called theistic proofs, in his own inimi- 
table and brilliant style. Prof. Fraser, especially in his second volume, is 
more constructive. The work which most challenges comparison with Prof. 
Fraser’s is Prof. Flint’s Baird Lectures. The latter is doubtless the best 
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text-book of Theism we possess ; it gives the clearest, most orderly and sys- 
tematic presentation of the argument for rational belief in God. Prof. 
Fraser’s presentation is more original,—more subjective may be the better 
word. Prof. Flint treats each of the arguments, moral, cosmological, etc., 
separately and as it were objectively, pointing out also their cumulative 
value. Prof. Fraser presents his system, his way of looking at the universe 
as a whole, and then reads each of the separate “* arguments ”’ in the light of the 
** master-light ’’ of all hisseeing. Itis more important therefore than in most 
cases to assimilate his thought in its entirety. 

In the first series of lectures ‘* the voice of the sceptic was prominent. In 
this second series Faith makes itself heard ” (p. ix). The first series, after 
showing successively that the Panmaterialistic, Panegoistic, Pantheistic and 
Agnostic ways of regarding the cosmos are unsatisfactory, closed with the 
thought that in the homo mensura principle of interpretation the clue to the 
intelligibility of the universe was to be found. Man is “ to interpret the 
universe finally as the revelation of a Power that, so far as he has to do with 
what is real, is in analogy with what is highest and best in himself’ (i, 280). 
It may perhaps be worth noting in this connection that there seems just 
now to be a very considerable reaction in philosophic thought against the 
tendency to so conceive of the Supreme Being as to swallow up personality, 
both human and divine, in the “ bare substance ”’ of the absolute. Prof. Wenley 
furnishes the latest illustration of this reaction, and, in his excellent little 
book entitled Theology and Contemporary Theism, he suggests that it is pos- 
sibly to an increased study and emphasis of personality that the philosophy 
of theism will have to look for help. This same general idea, though differ- 
ently stated—the idea, namely, that the experience of persons furnishes us 
with the clue to the final explanation of the universe—forms the core of Prof. 
Fraser’s thinking, and with it he opens the second or constructive series of 
his lectures. 

His starting point is the moral and intellectual experience of the indi- 
vidual. He does not begin by taking up each of the ordinary arguments 
for the existence of God in order, but with an asswmption of the Divine 
Existence which seems ‘‘ to be justified by the impossibility of even making 
a beginning in the way of intelligible experience or moral conduct without 
an absolute, conscious or unconscious, trust and hope in the Power that is 
manifested in the unceasing change of which life in the universe is made up” 
(p. 272). ‘*The presence throughout the whole of Jatent meaning and 
moral purpose is not indeed a conclusion that can be logically drawn from 
the few physical or moral phenomena themselves that are actually offered us 
in our experience ; but the assumption is warranted if it can be shown to be 
rationally involved in the phenomena as the needed condition of our escape 
from speechless and motionless Pyrrhonist despair ’’ (p. 276). In short, for 
Prof. Fraser, God is not so much an induction from the phenomena of nature 
and mind as their necessary presupposition. ‘‘ Theistic Faith, as the condi- 
tion of all proof, is itself incapable of scientific proof... .. Theistic or 
moral trust is an existing fact in human consciousness that asks to have its 
possible consistency with reason shown ”’ (p. 37). So-called ‘‘ demonstrations ” 
of the existence of God are not “logical arguments; ”’ it is more accurate to 
suy that the reasonableness of the theistic postulate may be found by philo- 
sophical analysis of concepts that enter into an already existent faith (p. 39). 
Thus take the principle of causality, for example. The mind can not rest in 
an infinite regress of caused causes. Yet the feeling of dissatisfaction we 
have in resting in this regressive series of physical causes does not of itself 
justify us in relieving the causal craving by the importation of a Supernat- 
ural Power. So far as nature alone is concerned we cannot get outside the 
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series of finite cause and effect. In ourselves, however, we find an example 
of absolute and originative causal action, and ‘‘ this unique example of what 
causal satisfaction means may be taken as practically a type of the mysteri- 
ous Power constantly at work at the heart of things” (p. 65). The only 
example of final causality we know is in the form of ‘‘ intending Will.’’ The 
teleological argument is regarded as simply another form, or possibly better as 
an‘ auxiliary ’’ of the cosmological argument. They both result from analysis 
of the principle of causality. The doctrine of evolution has modified the 
argument from cosmical adaptations as it was once held. But if we presup- 
pose perfect moral reason at the heart of the universe, then we may see that 
‘* adaptations may be gradually evolved according to natural law, and yet be 
really manifestations of continuous divine energy.’’ ‘‘ Evolution is thus at 
once natural and divine, and the temporal procession may be read through- 
out as a historical revelation to us of the life of God.’? While, however, 
Prof. Fraser emphasizes the idea that all natural causation is ultimately 
supernatural, that ‘‘ the universe is the greatest miracle,”’ it is significant that 
in a chapter devoted to miracles, he recognizes the possibility of the occur- 
rence of extra-natural or miraculous events, and suggests that their rational 
significance may lie in their moral relation to persons, rather than in their 
physical relation to things (p. 231 seq.). 

Without following Prof. Fraser’s argument farther, enough bas perhaps 
been said to indicate his general method and position. Starting with the 
theistic postulate which is found ready made in the nature of man, he pro- 
ceeds to justify its rational acceptance by showing that it is the guarantee of 
the trustworthiness of human experience and the clue to the understanding 
of the physical universe. Having satisfactorily established this position in 
the first half of the book, the last five lectures are concerned with the chief 
enigma connected with theistic faith, viz.: the problem of evil. How can we 
repose moral trust in the Controlling Power of a universe in which not only 
pain and suffering but moral evil is so prevalent ? Various suggestions are 
offered toward the solution of the difficulty ; but the main answer is this, 
that a world that includes persons is better than a wholly non-moral world, 
that personality implies freedom of choice, freedom to choose the evil there- 
fore, and to initiate acts which ought not to exist; and, ‘‘if so, may not acts 
which ought not to exist enter into existence through the agency of persons, 
under a perfect or divine ideal of the whole ”’ (pp. 176-7)? It is interesting 
to compare Prof. Fraser’s treatment of this problem—and indeed his whole 
book—with Mr. W.S. Lilly’s treatment of the same problem in his book en- 
titled The Great Enigma. 

In conclusion, let us express our gratitude to Prof. Fraser that in the 
ripeness of years and wisdom he has given us this very able contribution to 
the study of subjects to which he has devoted his life. 

Princeton University. GEORGE §S. PATTON. 


The Revelation and the Record. Essays on Matters of Previous Question 
in the Proof of Christianity. By Rev. James Macgregor, D.D., Columba 
Church, Oamaru, sometime Professor of Systematic Theology in the New 
College, Edinburgh, etc. 8vo, pp. xii, 265. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1893.) ——Studies in the History of Christian Apologetics: New Testament 
and Post-Apostolic. By the Rev. James Macgregor, D.D., Oamaru, etc. 
8vo, pp. ii, 370. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1894; Imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) The late Dr. Macgregor’s stirringly written The Apology 
of the Christian Religion was noticed in this REVIEW, Vol. v, p. 110. The 
two present volumes bear the relation respectively of logical foundation and 
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corroborative illustration to that admirable book. The former of these two 
volumes is occupied with the two main topics of supernaturalism and 
the record of the supernatural revelation as given in the New Testa- 
ment. The latter discusses the manner in which Christ and His Apostles 
sought to commend the Christian religion to men, and then examines the apol- 
ogetic methods of the primitive and of the modern ages of the Church, closing 
with sections on the existing apologetic situation relative to the New Testa- 
ment, and the latest phase of apologetic discussion—relative to the Old Tes- 
tament. Nearly half of this volume is occupied with the modern period, 
and nearly one-third with the present Old Testament question. That all 
these topics are treated with ability and grasp, with wide knowledge and 
above all with marked independence, the readers of Dr. Macgregor’s The 
Apology of the Christian Religion will be prepared to learn. There is a lit- 
tle lack of systematic development; one misses now and again the orderly 
marshaling of details; occasionally, Dr. Maegregor’s vivid and very indi- 
vidual style will interrupt the even flow of the reader’s thoughts. But he 
will feel himself, in the hands of a master at every step, will be allowed no 
moment of drowsiness in the whole progress of the discussion, and will lay 
down the volumes with the conviction that they embody a substantial con- 
tribution to the apologetical literature of our times. Dr. Macgregor 
approached his task from the view-point of a convinced believer in supernatu- 
ral Christianity, and with the furnishing of a life-long study, not merely of the 
literature of the subject, but of the subject itself; and he applied to it a mind 
of very unusual force, acuteness and breadth. He put himself into his work. 
It proved to be his final work on earth, and the three volumes may well stand 
as his honorable monument, as they will, wherever they are read, powerfully 
advance the cause he had at heart.——The Buddhist Praying Wheel. A 
Collection of Material Bearing upon the Symbolism of the Wheel and Cir- 
cular Movements in Custom and Religious Ritual. By William Simpson, 
R. I., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., etc. 8vo, pp. viii, 299. (London: Macmil- 
lan & Co. ; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896.) This beautifully printed 
and illustrated volume, as the author is careful to keep his readers informed, 
does not profess to be a final exposition of the origin and significance of the 
wheel and circular movements in religious symbolism, nor even an exhaus- 
tive collection of materials upon the subject. It is only an orderly presen- 
tation of such material as has come to the author’s notice during some 
twenty years of travel and reading. His attention seems to have been first 
called to the subject on certain incursions which he made into Thibet in 1860 
and 1861; he soon discovered that ‘‘ Praying-wheel”’ is a misnomer, and 
* Adoration-wheel’’ would far better fit the facts, and that the circular 
movement is symbolical of the solar motion or the great celestial rotation. 
He embodied his views in a paper published in Good Words for December, 
1867. Since then, he has diligently collected all the material bearing on the 
subject that came in his way, but without attempting exhaustive or syste- 
matic search for it. And now he presents this material to the public as a 
contribution towards a comprehensive study of the subject. The mass of 
matter thus brought together is very considerable, though it is somewhat 
unevenly distributed geographically. It is richest from India and northwest 
Europe, in which latter region he has had Mr. Henri Gaidoz’s Le Diew Gau- 
lois du Soliel, et le Symbolisme de la Roue as a predecessor. From some other 
sections little or nothing has been gathered. In this state of the case, Mr. 
Simpson modestly closes his book with these sentences: ‘‘ In conclusion, I 
would say that what has been brought together in this book should be consid- 
ered more in the light of a collection of material, with many blanks requir- 
ing to be filled up with further knowledge, before attempting to form any- 
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thing like a final judgment upon the whole So I leave it for others to 
contribute more data, and to work out the wheel and its symbolism to a 
more complete and successful termination.”?> The amount of material 
brought together is, however, very considerable, and it is uniformly treated 
with skill and discretion, and doubtless it may be held that Mr. Simpson has 
already made out that the wheel and circular motions have everywhere 
borne a more or less clear reference to the heavenly movements and have 
symbolized strength and good fortune.—— The Sacred Tree; or, The Tree in 
Religion and Myth. By Mrs. J. H. Philpot. 8vo, pp. xvi 179. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897.) What Mr. 
Simpson has done for the wheel, that Mrs. Philpot has essayed to do for the 
tree, and her work has been issued by the publishers in equally sumptuous 
style. Her collections are not so extensive as Mr. Simpson’s, and there is a 
hint, at times, of the intrusion of something other than a purely scientific 
motive into her work, such as leads the reader to suspect that some of her 
chapters may have done duty before as papers in some popular magazine, 
where they aimed at satisfying the curiosity of ‘‘ the general ’’ rather than 
at laying the basis for a piece of severe induction. But the book is an inter- 
esting collection of data regarding the worship of trees and the principle of 
vegetation, and will serve a good purpose in enabling a wide circle of read- 
ers to interpret the real meaning of many familiar customs, such as the 
May-pole and the Christmas-tree. On a comprehensive survey of the mate- 
rial, Mrs. Philpot considers herself justified in saying that ‘‘ no other form of 
Pagan ritual has been so widely distributed, has left behind it such persist- 
ent traces, or appeals so closely to modern sympathies as the worship of the 
tree.”” ‘*There is, indeed,’ she adds, ‘‘scarcely a country in the world 
where the tree has not at one time or another been approached with rever- 
ence or with fear, as being closely connected with some spiritual potency.”’ 
‘* The first men ’’ seem, as Eusebius reports the Phcenician cosmogony as teach- 
ing, to have ‘‘ consecrated the plants shooting out of the earth, and judged them 
gods, and worshiped them, and made meat and drink offerings to them; ”’ 
and, since then, men have ever been prone to find in trees either a god or 
demons: while the customs arising from such conceptions have shown a per- 
sistency which bears strong evidence of their hold on man. ‘‘ Indeed,” says 
Mrs. Philpot, ‘‘ the Christmas-tree may be said to recapitulate the whole 
story of tree worship—the May-tree, the harvest-tree, the Greek eiresione, 
the tree as the symbol and embodiment of deity, and last but not least, the 
universe tree, bearing the lights of heaven for its fruit, and covering the 
world with its branches.’? We wonder how many of those who busy them- 
selves with garlanding our churches with evergreens at. Christmas-tide know 
that they are simply perpetuating a “ heathenish vanity,’ and how many of 
those who gather about the Christmas-tree know that they are honoring what 
our Puritan forefathers would call, in their uncompromising language, ‘‘a 
stinckyng idoll?”’ Mrs. Philpot offers enlightenment on all these matters. 
— The Mohammedan Controversy and other Indian Articles. By Sir William 
Muir, K.C.S.L, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. (Bologna). 8vo, pp. x, 220. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1897.) The main body of this volume consists of three important papers 
which Sir William Muir has rescued from old numbers of The Calcutta Re- 
view and reissued ‘‘ as containing matter which, it is hoped, may still in 
various quarters have some special interest.’’ They treat respectively of 
the Christian Controversy with Mohammedanism up to 1845, especial stress 
being laid upon the famous works of Dr. Pfander—whose very name, by the 
way, does not occur in any of our current encyclopedias, not in the Britan- 
nica, Chambers, Johnson, nor the Schalf-Herzog; of the current biographies 
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of Mohammed, foreign and native, which were in circulation up to 1852, 
and the further progress of the Mohammedan controversy up to that date ; and 
of the monograph on Mohammedan tradition which Sprenger prefixed to 
his great work, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, and which Dr. 
William Muir still pronounces our best guide to the estimate and use of 
**the incredible mass of matter which has survived ’’ concerning the life of 
Mohammed. This whole discussion of the sources of Mohammed’s life, of 
the nature of the current lives of Mohammed, and of the course of the con- 
troversy with Mohammedanism, from the hand of the author of one of the 
two best lives of Mohammed and a life-long student of Mohammedanism, 
has, of course, the highest value. The volume is completed by two repub- 
lished essays on matters of Christian ritual. The one points out the inade- 
quacy of the Prayer Book of the Church of England for the needs of the 
Indian Churches—due to the differences in physical and moral environment 
of the two communities; and pleads for a large freedom of extempore addi. 
tion to the liturgy. The other—which is the only late and the only non- 
Indian essay in the volume—pleads earnestly for a larger and discretionary 
use of the Psalter in the services of the Church of England. In these 
papers we have the reasoned judgment of a man of wide knowledge and 
experience on certain questions of liturgical worship, and they are worthy 
of attention: but it is, of course, the distinctively historical essays on 
Mohammedan matters which give the book its highest importance. —— Later 
Gleanings. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. Theological and Ecclesiastical. 12mo, pp. 426. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897.) The collected edition of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s occasional papers, including his contributions to the periodical press 
from 1848 to 1879 and extending to seven volumes, is now to be supplemented 
by a series of ‘‘later gleanings,’’ of which we have the first installment in 
the present volume. Though it bears the subtitle of ‘‘ Theological and 
Ecclesiastical,”’ the larger portion of the contents of the volume is of an 
apologetical character. Among its thirteen papers, two are a defense of the 
cosmugony of Genesis as against the strictures of Réville, Huxley and 
Max Miiller; one reviews the attack made on the supernatural origin of 
Christianity by Mrs. Ward in Robert Elsmere ; another concerns itself with 
‘* Ingersoll on Christianity ;’’? another with ‘‘ Prof. Huxley and the Swine 
Miracle; ” another was called out by Mrs. Annie Besant’s Autobiography; and 
others still, while less formally apologetical, have in them a large infusion of 
apologetical material. The most important of the less apologetical papers 
here republished are the three historical studies on the origin of the Church 
of England, and the discussion of the place of Heresy and Schism in the 
modern Christian Church. No one can turn over the pages of this volume 
without a growing admiration for the vigur of mind and faithfulness of 
spirit which irradiate all that Mr. Gladstone has said on matters connected 
with the Christian religion. Verily, it isa phenomenon worthy of our note 
that the greatest statesman of our day has proved himself also one of the 
best Christians, and has been ever ready to utter a word in season for the 
defense of our common Christianity. —— Thoughts on Religion. By the late 
George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Charles Gore, 
M.A., Canon of Westminster. Third Edition, 12mo, pp. 196. (Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1897.) The first edition of this book was 
reviewed in this REVIEW on its publication (Vol. vi, p. 760), and, as this 
third edition is unaltered from it, we need co no more now than chronicle its 
appearance and direct our readers to the former notice. We know Mr. 
Romanes now, however, much better than we did when this little ** confes- 
sion’ of his changed views towards Christianity first saw the light. We 
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have his Life and Letters now, and the volume of Poems which reveals 
how his heart was feeling during these years of inward struggle. The 
“thoughts” are meagre enough, and are of an apologetical value of the 
slightest. They were written, if by an eminent thinker on scientific mat- 
ters, yet by a novice in Christianity, professedly from the standpoint of an 
investigator, and are very fragmentary in form. Their interest resides in 
their emanation from a mind just emerging from denial and in their reg- 
istering the first thoughts of a trained mind making its hesitant way to a 
full confession of faith.——Pseudo-Philosophy at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Hugh Mortimer Cecil. I. An Jrrationalist Trio ; Kidd—Drum- 
mond—Balfour. 8vo, pp. xvi, 308. (London: The University Press, 1897.) 
The author of this clearly and even trenchantly written book is endowed 
with an acute mind, prepared by a very considerable acquaintance with philo- 
sophical thought, and wields a fluent pen, which he has cut very sharp and 
dips sometimes in a fluid more acrid than ordinary ink. He comes forward 
as a convinced rationalist in frank defense of naturalism, and takes as his 
target, in this first instance, the three authors named in his title page, who 
appear to him to embody the latest attempt of religion—which is the same 
to him as irrationalism—to escape from the to it destructive conclusions of 
science—which is to him but another name for rationalism. He does not 
look upon these three books as presenting anything essentially new or impor- 
tant, or as in themselves more than the phenomena of a moment, scarcely 
worth detailed criticism. ‘‘To state the matter briefly,” he says, ‘‘ Mr. 
Drummond’s book is just a variation upon the old theological theme that 
God is Love, while the works of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Kidd are variations 
upon the equally old theme that the emotions are nobler than the intellect, 
the ‘ heart ’ more excellent than the ‘head.’”? But he thinks the amazing 
popularity of such works entails on the rationalist the duty of exposing the 
weakness of their reasoned foundations and the futility of their construc- 
tions. He comes to his work, it must be confessed, con amore: and we shall 
be the last to say that what he says is not worthy of consideration. With 
him we are thoroughly at one in believing that the proper way to meet 
rationalism is frankly to plead the whole case at the bar of reason. Mr. Cecil 
is welcome to flay his ‘‘ irrationalist trio ’’ all he pleases, so far as we are con- 
cerned,—or irrationalism of any kind wherever he can find it. We cheerfully 
submit Dr. Drummond, for example, to his castigation. We do not doubt that 
Dr. Drummond’s intention was, as Dr. Robertson Nicoll in his Contemporary 
Review article (April, 1897) represents it, to come to the defense of Chris- 
tianity by showing that it could assimilate the doctrine of evolution. But 
we do not doubt, either, that he actually took his dialectic stand, not on 
Christianity, but on evolution; and we do not care how thoroughly Mr. 
Cecil exposes the inconsistencies into which he was thereby led. Christians 
must take their stand on the complete system of Christianity, and work out 
from that: nor will they have any difficulty in vindicating the rationality of 
this proceeding. For theology, too, is a science, the most complete of the 
sciences, the most sure of the sciences: and any other science will come into 
conflict with it at its own peril. Mr. Cecil misapprehends the nature of the 
claim of theology to rest on ‘‘a higher faculty than reason.” This is only 
an appeal from reason drunk to reason sober. Richard Rothe was wont to 
remark that when we say all men have reason, we need to condition the 
statement by adding “in proportion as they use it.” The “faith” that 
theology appeals to is but a purified ‘‘ reason ”’ as contrasted with an obfus- 
cated ‘‘ reason.’? Theology does not wish any one to accept an irrational 
conclusion; but it recommends men born with impaired eyesight to use 
spectacles, and it declines to accept their meioptic sight as the best test of 
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reality. The reading of Mr. Cecil’s book will, in any case, be of great advan- 
tage to theologians in clarifying their own sight as to the real issues at 
stake, and in enabling them to estimate rightly what is the true work of 
apologetics. 





IIl—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE SEPTUAGINT, and other Greek Versions of the 
Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books). By the late EpwIn 
Hatcu, M.A., D.D., and HENry A. REDPATH, M.A., assisted by 
other Scholars. Parts i-vi. Oxford and London: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Henry Frowde, 1892-7. Two vols., 4vo, pp. 1504. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT according to the Texts of 
Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English Revisers. Edited by 
Rev. W. P. Moutton, M.A., D.D., Member of the New Testament 
Revision Committee, Editor of the English Edition of Winer’s Gram- 
mar of New Testament Greek, and Rev. A. S. GEDEN, M.A., Tutor in 
Biblical Literature, Exegesis and Classics, Wesleyan College, Richmond ; 
Author of Hebrew Exercises to Accompany the Grammar of Gesenius- 
Kautsch. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1897. 4vo, pp. xii, 1087. 


Our day has certainly been remarkable for the multiplication of ‘‘ instru- 
ments for the accurate investigation ’’ of the Biblical texts, as Dr. Moulton 
phrases it, and there are few of these instruments which were more needed 
or will be more widely welcomed than this brace of concordances, which 
together cover the Greek Bible. Hitherto we have had indeed for the study 
of the text of the New Testament the standard work of Bruder, the excel- 
lence of which left little to be desired, except that it was based upon and 
gave little more than the readings of the Textus Receptus, a fault said to be 
only partially corrected in the latest issue (1888). But for the study of the 
Greek texts of the Old Testament we have had to rely on old Trommius, a 
book which every student has had occasion to look upon alternately with the 
highest gratitude and the deepest disappointment; and the shortcomings of 
which are oddly illustrated by the list given in Mr. Geden’s ‘‘ Addenda et 
Corrigenda ” (p. 1035) of New Testament words, the LXX. usage of which has 
been wrongly indicated in his concordance because, Hatch and Redpath 
failing him after p. 860, he had nothing to rely on except Trommius. From 
this list we learn that from the letter O on, Trommius has omitted at least 
seventy-five New Testament words which occur in the LXX. There was a 
much more serious call for a new concordance to the Greek Old Testament 
therefore, than for one to the Greek New Testament. The need of the 
latter, however, was sufficiently great: and the simultaneous appearance of 
the two books in their completed form places for the first time in the hands 
of scholars ‘‘ instruments of precision ’’ for the prosecution of their study of 
the critical texts. 

With reference to the noble work of Dr. Hatch, and Mr. Redpath, we do 
not need to do more now than to give a hearty welcome to the last part, the 
appearance of which completes the work. It has, in its earlier parts, been 
before the public for some few years; and its plan and performance are 
already well known to all students of the Greek Old Testament. It is 
intended to give the words not only of the LXX, including the Apocrypha, 
but also of the extant fragments of the other versions found in Origen’s 
Hexapla: and it seeks its text in codices A, B, and the corrected Sixtine edition 
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of 1587. ‘* References for proper names, personal pronouns, and a few of the 
commonest words are alone omitted ;” otherwise ‘it is hoped that no word 
has been omitted which occurs in any of the four texts.’? For details as to 
the nature of the work and its execution we must refer our readers to the 
notice of the first part, by Prof. Gilmore, printed in this REviEw for April, 
1894 (v, 317). 

Mr. Geden’s concordance of the New Testament requires somewhat fuller 
attention, inasmuch as it has only now come before the public. It needs at 
once to be said that it is a performance altogether worthy to take its place 
by the side of its companion work. It differentiates itself from Bruder in 
that it is a concordance not to the Received but distinctively to the critical text 
of the New Testament. Its basis is the text of Westcott and Hort, along with 
which it gives also all divergent readings which have found a place in their 
margin, or in Tischendorf’s eighth edition, or in the text presumably underly- 
ing the Revised English Version, text or margin. As no word is omitted which 
is found in any of these texts, it is supposed that none is omitted ‘‘ which by 
even a remote probability might be regarded as forming part of the true 
text of the New Testament.’? Every word that occurs in any of these texts 
is registered in all its occurrences except the particles df and xa; and the 
passages in which the words occur are given in their full grammatical context 
in all cases except in those of frequently occurring particles. For the further 
usefulness of the book, quotations from the Old Testament are accompanied 
by the Hebrew text: and the occurrence of the words in LXX., other Old 
Testament Greek, or pre-Christian classical usage is indicated. Finally 
special usages are marked by a small numeral, enabling the user of the book 
to follow them up without a separate examination of the whole mass of 
occurrences of the word. 

Little remains to be said of the book beyond a word as to its mechanical 
execution. This, of course, is excellent. There are two columns to a page; 
the type is of fair size; and the impression is cleanly made. There is, it must 
be confessed, a slight lack of definition in the printing, and the leading 
might have been a little increased with advantage. But.altogether it isa 
handy book, inviting use. 

We do not like ‘‘ to look a gift horse in the mouth,” especially so mani- 
festly valuable and useful a one as this. But, for ourselves, we confess that 
we should have liked the book better had not the Received text been passed 
wholly by. We presume the inclusion of the Revisers’ readings is a tub thrown 
to the whale of popular demand: surely there was no need to include them 
on the score of scientific completeness. On the other hand, there is a scien- 
tific need for the inclusion of the readings of the Receptus. We certainly, 
for ourselves, accord with Mr. Geden in believing that the later critical texts 
are advances toward the true text and that there is little likelihood of many 
distinctive readings of the Receptus being original. But are we prepared to 
say that none of them can possibly be? It would seem to us that the con- 
cordance would more surely have been made to contain all words which ‘“‘ by 
even a remote probability might be regarded as forming part of the true 
text of the New Testament,’’ had it included also the readings of the 
Receptus. At all events the Receptus represents the text of the great mass 
of the documents which contain the text of the New Testament, and the 
text of the New Testament as it has been most commonly read in all the 
world for a millennium and a half. The student of the history of the New 
Tesfament text simply must have at hand the means for studying its forms 
and usages. It seems to us a great mistake to have omitted them from this 
volume, which they would not have overcrowded or marred in any way, but 
simply have rendered more comprehensive and more scientific. As it is, as 
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there remain some things for which we must lay aside our Hatch and Red- 
path and go back with a sigh to our old Trommius, so there is this thing for 
which we must go back to our old Bruder—whenever, that is, we wish to 
kpow what stands written in the “traditional text.”” We must now have, 
in other words, two concordances on our table, one for the “‘ Syrian Text,” 
and one for the ‘‘ Pre-Syrian (Alexandrian) Texts; and the final concord- 
ance has not come until the two are fused into one. 

There is less ground for complaint that of the critical texts only 
those of Westcott and Hort and Tischendorf have been used. We should 
have liked indeed to see shown whatever peculiarities the texts of Tregelles 
and Weiss exhibit. But these are doubtless very few, if indeed there are 
any; and while their inclusion would have made the book a more perfect 
thesaurus, their omission is little or no loss. May not the question even be 
raised whether the whole idea of showing the readings of‘ ‘‘ the critical 
texts”? is not, a subtle indeed, but nevertheless a tangible mistake? And 
whether, after all, the method of Hatch and Redpath, forced on them no 
doubt by the special exigencies of their task, is not the proper one, viz., the 
exhibition of the text as it liesin the MSS.? The ideal in that case would be, 
of course, to show at least all the forms found in the great typical MSS., so 
that the Syrian, Western, Alexandrian and Neutral forms would be regis- 
tered. In a word, isit not a critical concordance of the New Testament text, 
rather than a concordance of the ‘‘ critical texts ’’ of the New Testament, to 
which we must look as our finality ? Possibly this is asking more than we 
shall ever possess, or have any right to hope for. In the meanwhile, we 
have in this volume an indispensable aid to the study of the New Testa- 
ment, and a book which we shall never open without a distinct feeling of 
gratitude to its compilers and publishers. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


THE TRADITIONAL TEXT OF THE HOLY GOSPELS VINDICATED AND 
ESTABLISHED. By the late JoHN WILLIAM BurGon, B.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Arranged, Completed and Edited by EDWARD MILLER, 
M.A., late Rector of Bucknell, Oxon, etc. London: George Bell & 
Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 8vo, pp. xx, 317. 


THE CAUSES OF THE CORRUPTION OF THE TRADITIONAL TEXT OF THE 
Hoty GOosPELs, being the sequel to The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels. By the late JoHN WILLIAM BurGON, D.D., Dean of Chi- 
chester. Arranged, Completed and Edited by EDWARD MILLER, M.A., 
Wykehamical Prebendary of Chichester. London: George Bell & 
Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 8vo, pp. xiv, 29. 


SoME THOUGHTS ON THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. London: John Murray, 1887. 12mo, pp. xv, 161. 


ADVERSARIA CRITICA SACRA. WithaShort, Explanatory Introduction by 
FREDERICK H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Prebendary of 
Exeter, etc. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. ci, 170. 


THE Oup SyriAc ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OF CODEX BEZAE. By 
FREDERICK HENRY CHASE, B.D., Lecturer in Theology at Christ’s 
College, etc., Cambridge. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1893. 8vo, pp. xiii, 160. 


THE Syro-LATIN TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. By FREDERICK ILENRY 
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CHASE, B.D., D.D., etc. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1895. 8vo, pp. x, 148. 


Four LECTURES ON THE WESTERN TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By J. RENDEL Harris, M.A., D.Litt. (Dubl.). Fellow of Clare Col- 
lege, and Lecturer on Paleography in the University of Cambridge. 
London: C. J. Clay & Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 96. 


The most solid and immediately effective work done of late years on the 
text of the New Testament is doubtless that which the veteran New Testa- 
ment scholar, Dr. B. Weiss, has lavished upon the determination of the 
actual text, the first fruits of which he gave us in his study of the text of the 
Apocalypse published in 1891 (see this REVIEW, Vol. iii, p. 543), followed by 
similar studies of the text of the Catholic Epistles (1892), Acts (1893), and 
Paul (1896). The thoroughness of these studies is what would be expected 
from their distinguished author; and it is satisfactory to observe that, 
though he proceeds by a method of his own and exhibits a rare indepen- 
dence in both processes and conclusions, the results at which he arrives are in 
general confirmatory of those reached by the great editors of the text who 
have immediately preceded him (cf. Dr. C. R. Gregory’s extended paper on 
Weiss’ labors, published in the initial number of The American Journal of 
Theology, January, 1897, pp. 16, sq.) But though to this extent it must needs 
be said that the centre of gravity of textual study of the New Testament 
has once more ‘‘left the shores of England,” this is in no other sense true. 
The impulse given by the epoch-inaking publication of Dr. Hort’s Introduc- 
tion, so far from having expended itself, may be said to be only now issuing 
in its natural results: and the list of titles given above bears witness to the 
facts not only that textual problems still engage the attention of British 
scholars, but also that recent English work on textual criticism is largely 
devoted to questions which have been raised by Dr. Hort’s theories. 

Dr. Scrivener’s final volume is the only one of the list the whole contents 
of which are not in this sense the outgrowth of Dr. Hort’s work. Its object 
is rather to preserve, for the benefit of the public, the critical collections of 
one of the most painstaking and deservedly honored of the scholars of our 
generation, accumulated, as he pathetically tells us, ‘‘ during the broken and 
scanty leisure of forty years,”’ and, at length, in weak health and dimness 
of sight, passed *‘ laboriously through the press.’? The very title which he 
gives them modestly labels them as but the contents of a critic’s ‘ waste- 
book.”” As everybody acquainted with Dr. Scrivener’s work will under- 
stand, this modest description in no wise implies that the work he offers to 
the public is not supremely well done of its kind. The volume is made 
up of a collation of Evan. 556, by which its affinities with 13, 69, 124, 346 are 
exhibited; a collation of a number of cursive copies of the gospels, and of 
a number of the early printed editions; a collation of some MSS. of the 
Apocalypse; and the full text of a few fragments of Old and New Tes- 
tament texts. In all, some sixty-three documents are here reported on; and 
though the value of the whole may not be very great, it is a welcome addi- 
tion to our detailed knowledge of the documents. 

The two volumes published by Mr. Miller from Dean Burgon’s remains 
remove us at once from the calm atmosphere of the cloister into the arena 
where contending theories strive for the mastery. ‘It seemed like waking 
up after fifteen years’ sleep,’’ remarks Dr. Salmon, “ to find, on looking at the 
new theological publications, that the controversy, Burgon versus Westcott 
and Hort, was still raging.’’ It is inevitable, however, that the controversy 
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should continue to “rage” until it is fought to a finish. The question at 
issue between the parties to it is the fundamental question of the textual 
criticism of the New Testament ; and it is well that it should not be allowed 
to pass out of public sight so long as there is a single thing which is even 
plausible remaining to be said upon either side. Certainly the purity of Dean 
Burgon’s motives, the enthusiasm of his research, the breadth and accuracy 
of his scholarship, and the vigor of the style in which he was accustomed to 
present his views, would make us loath to miss anything he might have had 
it in mind to say on so fundamental a problem. And it is certainly not 
those alone who hold with him in this controversy that are the losers by the 
incompleteness of the great project on which he was employed when death 
cut him off and added ‘‘ another name to the melancholy list of unfinished 
work.”’ ‘‘ He had been engaged,’’ says Dr. Scrivener (p. vi), ‘‘ day and night 
for years in making a complete index or view of the manuscripts used by the 
Nicene (and ante-Nicene) fathers, by way of showing that they were not 
identical with those copied in Codd. x and B, and, inasmuch as they were 
older, they must needs be purer and more authentic than those overvalued 
uncials.”” The accomplished fragment of this uncompleted enterprise, fill- 
ing sixteen thick volumes, is now in the British Museum, to make us grieve 
that the mind that directed the work was not spared to see it finished and 
to estimate its teaching. No doubt, disappointment was in store for him. 
The problem of the use of such collectanea is something other than Mr. Miller 
at least conceives it, and would involve work and reach results essentially 
different from what we have outlined for us in the hopelessly slight chap- 
ters in which he attacks the problem of “The Antiquity of the Traditional 
Text’ (I, chaps. v, vi, vii, viii). Dr. Scrivener appears to have foreseen the 
difficulty. For though he tells us (p. vi) that the effect of even this frag- 
mentary collection ‘on the stability of the opposite system is direct and 
cannot be shaken,’’ he adds in a postscript (following p. ci) the salutary 
warning: ‘‘ The Dean’s capital argument arising from the fact that the 
text used by patristic writers is often purer than primary manuscripts writ- 
ten one or two centuries younger than they, needs, of course, much care in 
its application, and can only be insisted on when the context renders it quite 
clear what the reading before the elder writer actually was.”’ 

Besides this vast collection of Indexes to the fathers, a large body of 
fragmentary papers were placed in Mr..Miller’s care, together with the text 
of a recension of the Gospels. Mr. Miller has piously undertaken to raise 
out of these materials a monument to his friend’s memory, and hopes ulti- 
mately to give us: (1) the text of Dean Burgon’s recension of the Gospels, 
conceruing which he informs us that it departs from the Received text in 
the Gospel of Matthew in about 150 cases (I, p. 5); (2) the portion of the 
Indexes to the fathers which relates to the Gospels, as some indication of the 
extent of ‘ his apparatus criticus in that province of textual criticism. in which 
he has shown himself so facile princeps, that no one in England, or Germany, 
or elsewhere, has been able to come near him ”’ (I, p. viii)—Mr. Miller mean- 
ing, in the copious adduction of patristic quotations as witnesses to the text ; 
and (3) a treatise in two volumes in which an explanation is made of Dean 
Burgon’s system, and his general case against the recent editors and in favor 
of the ‘‘ Traditional Text ’’ is presented. He has begun with this last-named 
item and the two handsome volumes now before us are the result. Unfortu- 
nately, the material left for them was in a very fragmentary state, and Mr. 
Miller has been obliged to supplement it continually. He has succeeded, 
however, in forming out of it a tolerably complete presentation of Dean 
Burgon’s position, with a good body of that illustrative material in the way 
of the discussion of special readings which no one ever knew how to make 
more effective. 
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Dean Burgon was incapable of writing a dull page, and there is much that 
is valuable as well as interesting in these two volumes. Especially would 
we not willingly miss the charming discussions of individual readings at 
length, such as those of the “honeycomb”’ of Luke xxiv. 42, the “ vine- 
gar” of Mat. xxvii. 34, the “rich young man,” and “ the Son of God”? of 
Mark i. 1, which are gathered into an Appendix to Vol. I, and the numerous 
briefer discussions scattered through Vol. II, culminating in the long Appen- 
dix on the pericope concerning the adulteress. It is not merely that these 
discussions give us a completer and more sifted view of the witnesses for the 
readings discussed, and bring together a mass of interesting information as to 
the use and understanding of these texts in the early Church; nor is it 
merely that they reopen the question as to the right reading in a num- 
ber of very important passages of Scripture, and sometimes present consid- 
erations which cast doubt upon or reverse previous decisions—as we think 
is the case in a number of instances, as for example in Acts xx. 24; Mark 
vi. 22; Mat. xxvii. 17; Titus ii. 5 (see Vol. II. pp. 21, 32, 54, 65). Such 
detailed discussions as these perform the far more salutary office of. keeping 
us aware that every reading in the New Testament requires to be discussed 
separately and to be determined on the merits of its own evidence. It may 
be true that, as Dr. Salmon complains (p. 33), a certain ‘ servility ’’ has 
been exhibited in the acceptance of Dr. Hort’s results, and it may well be 
that his theory as to the history of the text and of the consequent general 
value of the several MSS. and other witnesses has not only been embraced 
sometimes with ‘‘servility,’’ but applied often with a dull mechanicalness 
which is wholly alien to its very nature. But nothing can be more certain 
than that Dr. Hort’s determinations of the relative value of witnesses are 
determinations of average values only, and that nothing could more sadly 
confound the whole system of criticism which he has given the world than 
to treat them as absolute and invariable. It may possibly be true that he 
himself used his materials a little too mechanically in the actual framing of 
his text, and that there may be some color tothe reproach that he looked upon 
Basan infallible voice proceeding from the Vatican and upon the combination 
By asa manifest deliverance from heaven itself: it may possibly be true, also, 
that others, following him, have dismissed with too cavalier a contempt all the 
readings of the mass of the MSS. and have shown a disposition to prefer 
nonsense to sense when it was Bx ACD which babbled it. But such extremes 
of treatment of the authorities are not only not inherent in Dr. Hort’s sys- 
tem, but are distinctly contradictory to his system. Neither on genealogical 
considerations, nor ou considerations derived from the verdict of internal evi- 
dence of groups, can we suppose that everything in B or Bx, or in the 
‘** Neutral ” or the ‘‘ Neutral + Western ” stirps is genuine, and everything in 
the later uncials and cursives or in the earlier fathers, is corrupt. This 
whole method of criticism is founded rather on averages and probabilities. 
The combination By, on genealogical principles, carries us back to an 
exceptionally good MS., but not to a perfect one: a perfect MS. never 
existed, and even a very bad one may sometimes correct the best. The 
group of MSs. classed as ‘ Neutral,” by the test of internal evidence of 
groups evinces itself as exceptionally good ; and that classed as ‘*‘ Western ” 
exhibits itself as exceptionally bad. But the one group remains human—and 
humanum est errare ; and the other group remains a group of witnesses to the 
New Testament text, and is not transformed into a body of MSS. of 
another work—and it therefore may sometimes give good witness. In a 
word, there is not only left place here for exceptions, but exceptions are to 
be expected. Discussions of individual passages like those which Principal 
Brown and Dean Burgon gave us, therefore, must be expected to bear good 
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fruit and to aid substantially in the better settlement of the text. The dis- 
covery of the exceptions to the validity of the general rules for applying 
the testimony may, indeed, be even said to be now the chief task of the 
actual work of the textual criticism of the New Testament. It is with no 
reserves, therefore, that we can welcome the rich discussions of separate 
readings such as Dean Burgon’s writings bring us. 

Nor do we need to make reserves in welcoming the discussion which he 
gives us of the main grounds of difference in critical principles between 
himself and Dr. Hort. We do not, it is true, expect to see made good the 
principles advocated by Dean Burgon and Mr. Miller (with whom Dr. 
Scrivener only partially agreed, cf. I, p. 35). There is, of course, much that 
they contend for with which we are in hearty accord. That, for exam- 
ple, all witnesses to the text are to be taken into consideration and the 
restored text built upon the broad basis of the whole testimony, who will 
doubt? But who can doubt, either, that in taking all witnesses to the text 
into consideration, each is to receive a valuation proportionate to its relative 
importance and weight? And here we touch upon the real difference 
between the two schools. It is found in the relative value and weight 
which they severally ascribe to the two great groups of MSS.—represented 
roughly the one by the oldest uncials, BksACD, and the other by the great 
mass of codices. Accordingly the controversy is often said to be between 
the older few and the later many, as if the one party were ‘determined 
in their preference chiefly by a predilection for antiquity, and the other by a 
predilection for numbers. Were this the case it would surely be an inter- 
minable controversy—for de gustibus non disputandum. But, of course, each 
offers a more rational basis for his procedure. Dr. Hort follows the old 
uncials not merely because they are the oldest MSS. which have come down 
to us, but because he thinks the text which they present is the most trust- 
worthy and the best text, exhibited as such under the tests of genealogical 
evidence and the internal evidence of groups. Dean Burgon follows the 
mass of copies, not merely because of their overwhelming numbers, but 
because he thinks the text they present the most trustworthy transmission, 
evinced as such by the richness and fullness and variety of its attestation— 
coming from all ages, all parts of the Church, all classes of witnesses—and 
by the fact that, in the conflict of texts in the Church, it was this text which 
drove all competitors from the field and established itself as the single text 
recognized by the Church and (what appears to him an unavoidable corrol- 
lary from this fact) by the Church’s God, who surely may be supposed to 
have busied Himself in His providence with preserving to His Church in 
its purity the Word He had bestowed upon it by His inspiration. The 
grounds of Dr. Hort’s preference, if with great succinctness and somewhat 
abstractly, yet clearly and unmistakably, were set forth in his Introduction. 
We have lacked hitherto anything like an adequate presentation of the 
grounds of the preference of the school represented by Dean Burgon. It is 
to be regretted that the hand that planned this presentation was not 
permitted to complete it: even after the pious care expended by Mr. Miller 
upon the fragments left in his hands, the arguments retain an incomplete- 
ness unavoidable in the circumstances. But they enable us to see clearly the 
basis of the contention of the school they represent, and thus draw the issue 
between the two schools more exactly than ever before. In doing this, they 
distinctly advance the controversy towards its conclusion. 

It may be suspected that Dean Burgon was nerved for the gigantic task of 
indexing the fathers, partly, by the mistaken notion that the preference for 
the primary MSS. of the school he was opposing turned chiefly on their 
superior antiquity : he wished to turn its flank by showing that the fathers 
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who wrote at a date earlier than that of the origin of these MSS. familiarly 
used a different text. So far, we may say with Dr. Salmon, that “he might 
have spared himself much of his trouble if he had known how freely the facts 
which he brings forward were acknowledged by WH:” he has engaged so 
far in ‘‘ contradicting what had not been asserted, and laboriously proving 
what had not been denied ” (p. 16). But in another aspect this investiga- 
tion of the antiquity of the “‘ Traditional Text’ is an essential element in 
Dean Burgon’s case. For the head and front of Dr. Hort’s offending relatively 
to the ‘‘ Traditional Text’ is that he denies to it the rights of an original 
witness altogether, and explains it as a text which has not simply ‘‘ grown,”’’ 
but has been ‘‘ made ”’—assigning to its manufacture a somewhat definite 
date. If it can be shown to have been in existence and in common use prior 
to the date thus assigned for its origin, this contention, at least, of Dr. 
Hort’s falls to the ground. It would not follow, indeed, that the ‘‘ Tradi- 
tional Text ’’ is a preferable text to that transmitted by the primary uncials; 
but it could no longer be put summarily out of court as no simple witness to 
the contents of the autographs, but a critically constructed text of the third 
or fourth century. Our authors have therefore laid out their strength on 
what they call ‘“‘ the Premanuscriptural Period—hitherto the dark age of 
Sacred Textualism,’”? and they fancy that they have ‘‘ abundantly estab- 
lished the antiquity of the Traditional Text, by proving the superior accept- 
ance of it during the period at stake to that of any other ”’ (1, ix, 4). Their 
argument, however, is vitiated by a series of fatal misapprehensions. Dr. 
Hort does not doubt that the ‘‘ Traditional Text” was already predominant 
in Chrysostom’s day, or that it was in existence probably a century earlier. 
Nor does he doubt that the elements out of which it was composed existed 
before its formation ; he does not think of it as a pure invention of its origi- 
nators—a kind of new New Testament freely composed out of the whole 
cloth by the Antiochian critics. Nor does he consider that the text which 
he derives from the primary uncials (if one wishes so to describe it) was the 
text in predominant use up to the date which he assigns for the origin of 
the ‘‘ Traditional Text.’’ It does not avail to set aside his conclusions rela- 
tive ‘to the ‘‘ Syrian Text,’’ therefore, to show that certain elements of it 
were in currency long before the date which he assigns for its origination, or 
were in far more predominant use than the corresponding elements which 
enter into his own text. What we need, and what we do not in the least get, 
is some evidence that that composite entity which he calls the ‘‘Syriac 
Text ”’ antedates the date he assigns for its origination, or (in order to satisfy 
the contention of our authors) antedates the origination of the text presented 
in the primary uncials. 

For our authors are not content with an assault on Dr. Hort’s construc- 
tion of the history of the transmission of the text: they set over against it 
an antagonistic construction of their own. And it is just in this that the 
value of their contribution to the settlement of the controversy lies, since 
thus the precise alternative is laid clearly before us. The really telling 
objection to Dr. Hort’s construction, heretofore, has been, that his whole 
theory stands or falls with a piece of wholly speculative history. It assumes 
a formal revision of the text of the New Testament, carried through with skill 
and completeness, by which its whole complexion was changed, and yet 
for which there is not a scintilla of historical evidence. This, it has been 
plausibly said, is incredible, and can be admitted on no other than purely 
inferential grounds. This form of attack on Dr. Hort’s construction is 
abandoned by our authors. That the New Testament text passed through 
some such history as is outlined by him they explicitly allow. Mr. Miller, 
for instance, tells us (I, p. 197) that: 
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“The tradition of the Church does not take shape after the model of a stream or streams 
rolling in mechanical movement and unvaried flow from the fountain down the valley and 
over the plain. Like most mundane things, it has a career. It has passed through a stage 
when one manuscript was copied as if mechanically from another that happened to be at hand. 
Thus accuracy, except under human infirmity, produced accuracy; and error was surely pro- 
creative of error. Afterwards came a period when both bad and good exemplars offered them - 
selves in rivalry, and the power of refusing the evil and choosing the good was in exercise, often 
with much want of success. As soon as this stage was accomplished, which may be said roughly 
to have reached from Origen to the middle of the fourth century, another period commenced, 
when a definite course was adopted, which was followed with increasing advantage till the 
whole career was fixed irrevocably in the right direction. The period of the two Gregories, 
Basil, Chrysostom, and others, was the time when the Catholic Church took stock of truth and 
corruption, and had in hand the duty of thoroughly casting out error and cleansing her faith.” 


Is there not here allowed, in full conformity with Dr. Hort’s construction 
of the history, (1) a period of naive copying, with growing corruption; (2) 
a period of critical discrimination, ‘* from Origen to the middle of the fourth 
century ;” and (8) a period of the dominance of the critically chosen text ? 
And is it not the problem of criticism, in such circumstances, to get behind 
this critically chosen to the naively transmitted text—that is, of course, to 
get to the text which underlies the total transmission ? 

Not, however, to press the. implications of chance passages like this, in 
which, after all, more may be conceded than the writer would like to be held 
to, the mode in which our authors draw the lines of the debate implies the 
admission of some such history as that which Dr. Hort has suggested. For 
the very centre of their contention rests on the supposition that there was a 
quasi-ecclesiastical critical revision of the New Testament text consummated 
in the period between Origen and Eusebius. Only, they represent the pri- 
mary uncials and not the ‘* Traditional Text ’’ as the product of this revision : 
and it is therefore that they would discard the testimony of these primary 
uncials, which present, as they say, a “‘ fabricated text,’ not a text which has 
grown up naturally in the ordinary course of copying, but a text which has 
been deliberately framed, and that not merely with critical but with sinister 
intent and effect. ‘‘ Inadvertence,” we are told, ‘‘ may be made to bear the 
blame of some omissions; it cannot bear the blame of shrewd and significant 
omissions of clauses which invariably leave the sense complete. A syste- 
matic and perpetual mutilation of the inspired Text must needs be the 
result of design, not of accident’ (II, 23). Accordingly it is deemed to 
be in no other way than by the assumption of deliberate heretical deprava- 
tion, possible ‘‘ to account for such systematic mutilations as are found in 
Cod. B, such monstrous additions as are found in Cod. D, such gross pertur- 
bations as are continually met with in one or more, but never in all of the 
earliest Codices extant, as wellas in the oldest versions and fathers ”’ (II, 201). 
Therefore they recognize in B and xy ‘‘ the characteristic features of a lost 
family of (once well known) second or third-century documents, which owed 
their existence to the misguided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselves to the task of correcting the 
Text of Scripture, but were entirely unfit for the undertaking” (I, 234). 
“ The fact is,” we are told, ‘ that B and » were the products of the school of 
philosophy and teaching which found its vent in semi-Arian or Homecean opin- 
ions ’’ (I, 166). They are therefore among ‘ the most corrupt copies in exist- 
ence ”’ (I, 25); *‘a reading vouched for by only B x C is safe to be a fabrica- 
tion ” (II, 30) ; and the proper mental attitude towards B is one of ‘‘ habitual 
distrust”? (II, 27). Now the result of this theory of the origination of the 
text presented by the primary uncials in a formal revision by which a ‘‘ cor- 
rected Text’ characterized by abridgment was given the world by ‘‘ some 
person or persons of great influence and authority,” ‘‘ in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles ” (II, 22, note), is to draw the issue between 

50 
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Dr. Hort and Dean Burgon with unwonted sharpness. It is by it admitted 
that the differences between the Traditional Text and that of the primary 
uncials are not fully accounted for by the simple unwary corruption of copy- 
ing: a formal revision, has taken place. The issue is, Which text—that of 
the uncials or that of tradition,—is the ‘‘ corrected text,’’ and which is the 
simply transmitted text ? When the issue is drawn thus exactly, its decision 
cannot lie far off. 

We know the grounds on which Dr. Hort relies for the decision of this 
question. He attempts to show by a critical examination of the ‘ Syrian 
Text’ that it presents the features of a composite text and that it presup- 
poses the text of the primary uncials: that this latter text is one of the con- 
stituent elements out of which it was made. He attempts to show historic- 
ally that the ‘‘ Syrian Text,’ in its characteristic features, runs out, as we 
ascend the stream of time, in the early fourth or third century. He attempts 
to show by internal evidence of groups that the ‘“‘ Syrian Text ”’ is inferior to 
that of the primary uncials. The grounds on which our present authors 
rely for their decision of the question are given in these volumes. They 
seek to rebut some of Dr. Hort’s arguments: by an attempt to meet his crit- 
ical argument from the phenomena of ‘‘ conflation’? as exhibited in the 
“ Syrian Text ;” by an effort to show out of the earlier fathers the early preval- 
ence of elements which enter into the ‘“‘ Syrian Text; ”’ and by an exhibition 
of the subtle beauty of a number of ‘‘ Syrian’ readings. As positive grounds 
for their preference they appeal on the one hand to the curtailed and 
** clipped ’’ character of the text presented by the great uncials, which they 
endeavor to show to be both deliberate and heretical in purpose and thus to 
discredit their witness ; and on the other hand to the widespread and varied 
testimony to the Traditional Text, and above all to the fact that it is the 
Traditional Text and thus must be considered, rationally, to have the pre- 
sumption in its favor and, religiously, to represent the providentially pre- 
served Word of God. 

We would not willingly underestimate any item of the case for the ‘* Tra- 
ditional Text’’ thus presented. But we are bound to bear witness that 
after an honest attempt to weigh it impartially, in its entirety and in its 
several parts, it seems to us to halt fatally. We cannot indeed fail to be im- 
pressed when we read such a statement as this: ‘‘The advocates of the 
Traditional Text urge that the Consent without Concert of so many hun- 
dreds of copies, executed by different persons, at diverse times, in widely 
sundered regions of the Church, is a presumptive proof of their trustworthi- 
ness, which nothing can invalidate but some sort of demonstration that they 
are untrustworthy guides after all” (I, 17; cf p. 33). But we observe that its 
whole force turns on the phrase ‘‘ Consent without Concert,” which is the 
very point in dispute. Dr. Hort seems to have shown that the consent is due 
just to concert, and his exhibition of that fact, as yet unrebutted, transfers 
the presumption at once to the older though fewer witnesses, which, on the 
test of internal evidence of groups, evince themselves also as the better. 
So, again, we are far from accounting the appeal to Providence either illegi- 
timate or without force. We do believe that God has in His Providence 
been active in preserving His inspired Word to His Church. We do not 
believe that, after giving the Scriptures of Truth to mankind, He “ straight- 
way abdicated His office; took no further care of His work ; abandoned 
those precious writings to their fate’ (I, 11). But just because we believe 
in God’s continuous care over the purity of His Word, we are able to look 
upon the labors of the great critics of the nineteenth century—a Tregelles, a 
Tischendorf, a Westcott, a Hort—as well as those of a Gregory and a Basil 
and a Chrysostom, as instruments of Providence in preserving the Scriptures 
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pure for the use of God’s people. Dean Burgon and Mr. Miller are able to 
reconcile with their appeal to Providence the early prevalence of a corrupt 
text which needed purifying in the fourth century: why cannot they recon- 
cile with it also a further purification of this same text in the nineteenth 
century ? The fact is, their point of view is determined not so much by a 
religious as by an ecclesiastical presumption. And when we probe their 
fundamental principle to the bottom, it is found to rest really on a high doc- 
trine of the Church. Their prime consideration is, in a word, that “a certain 
exhibition of the Sacred Text—that exhibition of it with which we are all 
most familiar—rests on ecclesiastical authority.”’ Their confidence in the 
‘¢ Traditional Text ’’ is due to their view that that text ‘‘ rests on the authority 
of the Church Catholic ;’’ and they are strenuous in its defense because they 
cannot believe that the ‘* probat of the Orthodox Christian bishops ” through 
so many years can be mistaken (p. 14): and therefore they fully recognize 
that the force of their appeal can be felt in its fullness only by ‘* Church- 
men.’’ ‘‘ How Churchmen of eminence and ability, who in other respects 
hold the truths involved in Churchmanship,” they exclaim (I, p. 59), * are 
able to maintain and propagate such opinions’’ as those advocated by Dr. 
Hort, ‘‘ without surrendering their Churchmanship, we are unable to ex- 
plain.”? Ina word, the root of the opinions here set forth as to the purity of the 
* Traditional Text ”’ of the New Testament is to be found, not in considera- 
tions drawn from the history of the transmission of that text or from a criti- 
cal estimate of the relative value of its actual witnesses, but in considerations 
which lie outside of the text itself and its own history in a general doctrine 
of the continuous authority of the Church, which itself rests on a special 
theory of the Church peculiar to certain sections of the Christian body. 
There is truth therefore in the judgment sometimes expressed that the two 
schools of criticism may be not inaptly discriminated as the Catholic and 
Protestant schools, a truth that lies deeper than what was in the mind of 
Dr. Salmon when he speaks of Dr. Hort’s text as ‘‘ a thoroughly Protestant 
New Testament ”’ (p. 86). Itmay be doubted, at least, whether a thorough- 
going Protestant could find sufficient grounds for adopting Dean Burgon’s 
conclusions ; in any event the reasons which are only secondary with Dean 
Burgon and Mr. Miller must needs in his case be palmary, while what is 
determining in their case is out of court with him. 

To decline the leadership of Dean Burgon and Mr. Miller is not quite the 
same, however, with throwing one’s self unreservedly into the arms of Dr. 
Hort, as Dr. Salmon’s little book shows us. His remarks were occasioned, 
in a sense, by the publication of Mr. Miller’s earlier volume; and they take 
up its note in so far as they are mainly critical of Dr. Hort. But they in no 
wise echo its contentions. Dr. Salmon has no expectation of ever seeing 
“ Burgon set on his legs again ”’ (p. 33) ; he is ‘* unable to accept his princi- 
ples’’ and feels no confidence in his mode of conducting an investigation 
(p. 5). But he thinks that ‘‘in Dr. Hort’s work will be found some rash de- 
cisions which calmer followers will regard as at least doubtful ”’ (p. 33). His 
tone and manner of setting forth his own doubts as to certain of Dr. Hort’s 
positions are so unobtrusive and modest and withal so winsome, that we are 
led to ask ourselves whether, as Dr. Salmon sometimes seems to think that 
clever advocacy supplies a ground for doubting the validity of the conclu- 
sions commended by it, we would not do well to stop our ears at once to his 
siren voice. With some of his criticisms on Dr. Hort’s methods we find 
ourselves at all events at once in substantial agreement. With the strictures 
which he makes, for example, upon Dr. Hort’s ‘* question-begging nomencla- 
ture’? (p. 43), we cannot help sympathizing; the ‘Old Syrian” version 
would have been just as ‘“‘old”’ under a less controversy-inviting name; 
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the ‘‘ neutral ’”’ text just as ‘‘ neutral ’? under a more * neutral ”’ title. We 
are also in sympathy with Dr. Salmon’s animadversions on Dr. Hort’s over- 
freedom in conjectural emendation (p. 81); and, with more reserve, with 
his condemnation of his overstrained critical tendency to omissions in fram- 
ing his text. The criticisms on Dr. Hort’s account of the origin of the 
“Syrian Text ” (pp. 73 sq.), by which his theory is not rejected but simpli- 
fied, we have also read with much general agreement. 

With reference to the more important strictures which Dr. Salmon brings 
against Dr. Hort’s procedure, we must express, however, more hesitation. 
The one of these concerns the end which Dr. Hort set before himself, viz., 
to get back to the autographic text. This Dr. Salmon considers far too 
ambitious a project (p. 40). The other, which is closely related to this, con- 
cerns the neglect of the Synoptic problem on Dr. Hort’s part. Dr. Salmon 
thinks that Dr. Hort ought not to speak of ‘* the individual words of the indi- 
vidual author” with reference to compositions like the Synoptic Gospels 
(p. 104); and criticises Dr. Hort’s words elsewhere where he speaks of ‘ the 
genuine text of the extant form of St. Matthew,” as if the two forms of ex- 
pression involved an inconsistency. The confusion seems to us, however, to 
be Dr. Salmon’s own. Surely, no matter how the Synoptics came into being, 
each of them, as a completed work, bearing traces of individuality in the 
object, methods and modes of speech of its author, (or ‘ compiler,” if you 
will), had an “autograph ; ’ and it is to the recovery of this that textual criti- 
cism looksasits goal. To besure, if we hold that our present Gospels were not 
‘* made ’’ in any sense, but * grew,’’—are but the products of gradual accretion, 
silently and undirectedly made—in that case it would be a misnomer to speak 
of their having had ‘‘ an autograph.’’ But though Dr. Salmon speaks (p. 148) 
as if something in a minor way like this may have happened with reference to 
them, he surely would not push such a hypothesis so far as to confound 
the oral and written stages of Gospel composition. The expression of the 
judgment, moreover, that Westcott and Hort have actually not attained the 
autographic text, but have given us only the text of an early Alexandrian 
Mss. of probably the early third century (p. 52, cf. 155), and that their method 
could lead them to nothing else, ought not to carry with it the dictum that 
the autographic text is unattainable and that it is too ambitious to seek it. 
In any event, we find ourselves out of harmony with Dr. Salmon in both of 
these main contentions. Nor can we go with him in his partial accord with 
Blass’ theory of a twofold recension of Luke—Gospel and Acts—as the 
explanation, so far, of the origin of the ‘*‘ Western Text.” 

But on approaching the problem of the origin of the ‘‘ Western Text,’’ it 
behooves us to take account of the remaining titles set at the head of this 
review. If the problem as to the origin and value of the “‘ Syrian Text ”’ 
may rightly be said to be the fundamental problem of the textual criticism of 
the New Testament, the problem of the origin and value of the ‘* Western 
Text ’? may equally rightly be said to be its cardinal problem. To the inves- 
tigation of this problem, therefore, much of the most acute and painstaking 
work of scholars has of late been given; and the books by Dr. Chase and Dr. 
Harris named above are among the most recent fruitage of these labors. 
Four chief theories as to the origin of the ‘‘ Western Text,’’ as Dr. Harris 
tells us (p. vii), are now in the field. There is Resch’s theory, ‘that the 
bifurcation in the primitive text of the New Testament is due to indepen- 
dent translations from a Semitic document (probably Hebrew).’’ There is 
Blass’ theory that, in the Lucan writings at least, ‘‘ they are due to the issue 
of two separate drafts from the hand of the original writer.”” These two 
theories have in common that they look upon the ‘‘ Western Text ”’ as hav- 
ing similar if not equal claims to originality with the rival transmission, and 
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in sharing this common conception they share inevitable failure. For if 
there is anything certain in the textual criticism of the New Testament, it 
is that the ‘‘ Western Text ’’ is a corrupted text. A Semitic influence may 
well be traced at the root of the whole New Testament transmission : the 
men who wrote the New Testament were Jews ; it may very well be that the 
men who first copied its books were Jews, or, when Gentiles, Semites of the 
first centre of Gentile Christianity, Antioch: who shall say what depth of 
Semitic stain the various lines of transmission may not have received before 
they got well out of Semitic hands and from under Semitic influences—influ- 
ences which were not localized, but were, if not dominant, yet certainly 
present in the first age in every Christian Church in the world? Knowl- 
edge of additional incidents, and of additional details of the recorded inci- 
dents, in the life and work of our Lord and His apostles, may very well have 
been current in more centres of Christian teaching than one; and may very 
well have found their way into the text of Gospels and Acts, giving a 
color of authenticity to many a gloss. But any careful examination of the 
peculiarities of the ‘‘ Western Text ”’ will show again, as it has often shown 
heretofore, that they have distinctly the character of corruptions and not of 
original inheritances. ‘t‘ We thus arrive at the conclusion,”’ Dr. Harris says in 
the last of his Four Lectures (which is devoted to this subject), ‘* that ‘ the 
glosses in the Codex Bezae show signs of having been inserted in the margin’ 

. . and further ‘the displacement which is observable in certain of the 
glosses, is a strong though not a conclusive argument against the theory that 
those glosses formed a part of a primitive redaction of the text’”’ (p. 81). If 
we may thus summarily set these two first theories aside and assume that 
the ** Western Text ”’ is a corrupt text, and that the only problem regarding 
it is to account for and trace the origin of this corruption, we have in the 
books of Dr. Chase and Dr. Harris exceptionally happy advocacy of the two 
most likely hypotheses, viz., that this corruption is derived from Syriac and 
that it is derived from Latin influences, entering into and corrupting the 
original text. 

Dr. Harris was first in this very inviting field of investigation. In his 
brochure on The Diatessaron of Tatian, published as long ago as 1890, he 
was evidently testing the hypothesis that in the Diatessaron we might discover 
a source of the ‘‘ Western”’ corruption. Failing to obtain standing ground 
for such a hypothesis, he turned to the opposite quarter and in his A Study of 
Codex Bezae, published the next year, sought to explain the ‘*‘ Western Text ”’ 
as due to corruption derived from the influence of a Latin version upon its 
parallel Greek text. In the enthusiasm of discovery he naturally at first 
pushed this theory to extremes, as he now candidly allows (p. viii). But 
he still contends that much is explained by ‘‘ reaction on the Greek text 
from the primitive Latin translations,” adding ‘as well as, occasionally, 
from the Syriac Version ” (p. viii). The general theory of the origination 
of the ‘* Western Text ”’ substantially through Syriac corruption which Dr. 
Harris had thus early discarded, has been enthusiastically taken up by Dr. 
Chase, and is advocated in detail in the two volumes named above. Dr. 
Harris’ Lectures, with which our list of titles closes, contains a series of 
sprightly criticisms on the more recent deliverances upon the subject, with a 
view to defending himself from criticisms made, orienting himself relatively 
to the work done, and in general advancing the subject. The first lecture ex- 
plains wby he cannot take Resch’s advice and go back to Credner’s crudities ; 
the second criticises Dr. Chase’s book on the Acts; the third treats of Corssen 
and Blass on the ‘* Western Text’ of Acts; and the last investigates the 
character of the glosses in the ‘‘ Western Text ” of Acts. 

We shall not enter here into any detailed account of the investigations and 
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conclusions of either Dr. Harris or Dr. Chase. They are both engaged in pio- 
neer work, and, as the one has found, so the other will find, need to abate the 
extremity of his claims. For, in his enthusiasm, Dr. Chase, too, announced 
in his former volume that he had discovered ‘ the true solution of the prob- 
lem of the ‘* Western Text ’’—or of the * Syro-Latin ”’ text as he now wishes 
it called. That Syriasms are found in the ‘‘ Western Text ”’ we believe has 
been shown, as that Latinisms are found in it has also been shown; but the 
problem of the ‘‘ Western Text’ is a great problem and, as befits a great 
problem, its solution lags. That hopeful advances towards its solution are 
being made, and that valuable contributions towards its solution are offered 
both by Dr. Chase and Dr. Harris, is thankfully to be recognized ; that it 
never was so near to its solution as now seems likely enough. But when it 
is solved, it will surely be found that so complex a problem has not an abso- 
lutely simple solution, but that a variety of factors have entered into its 
making and must be unraveled for its explanation. Some of these days, 
however, Dr. Harris will no doubt surprise us again, and this time, doubt- 
less, with its real solution. Meanwhile there is no place to which one can go 
for more stimulating notes on the problem than to his brilliant brochures 
upon it (compare this REVIEW, Vol. ii, p. 688; Vol. iii, p. 548; and The 
Critical Review, Vol. ii, p. 130). 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


THE HEBREW Monarcuy. A Commentary, witha Harmony of the Paral- 
lel Texts and Extracts from the Prophetical Books. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by R. PAYNE Smitn, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury, 
by ANDREW Woop, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswood, 1896. 4to, 45 and 775. 


This instructive volume deals with a most important period in the history 
of ancient Israel. It traces the monarchy from its first establishment when 
Saul was made king, through the brilliant reigns of David and Solomon, the 
schism of Jeroboam by which the people were divided into two rival and for 
the most part hostile kingdoms, and the various fortunes of each, until the 
northern kingdom of Israel was destroyed by the Assyrians, and after lin- 
gering a while longer the southern kingdom suffered a like fate from the 
Babylonians, after which the kingdom was not again revived ; for, though 
the Jews returned to their own land by the permission of Cyrus, they were 
ever after under foreign domination. The entire Scripture record of these 
events, as given in the books of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, is here pre- 
sented in full and arranged in chronological order. For the sake of easy 
comparison the parallel passages in these books are exhibited side by side in 
parallel columns, so that one can see at a glance how each narrative is sup- 
plemented by the other. Where one account is considerably longer than the 
other, waste of space is prevented by suffering one column to overflow into 
the unoccupied territory of the other. Psalms and passages from the proph- 
ets are introduced at those points of the history to which they are supposed 
to belong, and which they serve to illustrate or confirm. These present the 
subjective side of the history, showing the interpretation which was put upon 
events, and the lessons deduced from them by those living at the time of 
their occurrence. The uncertainty which attaches to the date of the Psaims, 
when this is not indicated in their titles, is recognized by the author of this 
volume, who only professes to connect them with what appears to him their 
probable occasion. Thus, while he joins Ps. lxxiv. with Shishak’s invasion 
in the reign of Rehoboam, he notes that this ‘‘ isa point on which no one may 
venture to speak positively,’ and that it has been variously referred to the 
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invasion of Nebuchadnezzar or the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The progress of events is very clearly marked by the divisions and subdivis- 
ions of the text, each with its appropriate heading, as well as by the running 
titles at the top of each successive page. A full synopsis at the beginning 
and ample indexes at the close also contribute greatly to the convenience of 
the reader. 

The Commentary, occupying on an average somewhat less than half of the 
page, supplies all needed explanations, and is on the whole very judicious 
and excellent. It is throughout conservative from a critical point of view. 
While not written in a polemic spirit, and rarely mentioning the antagonistic 
positions of the revolutionary critics, it yet traverses them all, as occasion 
offers, in the most effective manner. It is pointed out at every stage of the 
history that it either implies, or is at least quite consistent with the prior 
existence of the law of Moses. The alleged discrepancies between Chroni- 
cles and the books of Samuel and Kings are set aside by showing that they 
are capable of being satisfactorily harmonized. The greater fulness of detail 
respecting the ceremonial in Chronicles, from which it has so often been 
argued that its history is unreliable and that it reflects the usages of a much 
later time than that which it professes to describe, is shown to warrant no 
such conclusion, inasmuch as.it results from the evident plan of the writer, 
and is doubtless based on competent ancient authorities. The law found in 
the temple in the reign of Josiah and that read by Ezra to the assembled peo- 
ple were not products of those respective periods, but are expressly declared 
by the historian who records the facts to be in each case the law of Moses. 
The alleged inconsistencies in the statements respecting Saul and David, 
from which the composite character of the books of Samuel have been 
inferred, are shown to be capable of a much simpler explanation. The charge 
of alack of direct continuity or exact chronological sequence overlooks the 
fact that the writer, as in 1 Sam. xvii, returns to his main theme. after a 
digression. 

We commend this volume as a valuable help to the study of the period 
which it covers. It has been criticised for not abandoning the Biblical chro- 
nology on account of the difficulties created by the Assyrian Eponym lists. 
But in the first place, while the details of chronology have their importance, 
they are of inferior moment as compared with the events themselves, which 
constitute the body of the history. Their general character and mutual rela- 
tions are not materially affected by a few years more or less in reckoning the 
intervals which separate them. And in the second place, though the Assy- 
rian differs from the Biblical chronology in the period of the later kings, it 
cannot be certainly affirmed that they cannot possibly be reconciled. It is 
far more probable that the difference is due to something in the mode of reck- 
oning than that the Jews had no trustworthy record of their own monarchs. 
Sons of kings may have been associated with their fathers in the government, 
and the years common to both have been counted in both reigns. Part of a 
year may be counted asa year. And it should be remembered that errors of 
transcription are particularly liable to occur in numbers; and errors may 
have arisen in modern computations from identifying events which were 
really distinct. 

Princeton. W. HENRY GREEN. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. A Commentary, Logical and Historical. 
By JAMES M. STIFLER, D.D. New Yorkand Chicago: Revell. Pp. 275. 


This is easily the best work which Dr. Stifler has done. It does not pro- 
fess to be a critical commentary, in the strict sense of the word, so that it is 
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not fairly to be placed in comparison with Sanday’s great work ; but it gives 
the results of most excellent critical labor, which shows the scholar in the 
author and ought to help realize it in the reader. 

The plan of the book is not to discuss the Apostle, but simply to interpret 
him in the light of the historical surroundings of his writing, the only aim 
which any commentary ought to have, but the one aim which so many com- 
mentaries miss. This interpretation, too, is for the English reader. The 
Greek text is not used, but a careful study of it on the author’s part and a 
detailed teaching of it to his classes for many years stand behind all the 
interpreting that is here ; so that it has become possible to carry the exposi- 
tion along with the Apostle’s thought—avoiding a phrase-by-phrase treat- 
ment of the material, and yet giving, in its place, something far more schol- 
arly and thorough than what is familiarly known as a ‘‘ running comment.’’ 
It is, in its way, the very near perfection of a readable commentary—more 
specific than what one finds in the “ Expositor’s Bible,” and more general 
than what is split up before us in the ordinary exegetical commentary. 

This method of the book affects the Introductory matter with which 
the author prefaces his interpretation. The reader is given the benefit of 
critical work already done, without being burdened by having its process 
placed before him. This makes the Introduction concise, but keeps it up to 
date in its views. 

Properly the two points in this part of the book which receive the most 
atttention are the Origin of the Church and the Occasion and Object of the 
Epistle. On the first of these the author holds, in agreement with the gen- 
eral criticism of to-day, that historically obscure as the origin of the Church 
must be admitted to be, there can be little question that the Church was not 
only prevailingly Gentile in its composition but effectively Gentile also in its 
founding ; and this, too, after a Pauline manner—its founders coming from 
centres.of Paul's work in the East and being possessed of Paul’s gos- 
pel way of thinking. Strangely enough, however, the author seems to 
ignore the fact, equally accepted by modern criticism, that there was a Jew- 
ish as well as a Gentile element in this Church’s establishment. There was 
undoubtedly a Jewish element in the Church, and this element is most 
likely to have had its beginning in the return of converted pilgrims from the 
Pentecost of Acts ii. In fact, the first beginnings of the Church were most 
probably Jewish, though its organized character and its predominant life and 
thought must have came from Gentile sources (cf. Sanday, pp. xxxviff., 
xxxvf.). To the establishment of a new organization, apart from the Syna- 
gogue, the Jews apparently were not given anywhere throughout the apos- 
tolic field of work. It would, perhaps, be too much to expect that they 
should have been. New churches generally begin with a disinclination to 
separate from the mother fold. 

On the second of these two main points the author holds to the view which 
seems coming increasingly into acceptance—that Paul’s object in writing the 
letter was one which had the Gentile part of the Church specially in view, 
and this part in view with regard to its relationship to the Jewish part of 
the Church. The situation at Rome was the almost inevitable sequence of 
the situation in the East. In the work which Paul was finishing as he wrote 
his epistle, he had established the principle of a salvation free from the 
bondage of the law. This principle could be easily pressed into an under- 
valuing of the whole Old Testament dispensation and a despising of the 
whole Jewish element in the Church’s membership. Such an exaggeration 
of Paul’s views was not unnatural, and the great Roman capital in the West 
would not be an unnatural place for its development. Apparently it was to 
meet this unbalance of things that the Apostle wrote his letter. If we are 
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not mistaken this is substantially the view which the author holds, and the 
holding of it naturally leads him to place emphasis upon the closing chapters 
of the Epistle’s argument (ix-xi), which give the facts in the case of Israel’s 
present rejection. Up to this the preceding chapters lead as to the climax of 
the Apostle’s thought. 

Besides these two main points brief attention is given to the questions of 
Time and Place of Composition and the Epistle’s Authenticity and Gen- 
uineness, with the result of an agreement with generally accepted views. 

Passing over to the interpretation itself, we cannot but call attention 
to the extremely serviceable way in which the author has placed before us 
the body of his book. The purpose ‘‘ to give the course of thought without 
a break ”’ has been admirably carried out, and it is impossible not to be grati- 
fied with the results. If one has any longing in taking up Liddon’s tireless 
analysis of thisargumentative Epistle, it is to see that masterly piece of logic 
work clothed with flesh. It is very much this flesh that one gets in our 
author’s work and gets it with a scholarship that makes it valuable. It is 
an improvement upon what Beet has given us. To be sure, there is an 
absence of the excursus element which so satisfies us in Sanday, but it could 
hardly be otherwise with the concise aim which the author has before him. 

If any test can be applied to such a book as this it must be the way in 
which it treats the more important passages of the epistle. Under this test 
the book stands on the whole finely, showing itself prevailingly true to an 
impartial grammatical exegesis and keeping before itself from first to last the 
historical aim which the author has in view. The statement of Christ’s re- 
lation to ‘‘ the flesh ’’ and to “‘ the spirit of holiness ”’ (i. 3 f.) is presented more 
satisfactorily than in Sanday, and we think more truly. The delicate and 
to some to-day embarrassing declaration of ii. 12-15, as to the outcome of sin 
apart from, as well as against the written law, is very plainly and very pointedly 
put and carries its confirmation with itself, though we think the argument is 
confused by the apparent counting of Noak and Melchizedek and Abraham 
and Job as Gentiles (p. 87). We question whether any names were in Paul’s 
mind; but if there were, they were doubtless more from the Gentile world 
than these could have been thought to be (cf. iv. 1). We feel also that per- 
haps too much is claimed when it is held in the interest of God’s work of 
grace in the Christian that the Apostle ‘‘ does not say the heathen have the 
law written on their heart..... Paul says they show not the law, but its 
‘work’ written on their heart ” (p. 37). True, he does; but the distinction 
in the author’s mind is not likely to be clear to the reader. It does not seem 
to have existed for the Apostle. 

The much controverted passage in chap. v, which takes up the analogy 
between Adam and Christ, the author treats in a way which must be satis- 
factory to every grammarian and convincing to every theologian. There is 
no stumbling over verse 12, no losing of the thread of thought through the 
parenthetic maze which follows and no confusing of the concluding position. 
The interpretation is clear and must be of service to any one who follows it 
through. ; 

Perhaps the least satisfactory treatment is that given to the debatable part 
of chap. vii. Not that the author does not appreciate the difficulties inherent 
in the apostle’s thought; they are stated clearly and distinctly on p. 131 f., 
in the form of two questions, and the former of these questions is answered, 
as we believe, rightly—to the effect that Paul is relating here (vs. 14-25) his 
own experience, typical however of every similarly situated man. The lat- 
ter, and the more important of the two, is answered unfortunately by not 
being answered at all. The question is: Does this passage give the experi- 
ence of a regenerate or an unregenerate man? The author says there is 
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really no such question in the passage at all, as the experience may be equally 
well understood of any man, in or out of the Christian state; so that ‘“‘ an 
individual decision in favor of one or the other [conditions] would not shed a 
ray of light on the interpretation ; it would rather estop interpretation by 
turning the course of the argument away from its connection.” We think 
that a careful reading of the author’s interpretation which follows will show 
that he has gained nothing in satisfactoriness of meaning in taking this 
divided course. 

Offsetting this, however, is the exceedingly able exposition of the theodicy 
chapters (ix-xi). We could scarcely ask for anything plainer or more to the 
point than the presentation of divine sovereignty and human freedom as con- 
tained in chap. ix. (pp. 171-176, 178 ff.), and of God’s plan for Israel’s future 
as given in chap. xi (pp. 202-208), though we believe the Apostle’s spirit in 
the latter discussion would have been more cleaily brought out by showing 
how the discussion bore upon the purpose for which the epistle was written, 
as regards the ignoring attitude of the Gentile toward the Jew in the Church 
at Rome. 

From these chapters the interpretation moves on with even interest 
through the practical part of the epistle to its close, giving us here, as in the 
more doctrinal portion, that which must help any one to a better understand- 
ing of the Apostle. 

We most thoroughly commend the author’s work, not as a critically ex- 
haustive commentary upon the Apostle’s theology, which it does not profess 
to be, but asa scholarly elucidation of the Apostle’s thought, which it cer- 
tainly succeeds in being, though it would not boast itself as such. 

Hartford. M. W. JACOBUS. 


Urtext und Uebersetzungen der Bibel in iibersichtlicher Darstellung. Son- 
derabdruck der Artikel ‘* Bibeltext ’? und ‘ Bibeliibersetzungen ’’ aus der 
dritten Auflage der ‘* Realencyklopiidie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche.”? Royal 8vo, pp. 239. (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1897.) One is somewhat surprised to learn, from the prepatory note to this 
most welcome separate reprint of the comprehensive articles on the ‘*‘ Bible 
Text” and ‘** Bible Translations ”’ in the new edition of ‘‘ Herzog,’’ that there 
does not exist in German theological literature any single work which presents 
the “ assured results of recent investigation ’’ on these subjects in condensed 
form. This publication, at all events, will take away that reproach. It 
gives us in the succinctest shape a wonderful wealth of information on its 
subject, and, best of all, it directs us to a very rich and well-selected body of 
literature for its study. The articles on the text of the Old Testament and 
the text of the New Testament, which were originally contributed respec- 
tively by Dillmann and Tischendorf, have been carefully revised respectively 
by Buhl and von Gebhardt. The former is comparatively brief and is writ- 
ten from the standpoint familiar to all from Dr. Buhl’s work on The Canon 
and Text of the Old Testament (see this REVIEW, Vol. iii, p. 335). Much 
more extended and rich is von Gebhardt’s account of the text of the New Tes- 
tament. It is amazing what a full conspectus of the subject is crowded into 
these forty-six pages; and the mass of literature cited is equally amazing. 
Under the head of ‘‘ History of the Written Text ’’ we bave full descriptions 
of the paleographic facts, and under the head of ‘‘ History of the Printed 
Text ” we have a very complete account of the course of criticism ; while at 
the end we have a brief exposition of the ‘‘ most important principles of text 
criticism.”? It is worth while to quote von Gebhardt’s closing words concern- 
ing the edition of Westcott and Hort, about which the later controversies 
have gathered and are yet gathering. It will give a fair example of the 
method of the whole article. 
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“With all the recognition which this epoch-making work has found, it has not lacked from 
the very beginning in decided opponents. Among these are to be named especially Burgon 
(three articles in The Quarterly Review, 1881 and 1882, also separately printed under the title, The 
Revision Revised, etc., Second Ed., London, 1885; cf. on the other side especially Ellicott and Pal- 
mer, The Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament, London, 1882), and Scrivener (in the third 
and fourth editions of his Introduction); cf. also Hayman, The Westcott-Hort * Genealogical Method,’ 
in The Expositor, Ser. iii, Vol. iv, 18°6, p. 411 sq. Opposition, however, has been raised also from 
another side, not from that of defense of the so-called textus receptus, and that partly against the 
method in general (ef. R. Steck, Ein Fragezeichen zu der Methode der gegenwiirtig herrschenden 
neutestamentl. Textkritik in the ‘Theol. Zeitsch. a. d. Schweitz,’ 1893, p. 1 sq., 93 sq., and also Fr. 
Godet, Kommentar zu dem ersten Briefe an dic Korinther, German translation by P. and R. Wun- 
derlich, Part ii, Hanover, 1888, p. 266), partly against the special estimate put on Codex 
Vaticanus (cf. Bousset, as cited, p. 95, and Jiilicherin the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1895, p. 37) 
partly against the position which Westcott and Hort have taken relatively to the text called by 
them ‘Western’ (cf., e.g., Jilicher, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1893, p. 161; E. von Dob- 
schutz in the Literarisches Centralblatt, 1895, p. 605). If these objections are made good, the firm 
foundation which seemed at last to have been won for the text of the New Testament gives way 
afresh to uncertainties. In the meanwhile, however, we may expect, in whatever way it comes, 
that the good that we possess will be replaced by a better (p. 54).”’ 


For the immense article on the Bible-versions, Dr. Nestle assumes the general 
responsibility. Much of it he has written himself, as, for example, the very 
important sections on the Septuagint, the Latin versions and the Syriac ver- 
sions (in the last of which he accepts Zahn's view of the relations of Tatian, the 
Curetonian and other Syrian versions, which puts Tatian at the root and con- 
ceives the others as cerived in this order: the Lewis, the Curetonian, the Pesh- 
itto). For the rest he has called ina long list of specialists, each of whom 
treats the versions of which he has a specialist’s knowledge. Prof. Balogh, 
of Debreczin, for example, treats the Magyar versions; Prof. C. R. Gregory 
(rather insufficiently), the English ; Prof. Berger, the Romance; and the like. 
Dr. Nestle begins by dividing the versions into two classes: those whose 
value lies in their use in the criticism of the Bible text, and those whose inter- 
est turns on their testimony to the spread of the religions which rest on the 
Bible. The lion’s share of space is given tothe former. He feels some doubt 
as to the arrangement of the versions in the article. We think the arrangement 
actually adopted a little confusing. Would it not have been better to treat 
the two groups as above given separately ?——** Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar iiber das Neue Testament,” begriindet von Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer. 
Fiinfte Abtheilung. 8. Auflage. Der erste Brief an die Korinther, neu bear- 
beitet von Dr. C. F. Georg Heinrici, K. Pr. Consistorialrath, 0. Prof. d. 
Theol. an d. Univ. Leipzig. 8vo, pp. x, 580. (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1896.) The epistles to the Corinthians Dr. Heinrici has 
earned the right to call his own almost as Luther spoke of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. His own commentary on 1 Corinthians—‘‘a piece of the his- 
tory of primitive Christianity in the form of a commentary,” as he himself 
speaks of it—was published in 1880, and before the end of the same year his 
first reworking of Meyer's 1 Corinthians was ready. Its second reworking 
appeared in 1888, and now we have have the third, each representing an 
amount of labor and a fullness of readjustment which almost entitles it to be 
called a new work. For the second reworking it was the commentaries of 
Holsten—** whose congeniality with Hofmann is striking, despite their oppo- 
site theological standpoints ’"—Edwards and Godet—with whose attitude 
in text criticism Heinrici feels considerable sympathy—and Baljon’s textual 
vagaries that furnished the impulse. For this third it is, perhaps, the exe- 
gesis of Schmiedel which has demanded most attention, though Lightfoot’s 
comment on the first seven chapters, Schnedermann’s commentary and 
Holtzmann’s work on New Testament theology have also been considered. 
The general point of view and course of exposition of Dr. Heinrici naturally 
remain the same as before and it is unnecessary to revert to them here. 
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But every new issue of his commentaries brings new riches. As is wel) 
known, and has already been hinted, Dr. Heinrici occupies a somewhat pecu- 
liar attitude towards the textual history of the New Testament, He turns 
with just contempt from the rashness of the conjectural criticism, represented, 
say, by Baljon. 


‘By him,” he says, “‘ and by his numerous associates, no account is taken of the fact that the 
transmission of the New Testament text has essentially different historical presuppositions from 
that of the classics. Those Greek Fathers from whose citations a New Testament could just as 
readily be constructed as Rénch has worked out one from Tertullian’s quotations, certainly 
may be presumed to have known their mother tongue. When they concur with the ver- 
sions and manuscripts in readings, it would seem to me the proper procedure, if conjecture 
is to be anything more than a conceit, to make every effort first to understand the transmitted 
text with reference to the peculiarities and relations of the writers.” 


But he also looks with suspicion upon the text framed from * the Alexan- 
drian Majuscules (x B AC),’’ and would desiderate one which would give the 
preference to the combined witness of the Western and Syriac witnesses. 


“That especially the Western witnesses, as well Greek as in translation,’’ he says, ‘stand 
nearer to the precanonical form of the text and preserve a relatively more original form than the 
manifoldly smoothed-out Alexandrian manuscripts, has been established in all points which 
have been really investigated. The difference between the forms of the text in the Epistles of 
Pau) is not so great that, as is the case with the two books of Luke, divergent parallel transmis- 
sions can be established For the estimation of the majuscules it is of importance that in 
aseries of passages in which the divergent readings are of more than usual significance, the 
majuscules do not give the oldest and most characteristic reading. Cf. I, ii. 4, vii. 33, ix. 15, 
xii. 3, xiv. 18, xv. 49, vi. 14; I], iii. 3, vii. 8, x. 12, sy., xii.1. And these examples could be 
increased.”’ 


The general Pauline problem he considers to have so far shifted since the 
issue of the preceding edition, that now “ on the one side attempts to distin- 
guish sources pass into one another in rapid succession like kaleidoscopic 


pictures, and on the other side a strong tendency has arisen to bring the 
thought of Paul into the closest pussible connection with the late Jewish 
thought.”’ With neither movement is Prof. Heinrici in sympathy. As to the 
former, especially, he says some things which it would be well for “ critics ”’ 
just now to take to heart. For instance: 


“In this matter, theclogical criticism adopts theses which dominated the philological inves- 
tigation of the past generation, though now, under a deepened apprehension of the nature of tra- 
dition and of the inflexibility of historical facts, they are more and more giving way to the con- 
viction that discrepancies, incongruities, deficient logical constructions, in no wise supply a basis 
for rejections and reconstructions, which, however artful and acute, are not required by histori- 
cal knowledge of the past. For. where lies in the end the standard for these attempts? In- 
structive illustration of this is given by K. Lehrs, whose Horace (1869) is a classical monument of 
the sprightly arbitrariness of a criticism which does not take its start from the transmission. 
‘Turning hither and thither, right and left, within the mountain, as if there was nothing 
behind it, while the goal and prospect lie without,’ this, he intimates, is the so-called ‘ objective 
criticism,’ which is left for the ‘small citizens of tradition.’ Proper criticism must just bring the 
best with it, taste. By the criterion of taste is the original form of works of art to be determined 
(Preface, p. Vv, sg.), and not only of works of art, but of every literary product. Lehrs separates 
here two points of view which only in their conjoint working ‘produce the critical tact which 
does not force upon the material, by clipping and trimming it, the figure which the critic forms 
for himself according to his world-conception, as the garden-artist of the Zop/zeit did with his 
trees, but which wins for itself, by appropriation of the material, feeling and understanding 
for what has actually come into existence. F. A. Wolt's Homeric criticism, Lachmann’s criti- 
cism of the Nibelungenlied, Hofmann-Perlkamp’s hypothetical reconstructions, are examples 
for such superfetation of critical acumen, With equal right Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, 
on account of the gross discrepancies and carelessnesses which Riimelin has pointed out (Reden 
und Aufsitze, 1875, p. 882), may be pronounced a redaction of fragmentary poems, or the mono- 
logue of Faust be distributed to the diverse epochs of the developing Goethe (see the Preface 
to the seventh edition of 1 Corinthians, p. ix). A valuable contribution towards understanding 
the means which are used in the technique of the distinguishers of sources has been made by Car] 
Hesedamm (Mead, Der Romerbricf beurtheilt und geviertheut: eine kritische Untersuchung, 1891).” 
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And then in a note it is added: 


“Very instructive examples for the fact that unity of author and absence of discrepancy in 
contents are not entirely correlated things have been collected by M. A. Jellinek and C. Kraus in 
the dissertation, Widerspriiche in Kunstdichtungen (Zeitschrift fiir ésterr. Gymn., 1893, p. 673- 
716). What high-pitched and refined works of art, however, the distinguishers of sources make 
the New Testament books, is shown by the ‘Redactors’ which they saddle upon them, and 
which like the Deus ex machina juggle a unity out of the membra disjecta.”’ 


How different this sounds from some things we have read of late! For 
instance, this: 


“It is easy for anti-critics to make sport of such work and call it patchwork. They show 
thereby that they have not learned anything since the death of the fragmentary hypothesis. 
This has been the policy of Professors Bissell and Osgood. But theclimax of the opposition to the 
analysis of the Hexateuch has been reached by an ex-Hebrew professor, who prefers the pseudo- 
nym McRealsham under which to throw contempt upon criticism by applying what he thinks 
are its principles in a dissection of the Epistle to the Romans, and by Prof. W. H. Green in his 
analysis of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. By these ventures in criticism, made to ridicule 
hundreds of professional Hebrew scholars, they expose their ignorance, incapacity and imperti- 
nence”’ (Dr. C, A. Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, second ed., p. 138). 


Whatever may be said of the reasoning here, at least the words are strong ; 
and even the sympathetic reader may afk whether, if ‘‘ hundreds of profes- 
sional Hebrew scholars” elect to make themselves ridiculous, they ought to 
complain of being ridiculed. But to return to Dr. Heinrici and some other 
exhibitions of his constructive ‘‘ ignorance, incapacity and impertinence.”’ 
Relatively to the affinities of Paul’s thought, he refers to the attempt he 
made in his own commentary of 1880, 1887, to note Paul’s relation to Hellen- 
ism, and then continues: 


“This has been generally undervalued, not indeed so much by such philologists as concern 
themselves with theological questions as by the theologians, and thatin the interests of emphasis 
on the Pharasaic education of the apostle, the influence of which is exaggerated even to 
separating and opposing the ‘ Pauline Gospel’ and the ‘Gospel of Jesus.’ No doubt the Apostle 
Paul smote his Jewish opponents with weapons which the Pharisee Saul had proved. He uses 
generally the methods of the rabbinical exegesis, when he sees occasion for it. Rom. ix. 10 and 
Gal. iii. 4, for example, contain analogies to the Midrash, which are distinguished only by their 
clearness and sobriety from the acute arbitrariness and fantastic wildness of the Jewish expo- 
sition. But on the whole the language and method of the Pauline epistles and also of most of 
the Catholic epistles (especially James, 2 Peter and Jude) stand much closer to the forms of the 
Cynic-stoic Diatribe than to the irregular rabbinic Dialectic. The taste for parataxes (c. g., I, 
xiii, 4 sq.), for antitheses (e.9., 1, vii, 29 sq.), for erotematic construction (e.g., I, vii, 18 sq.), appeals 
(Rom. ii. 3), sudden transitions (e.g., I, i, 17, ix, 20), points to this. Recent investigations in 
respect to the Diatribe (Wendland and Kern: Beitrdige zur Geschichte der Griech. Phil. und Relig., 
1895, pp. 3-75: ‘Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe ') will bring more and more to light this 
affinity without injury to the originality of the Pauline writings, especially if closer investigation 
is made of the Diatribes of ethical and religious content, which have more the character of 
edifying addresses (p. vi).’’ 


Enough has probably been said to show the breadth of Prof. Heinrici’s 
scholarship and point of view, and, we trust, to draw students of Paul’s 
Epistles to these most instructive commentaries. —— The Lutheran Commen- 
tary. A Plain Exposition of the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament. By 
Scholars of the Lutheran Church in America. Edited by Henry Eyster Jacobs. 
Vol. v: Annotations on the Gospel According to St. John. By Prof. A. 
Spaeth, D.D., Professor of Hermeneutics and New Testament Exegesis, 
Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 12mo, pp. xlvi, 351.—Vol. vii: Anno- 
tations on the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and 1 Corinthians, Clapp. i-vi. By 
Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Lutheran 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 12mo, pp. 408.—Vol. x: Annotations on the 
Epistles to Timothy, Titus and the Hebrews. By Edmund J. Wolf, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Church History and New Testament Exegesis, Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. Andon Philemon. By Edward T. Horn, D.D., Pastor of 
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St. John’s Lutheran Church, Charleston, S.C. 12mo, pp. xii, 519.——Vol. xi: 
Annotations on the General Epistles of James, Peter, John and Jude. By 
Revere F. Weidner, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. viii,380. (New York: 
The Christian Literature Co., 1896 and 1897.) The character of the product. 
justifies the plan proposed in the preparation of this new popular commen- 
tary on the New Testament, if the four volumes which have come to us may 
be considered a fair sample of the series. These volumes at least, while 
naturally exhibiting considerable differences among themselves both in the 
conception and execution of the common task, yet are all that they profess 
to be—‘‘ a plain exposition of the Holy Scriptures’ of the New Testament. 
Prof. Spaeth’s annotations on John are most continuously written, and like 
Bugge’s recent work on John, which Prof. Spaeth admires very much, aim 
not so much at philological or even purely exegetical comment as at ‘‘a 
psychological exposition, which without learned discussions and excursus 
seeks to follow the one continuous thread which runs through the whole Gos- 
pel.” It is a readable and inspiring volume. Those who would fain read 
John’s Gospel with the heart will not be disappointed in approaching it 
through this book. There is a larger display of scholarly discussion in Dr. 
Jacobs’ volume, which follows the apostles’ sentences one by one and seeks 
to bring out their meaning—sometimes, perhaps, a little too minutely for 
the general ends of the commentary. Thus, however, Dr. Jacobs’ notes 
become a contribution to the understanding of the epistles as well as an expo- 
sition to lay readers of their recognized meaning. The minuteness of his exe- 
gesis may be illustrated by his attempt to find a difference between the ‘‘ by 
faith ” and ‘‘ through the faith ’’ of Rom. iii. 830, where he accepts Liddon’s 
distinction turning on the difference between subjective and objective 
faith. We fail to be entirely convinced, however, that there is traceable 
here any tangible distinction in the prepositional ideas ; and, if the article is to 
be pressed, is it not enough to interpret: ‘* He shall justify the circumcision 
out of faith (i. ¢., justification in their case shall be the outcome of faith 
alone and not of works), and the uncircumcision by means ‘of the same faith 
(i. e., the same faith and no other by which the circumcision is justified shall 
be God’s instrument of justification in the case of the uncircumcision also)”? ? 
But it would seem best not to assume a special design even in the case of the 
article here; Paul appears simply to have conceived faith qualitatively as 
he wrote the first phrase and more concretely as he wrote the second,—as, in- 
deed, was inevitable from the progress of thought. This is not to suppose 
that there are ‘‘ accidents’ in Paul’s style: but only that it is a flowing, 
vivid and not overpedantic style. A similar minuteness of comment in an- 
other passage—Rom. iv. 25 (p. 93)—is utilized for some possibly not very safe 
dogmatics. In order to take the preposition d:2 in the two clauses alike, 
Dr. Jacobs expounds that as Christ died because of our trespasses, so he rose 
because of our justification—not in order that we might be justified, but 
because we were already justified: hence Dr. Jacobs infers that ‘* poten- 
tial justification for all men is thus certified to by Christ’s resurrection.” 
But the ‘ potential ” and the “‘all men” are Dr. Jacobs’ words and not 
Paul’s; Paul says that Christ rose again, not for ‘‘ all men’s,”’ but for ‘‘ our ”’ 
justification, and this ‘‘ our ’’ is demonstrably not universal; and not for our 
** potential ” but for our actual justification: and hence he proceeds at once, 
Rom. v. 1, to treat ‘“‘ our” justification as real and to advert to its fruits. 
Refine as we may, if Christ died because of the sins of all men and rose 
because of their justification, in Dr. Jacobs’ sense, then all men are justified 
and the fullest universalism is explicitly taught. . One interesting feature of 
Dr. Jacobs’ commentary is its frequent quotation from some of the older 
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Lutheran expositors who have fallen,as Dr. Jacobs thinks, too much out of 
use. Among these especial praise is given to Baldwin, who was much used by 
Calov, who in turn was much used by Philippi. By the way, the character- 
ization of the several commentators mentioned in the introduction is not 
always easily explicable. Liddon is called ‘‘the greatest Anglican theo- 
logian of this century.’? Of Dr. Charles Hodge it issaid that he ‘‘ represents 
mild Calvinism ;” and certainly this is true, if we are allowed to take the 
adjective as only a fitting designation of the substantive’s essential character 
—all Calvinism is ‘‘ mild.’? But it is misleading if it is meant to imply that 
Dr. Hodge’s Calvinism lacks thoroughness, especially as compared with 
Brown’s, Chalmers’ and Godet’s (who is an out and out Arminian, if ever 
there was one), all of whom are characterized simply as ‘ Calvinistic :” 
neither Moule nor Calvin himself being indicated as Calvinistic at all. It is 
clear at a glance that Dr. Jacobs has made his commentary ‘‘ distinctively 
Lutheran ”’ con amore: on the other hand, Dr. Wolf seems to chafe a bit, in 
undertaking his portion of the work, on account of the ‘* Lutheran impress 
which this commentary is to bear,’”’ and desires his readers to know that he 
feels equally indebted to non-Lutheran as to JLutheran forerunners in the 
preparation of his excellent expositions. We do not ourselves think that a 
distinctively denominational coloring to a work of this sort is objection- 
able; it is indeed unavoidable that one should interpret from his own point 
of view, and those who believe that the Bible teaches Lutheran doctrine can 
scarcely fail to expound it as teaching Lutheran doctrine. We do not even 
complain of an occasional polemic flavor against what is deemed errone- 
ous teaching. What we feel to be open to our criticism is the measure of 
success with which Lutheran peculiarities of doctrine have been drawn from 
the Scripture text or Reformed doctrine has been opposed. We cannot think 
these efforts happy from that point of view. Take, for instance, Dr. Jacobs’ 
comment on Rom. viii. 28 (p. 170), where he introduces a polemic reference 
to ‘efficacious grace,’’ as, indeed, he could scarcely fail to do—for who 
could read “‘ the golden chain ’? without understanding ‘‘ effectual calling ”’ 
to be taught, if we were not warned not to? What Dr. Jacobs tells his 
readers is this: ‘‘ That the call is not in all cases followed by its acceptance, 
is explained by the freedom of man’s will to oppose and shut out the 
grace extended towards him. That the efficacy of the call is in other cases 
manifested in changed lives is due to the workings of divine grace in overcom- 
ing man’s natural resistance. .... As the call is the fruit of the purpose, 
so faith is the fruit of the call, and love the fruit of faith.’? Here is light ! 
Man by his freedom is able to shut out the grace extended towards him: and 
yet grace acts by overcoming man’s natural resistance! But it is not merely 
the logic that is at fault : what on this interpretation becomes of the comfort of 
the passage, to give which was manifestly Paul’s purpose in writing it ? What 
Dr. Jacobs says is this: ‘‘ Man’s comfort and hope rest not, however, upon 
aught that is in him, but in that which is outside of and beyond himself, viz., 
in God’s call, expressive as it is of God’s purpose, ages before the one called 
came into being.” Accordingly he adds: ‘‘ To have the call reach its end in 
faith, . ... one must be predestinated They were foreordained to 
glorification through the call and justification, with all that follows the call 
and conditions justification.”” Here, indeed, is comfort, and it is what Paul 
says. But the comfort is dashed at once by the addition: ‘‘ But it is not 
meant here that all whom He foreknew were foreordained, or all whom He 
called were justified, or all who were at sometime in their lives justified were 
or shall be glorified.” All who enter glory, enter it along this path, but all 
who walk along this path do not enter glory: a warning surely and not an 
assurance—but Paul gives it as an assurance! The straits in which 
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Lutherans find themselves in the face of the predestinarian passages could 
not find a better illustration; unless indeed in such a comment as Prof. 
Weidner gives on 1 Pet. i. 2 (p. 104-108). Here we are told that the foreknowl- 
edge according to which believers are elected is ‘‘a foreknowledge that the 
grace of God offered in Christ Jesus through the call will not be re- 
jected,’ but we are in the same breath told that ‘‘ we must carefully guard 
against the error of supposing that our foreseen faith moved God to predes- 
tinate us to salvation.” ‘‘So far from our faith being the ground of our pre- 
destination,”’ it isjustly added, ‘‘ it has been definitely stated that faith isthe 
result of our election.’? That is to say, God does not predestinate us arbi- 
trarily, but only on the foresight that we will not reject the offered salvation ; 
but He does not predestinate uson the foresight that we will accept it! Dr. 
Weidner appropriately adds: ‘‘ But this is a mystery which we need not 
attempt to fathom, for it is incomprehensible by our finite minds.” Itisa 
pity that this “‘ mystery ’ is introduced into these excellent commentaries, 
which in other points are sober enough. In all the main points of exegesis 
Dr. Weidner’s annotations are a model of sobermindedness. James he un- 
derstands to have been written by the Lord’s brother, before A.D. 50, to the 
Jewish dispersion: 1 Peter to have been written by the apostle from the 
real Babylon about 63 or 64: the genuineness of 2 Peter is defended, and its 
priority to Jude asserted. In this last point, we believe him wrong. Nor do 
we see why he represents the healing promised in James v. 14 as ‘‘ miracu- 
lous.” Nor can we follow him in his method of harmonizing James and Paul 
in the matter of justification by faith. He proceeds on the supposition that 
man may have two justifications—one on believing and the other at the judg- 
ment day; and that Paul refers to the former and James to the latter. It is 
implied of course that the former justification may be lost and may—nay, 
must—be repeated ‘ daily ’’ (p. 52). When he says (p. 20) that Paul does not 
teach that justifying faith must be active, and (p. 50) that God ‘* declared 
Abraham righteous on the ground of his works,’’ he appears to us to go flat 
in the face of plainest Scriptures It is at least clear that this Lutheranism 
holds a different doctrine of justification by faith from. that which was 
announced by Luther and brought out so clearly by Melancthon in the con- 
flict with Osiander; and that such a book as Dr. Bohl’s Von der Rechtferti- 
gung durch den Glauben (cf. this REVIEW, ii, 702), would be a good work to 
circulate among our Lutheran brethren. The Biblical Illustrator, or, An- 
ecdotes, Similes, Emblems, Lllustrations, Expository, Scientific, Geographi- 
eal, Historical and Homiletical, Gathered from a Wide Range of Home and 
Foreign Literature, on the Verses of the Bible. By Rev. Joseph S. Exell, 
M.A. Second Corinthians. 8vo, pp. 542. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897.) At this late date it is unnecessary to do 
more than ¢eall attention to the issue of this new volume of that wonderful 
collectanea which its editor calls The Biblical Illustrator. For former issues 
see this REVIEW, Vol. i, 317, and Vol. iii, 384. The long description on the 
title-page fairly describes the contents; it is a constant source of wonder 
how wide a range of literature has been ransacked and how judiciously the 
extracts have been culled. The result is a homiletical commentary of no 
mean order. ‘Vhe remaining volumes on the New Testament are promised 
shortly.—— Bible Class Primers. Edited by Prof. Salmond, D.D., Aberdeen. 
The Miracles of Our Lord. By the Rev. Prof. Laidlaw, D.D., New College, 
Edinburgh. 32mo, pp. iv, 98. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897.) Bible classes may count them- 
selves very fortunate to have the advantage of instruction in our Lord’s mira- 
cles by Prof. Laidlaw, whose larger book on this subject has become some- 
thing like a classic. The miracles are here arranged, however, in chrono- 
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logical order instead of being grouped as in thelarger book. There isa brief 
introduction treating of the purpose and distribution of the miracles, and 
then each miracle is explained and its lessons expounded. It is a thoroughly 
good book.—— The Story of Jonah in the Light of Higher Criticism. By 
Luther Tracey Townsend, D.D., Author of Credo, etc. 82mo, pp. 119. 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1897.) This little book perpetuates 
the usefulness of an admirable sermon preached by Dr. Townsend on the 
historical credibility of the book of Jonah. With geniality and skill he 
shows step by step the credibility of the several incidents, until he segre- 
gates from them the supernatural occurrences and faces the reader at once 
with the fact that the core of the objection to the historicity of the book of 
Jonah is unwillingness to believe in the purely supernatural. The argu- 
ment is extremely well conducted, and the little book should have a wide 
circulation and can scarcely fail todo much to counteract the impression that 
has been made of late adverse to the historicity of Jonah—bound up though 
this be with the credit of Christ. 


IIIl.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


AOIIA IHS0Y,. SAYINGS OF OUR LorpD. From an Early Greek Papyrus, 
Discovered and Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by BErR- 
NARD P. GRENFELL, M.A., and ARTHURS. Hunt, M.A. With Two 
Plates. London: Published for the Egypt Exploration Fund by Henry 
Froude, Amen Corner, 1897. Pp. 20. 


By the prompt publication of the single leaf of a papyrus book, found by 


them in a rubbish heap on the site of the ancient Egyptian Oxyrhyncus (the 
modern Behnesa) and containing, in whole or in part, eight alleged sayings 
of Jesus, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt happily responded to the general demand 
which reports of their discovery had aroused. Their little book contains col- 
lotype reproductions of the two pages of the leaf, which give a fair idea of 
the condition of the MS., though not sufficiently clear to form a basis for 
independent study of the text. After a brief account of the discovery and 
of the fragment itself, the editors print the text, as they have deciphered it, 
and furnish a translation with notes.: A brief discussion of the fragment 
follows. The character of the writing and the fact that it is a leaf of a 
papyrus book, point to its composition not later than 300 A.D. and not ear- 
lier than 150. The editors provisionally date it about 200 A.D. But they 
think that the character of the Sayings themselves points to a date much ear- 
lier, “‘ when the canonical gospels had not yet reached their preéminent posi- 
tion.” It is argued, however, that the fragment was not copied from any 
Gospel, canonical or other, but gives us an independent collection of Christ’s 
sayings, dating from the close of the first or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. The opinion is expressed that we have here for the first time an 
‘*example of what was meant by the Logia which Papias tells us were com- 
piled by St. Matthew,” though the editors are careful to disclaim any con- 
nection between the fragment and Matthew’s book or Papias’ commentary 
onit. The editors finally are disposed to think that the Sayings of the frag- 
ment, even those which closely correspond to sayings of Jesus in the canoni- 
cal gospels, are not dependent on the canonical gospels, and that they do not 
betray any Gnostic element; but that they take us back to the original tra- 
dition from which the canonical gospels likewise drew. 

It is not our task at present to discuss this interesting fragment or the 
conclusions drawn from it. Our ignorance of the character of the book from 
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which the fragment came is a great obstacle to any positive opinion. The 
motive, if there is any, which characterizes the collection and might lead to 
its source, is yet to be determined. Judging by the canonical gospels, those 
‘*logia’”’ of the fragment which are new do not appear to bear the impress 
of Christ’s manner of speech. While also the term Adéy:a’/yc0d correctly 
describes what the fragment purports to contain, it is somewhat unfortu- 
nate that a title was selected which will no doubt be used to confirm the too 
frequent opinion that a Adycoy was always a didactic utterance without his- 
torical matter, and therefore not applicable to such works as our canonical 
gospels. It should, therefore, be remembered that not the writer of the 
fragment but the editors are responsible for the title. If, however, the frag- 
ment is a disappointment, in view of the exaggerated reports which pre- 
ceded its publication, it awakens keen curiosity to know what other frag- 
ments are to be yet brought forth from the treasures of Egypt and the 
spoils gathered in the British Museum. 
Princeton. G. T. PURVEs. 


GESCHICHTE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN LITTERATUR BIS EUSEBIUS, VON 
ADOLF HARNACK. Zweiter Theil: Die Chronologie. Erster Band: 
Die Chronologie der Litteratur bis Irenzeus nebst einleitenden Unter- 
suchungen. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’ Buchhandlung, 1897. 8vo, pp. 
xvi, 732. 


This second part of the history of early Christian literature is not so 
much a systematic chronology, as chronological prologomena to the history 
of the development of the literature. The author’s express purpose being 
to construct a firm foundation for the third part of his work, both arrange- 
ment of material and criteria of judgment conform to this end. After a 
preliminary discussion of the various chronological sources, first those works 
are considered whose date can be definitely fixed within narrow limits, 
and afterwards those whose date cannot be as yet definitely fixed. With 
the same end of establishing a secure ground-work, internal evidence is used 
infrequently and only with great cautiousness. The result of this unim- 
peachable method should be and is a minimum body of well ascertained 
measuring points. 

The preliminary matter consists of (1) discussions of the chronology of 
Eusebius as found in the Church history and in the Chronicle, and of 
the relation between the two (pp. 3-69); and (2) an exhaustive and 
luminous discussion of the oldest lists of Bishops (pp. 70-2380) in which the 
chronology of the Bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem and (briefly) 
Ceesarea, as well as those of Rome, is considered. A sort of composite 
photograph of the results of this investigation, so far as they are regarded 
as secure, is given on pp. 726-7 where the various Bishops are named in 
chronological order, without regard to their Sees. 

The discussion of the individual works, which follows this preliminary 
matter, although covering only the period to Irenzeus, occupies nearly 500 
pages and yet does not pretend to exhaust the subject. As the author justly 
remarks, a full discussion of all the questions involved would take ten 
times the space, and would swamp the reader. The discussions therefore 
are curtailed in various ways amply described in the preface: those questions 
which have already been fully examined by others are treated in the briefest 
possible manner; in matters of New Testament criticism, wherever there 
has been a practical concensus of German writers on Introduction for the 
last twenty or thirty years, or where Weiss and Jiilicher agree, the point is 
regarded as established, without further investigation, unless it is contra- 
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dicted by the general tenor of the author’s own studies; in respect of the 
Pastoral epistles, the results of Holtzmann and Jiilicher are accepted ; finally, 
in the New Testament literature, all problems (such as those of composi- 
tion) which do not bear directly on the chronological foundation of the lit- 
erary history are neglected. The greater part of the New Testament litera- 
ture thus is not treated in detail, although a few matters, not coming under 
the above heads, such as the dates of the Gospels and the Catholic epistles, 
are, on the other hand, treated with great fullness. 

The concluding matter, in addition to the dates of bishops before men- 
tioned and an index, consists of chronological tables (pp. 717-725) which 
form a most admirable summary of the whole work. 

To many persons the most interesting thing about this work will be its 
general conclusion respecting tradition, Harnack having been led not only 
to regard the oldest literature as genuine and reliable in its main features 
and in the greater part of its details, but to consider the commonly accepted 
chronology as substantially correct. In the whole New Testament, he says, 
there seems to be but one solitary book which may be regarded strictly as a 
pseudonym—that is the Second Epistle of Peter. He also considers the num- 
ber of suppositious, or even interpolated writings ‘like the Pastoral Epis- 
tles,” during the second century as very small, and even such interpolations 
as there are as unimportant. He concludes that the tradition of the pre- 
Catholic period is substantially reliable. Speaking of his position, ‘‘ I do not 
hesitate,” he says, ‘‘ to use the word retrograde, for one should call things 
by their right names, and in the criticism of the sources of early Christian- 
ity we are undeniably on a retrograde movement towards tradition. The 
time will come, and it even now is on the way, when we shall trouble our- 
selves very little about the untangling of the literary-historical problems of 
early Christianity, since the chief matter to be established by such investi- 
gation will be universally accepted, to wit, the substantial correctness of 
tradition save for a few noteworthy exceptions.” 

With Sayce fighting so vigorously for the Old Testament tradition and 
Harnack for the New Testament, no wonder the Conservative is beginning 
to crow a little! There is some danger, however, that he will exult too soon 
and too much—that Parson Jasper will rejoice in it as confirmation of his 
doctrine that ‘‘the sun do move” around the earth. While the return to 
tradition is real and far, it is of course relative and stops short, not only of 
Jasper, but of the average English or American position. If the matter is 
as clear as Harnack thinks it is, and thinks it will appear to everybody 
before long, then, at least, there is not the ghost of place remaining for the 
Tiibingen theories, and the return to tradition, so far as it relates to these 
theories, is practically absolute. The author is uncompromising in closing 
the gap in time which it has been claimed must exist, and to those who have 
difficulty in understanding on naturalistic grounds the involved rapid devel- 
opment of affairs before the year 100 he suggests the analogy of the develop- 
ment in Germany between the years 1517 and 1530, and notes the two factors 
of the intellectual wealth of the age and the power of spiritual (Spiritual ?) 
enthusiasm as the sufficient explanation of all phenomena. But while this 
and much more (e. g., much in Pauline chronology) will be welcomed cor- 
dially by the American traditionalists, there are many matters, such as 
‘later additions ’’ to Matthew, genuine writings of Paul written 59-64 and 
forming the basis of the Pastoral Epistles as written c, 90-110, ‘* not after 
110” for the Gospel and Epistles of John, 100-130 for the Epistle of Jude, 
124-140 for the Epistle of James—which are, for the most part, regarded as 
‘* progressive ’”? from rather than “‘ retrogressive ’’ towards tradition amongst 
us. But notwithstanding this, every one, whatever the degree of his own 
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traditionalism may be, must look with interest at the seemingly indisputable 
general line and succession which is established, and there is much comfort 
for even the most ultra conservative to be culled by searching. 

The following comparison of dates with those of two recent Patrologies 
(Kriiger being perhaps less, and the catholic but scientific Bardenhewer per- 
haps more, traditional than Harnack) will give some sort of an idea of what 
manner of actual agreement there is in the matter of this chronology. Since 
Bardenhewer does not cover the New Testament books, the dates of an early 
‘* Teacher’s Bible ’’ are taken as representing the ordinary Anglo-American 
tradition, although it must be confessed perhaps not the best tradition. 


ESTABLISHED DATEs. 
New Testament Lit. Harnack. Kriiger. ** Teachers.” 
1. Thessalonians, 48-9 (47-8) 54-55 52 
Galatians, 53 (52) ? 55-57 52-3 
1 Corinthians, 53 (52) 56-58 56 
2 Corinthians, 53 (52) 58-60 58 
Romans, 53 (4) (52-3) 59-60 (61) 57-8 
Philippians, 57-9 (56-8) 62-64 62-3 
Philemon, 57-9 (56-8) 62-64 62-3 
Colossians, 57-9 (56-8) 63-64 62 
Ephesians, 57-9 (56-8) ? ? 63-64 61 
Revelation, 93-96 Ist cent. 96 
Acts and Luke, 78-93 +70 63-4 
Mark, 65-70 +70 ? 60-63 
Matthew, 70-75 +70 67-8 


Post-Biblical Lit. Bardenhewer. 
1 Clement, 93-5 +100 93-6 
Hermas, [115-20] 140 139-56 140-155 
Aristo of Pella, 140 150 135-165 
Quadratus , 125-6 ? 125-6 126 
Aristides, 138-61 (138-47) 125-6 (138 ?). 126 (138-161 
Justin Apol., 152-3 150? 1388? +150 
Tatian, 152-3+ 152-172 
Marcion, 144-54 140-54+- 140+ 
Hegesippus, ce 150 +154 (6)  -154 (5) 
Athenagoras, 177-80 177 177 
Theophilus, 181-2 181+ 
Ignatius, Letters -110 105-117 


UNCERTAIN DATEs. 
New Testament Lit. ** Teachers.”? 
Hebrews, 65 (70) -100 81-96 62-3 
Pastoral Epistles, | (‘‘ Urschrift ’’ 59-64) Ist cent. 63-4 
90-110 
James, 110-140 +150 61 


Post-Biblical Lit. Bardenhewer. 
Barnabas, 130-1 —98 96-8 
Didaché, 131-c 160 80-110 ? 
2 Clement, 166-74 +150 
Acta Pauli, 120-170 
Acta Pauli et Thecle, 160-170 
Diognetus, 180-240 c 150? 
Preaching of Peter, c 100-130 (140) 
Gospel of Peter, 110 (100) -130 
Apoc. of Peter, 120-140 (110-160) 
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It is not to be supposed that a work like this can be above criticism. The 
author himself, in a recent number of the Theol. Literaturzeitung, has 
pointed out some oversights. It is likely, too, that the familiar charges 
of over-detail on the one hand and of wordiness on the other, which were 
brought against the History of Doctrine, will be brought, though with even 
less justice, against this book. The works are certainly voluminous, and for 
many purposes the abridgment of the History of Doctrine or a literary his- 
tory of the dimensions of Kriiger are more convenient for use; but it is 
another use: and Harnack has shown by the Abridgment and by the chrono- 
logical tables at the end of this first volume of the Chronology, that he can 
do this kind of thing, too, as well as another, while the kind of a thing that 
he has done in the fuller work he does much better, even if he perhaps over- 
does a little now and then. 

It is possible, of course, that as time goes on the work may perhaps be 
shown to be sometimes, or even often, premature in its judgments or wrong 
in its conclusions; the author, too, may not have investigated all units, of 
the immese mass of material which he uses, with equal attention, but, what- 
ever the defects, some things stand out as positive excellences or gains. (1) 
The author is scientific in his method and patient in detail to the last degree, 
while at the same time he has that instinct for generalization which devotes 
most attention to points which need most and lead to the most—that which 
is the essence of art. (2) The subject is central and vital for the whole his- 
tory of the Church: while chronology and texts are uncertain, scholarship 
goes to waste; when on the contrary any slightest contribution is made to 
these foundations, it is a permanent gain. (3) The author himself feels that 
he has at least simplified the whole matter in general (the data and line) and 
in some individual points ase.g., the Johannine question. Whatever may be 
the final verdict as to the contribution which this work makes to the actual 
simplification of the chronology, it certainly is a most important contribu- 
tion towards simplifying the study of the chronology, both in respect of its 
fuller discussion and of the compact summary contained in the chronological 
tables. To all appearances, however, the author’s claim is just. The whole 
problem has been simplified, and many matters have been established with 
practical certainty. The new contributions to the discussion are consider- 
able, and the whole matter is presented in so clear, well arranged and attrac- 
tive a form as to make of it an invaluable instrument for progressive study 
of the subject. Undoubtedly criticism will be directed at the fundamental 
discussions of the chronology of Eusebius and the lists of bishops, but the 
argument here is convincing and the burden of proof at least rests with the 
negative. Altogether we have in the work a positive contribution to 
knowledge, a notable product of method and industry touched with genius 
and entirely characteristic of the author. 

The observation that Harnack has a literary style is not new, but the fact 
is, nevertheless, strikingly shown in this work, and appears, not only in 
clearness and cogency of statement and an actual charm which gives posi- 
tive interest to things not often made interesting, but especially in the unity 
of design which appears in this volume, resting back as it does on the great 
body of material in the first part and looking forward to the actual goal of 
the literary history in the third, the whole matter being arranged, as has 
been said, not asa thing in itself, but with reference to a whole of which it 
is itself neither head nor center. 

Harnack’s influence in the theological world to-day is undeniable and the 
secret of it a matter of universal interest. He has sometimes been dis- 
missed in characterization, by those not in sympathy with his conclusions, 
as “‘ versatile’ or ‘‘ brilliant ;’’ but the single fact of the unity of design 
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which molds these two cumbersome masses of the first parts of his work 
into limbs and body to support the crowning history of the development of 
the literature, is of itself enough to take away any slur there may be in the 
use of those terms. Method and industry might have gathered and 
arranged very much the same mass of material, and versatility and bril- 
liancy might have accounted for the fascination amid dryness ; but method 
and industry united with artistic power of controlling the unity of a vast 
mass of material, and colored with any degree of brilliancy, is what is com- 
monly known as genius. Altogether it gives one a better idea of the reason 
for Harnack’s unmistakable influence, and gives the notion that this influ- 
ence is not merely the mechanical result of his incessant productivenes or of 
his magnetic influence on his numerous pupils, but that both productiveness 
and personal influence are the legitimate results of an intellectual personal- 
ity, well organized and well nourished, more pehaps of the aggressive than 
of the reflective type, but nevertheless sane enough and compelling. 
Princeton. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 


HIERONYMUS, LIBER DE VIRIS INLUSTRIBUS; GENNADIUS, LIBER DE 
VIRIS INLUSTRIBUS. Herausgegeben von ERNEST CUSHING RICH- 
ARDSON, Universititsbibliothekar in Princeton. DER SOGENANTE 
SOPHRONIUs. Herausgegeben von OSCAR VON GEBHARDT. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1896. Pp. lxxii, 112: xxxiv, 62. 


This is Part 1, of Vol. xiv, of the Zexte und Untersuchungen zur Altchrist- 
lichen Literatur, edited by Drs. Gebhardt and Harnack. Dr. Gebhardt, who 
has already contributed to the series portions of Vols. i, ii and xiii, edits for 
this volume the Greek translation of Jerome’s de Viris Illustribus, ascribed 
to Sophronius. He uses for this purpose a very interesting MS., which it 
appears was used by Erasmus for his edition, but whose existence remained 
thenceforth unknown until Lic. C. A. Bernouilli rediscovered it in the 
library of the University of Basel. But the main portion of the volume 
before us ought to excite sympathetic interest on this side of the Atlantic, 
if for no other reason, at least because of the fact that it represents the 
result of strenuous labors and long travels to European libraries and 
museums by an enthusiastic American scholar. Dr. Richardson has made 
several trips across the Atlantic in order that he might, among other things, 
personally examine and collate the extant MSS. of Jerome’s de Viris Illustri- 
bus and prepare this tract for a fresh edition. Those who are conscious of 
not being competent to form a judgment directly from the results ~ 
forth in this volume, will feel fully assured that the American scl} 
done most thorough work from the very fact that the results of his :abors 
have satisfactorily met the exacting demands of a publication such as the 
Texte und Untersuchungen. We will not undertake just now to do more than 
announce this important work. The author belongs to that class of scholars 
who are never satisfied until they have done all that can be done to furnish 
the public with a perfect piece of work, and who, when they have far tran- 
scended what appear to an average scholar to be the limits of reasonable 
diligence and care, still lament the fact that their work is not quite up to the 
ideals they have entertained for it, but perhaps the best they can do for the 
present. In three chapters of Prolegomena Dr. Richardson sets forth his 
principles of procedure. In the first of these he gives a description of the 
manuscripts and a classification of them according to their affinities. In 
the second he cites the other witnesses to the text, and in the third he fur- 
nishes an account of the printed editions and the history of the text. Then 
follows the text as wrought by himself, first, of Jerome’s tract, and secondly, 
of Gennadius’s version of it. 

Chicago, Ill. A. C. ZENOs. 
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THE AGE OF THE CRUSADES. By JAMES M. LuDLOwW, D.D., L.H.D. 
New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1896. Pp. xiii, 389. 


“ After the lapse of eight hundred years, the story of the Crusades still 
furnishes the most fascinating, if not the most instructive, pages of Chris- 
tian history,”—so Dr. Ludlow begins his Introduction. The story loses 
nothing of its inherent fascination from his way of telling it. So brief a 
narrative as this is of a long and crowded period must be a synopsis. And 
the writer who undertakes such a narrative is in danger either of producing 
an abstract historical essay or of filling his pages with statements of fact too 
short and bald to awaken the reader’s interest. But Dr. Ludlow knows 
that history is not discussion but narration, and, skort as his chapters on 
large subjects under his general theme necessarily are, he succeeds in mak- 
ing them substantial with information, and in making them interesting by a 
vivid style and through his fine sense of dramatic values. The book contains 
no better or better written chapters than those which introduce the Cru- 
sades by presenting ‘‘the conditions of life and thought in the eleventh 
century, which facilitated or prompted the great movement,’’ as the state of 
society, the institution of chivalry, the feudal system, etc. No better brief 
history of the Crusades, so far as I know, has been written in English. 

Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


DER STUNDISMUS IN RUSSLAND. Studie und Erinnerung von HERMANN 
DALTON. Giitersloh, 1896. 


This brochure on the Stundists is very timely and interesting. Its author 
was for more than thirty years pastor of the large German Reformed Church 
in St. Petersburg and superintendent of the Reformed Church of Russia. 
He is also the historian of the Reformed Church of Russia. He therefore 
speaks on this subject with authority. He makes it interesting by giving 


personal experiences in connection with the origin of Stundism as it 
started in connection with the Reformed Church at Rorschach near 
Odessa. He then describes the break of the Stundists with the Greek 
Church, their later separation into two parties, a Baptist and a non-Baptist, 
and also their persecutions. His book, however, is not limited to the Stund- 
ists, but speaks of the subject broadly as one among many other signs 
in Russia—an idea which he previously brought out in a pamphlet published 
some years ago on The Evangelical Tendencies in Russia. In his Stundismus 
he describes the significance of Tolstoi’s work, the Rascolnik movement and 
the Radstock and Pashkoff movement, all of them in Russia. The book is 
probably the most complete survey of the evangelistic Protestantism of 
Russia. Compared with Prof. G. Godet’s excellent pamphlet on the Stundists 
which created so much interest in French Switzerland, this covers a larger 
field and has perhaps less of French picturesqueness, but is more thorough, 
having been written by an eye-witness. It should have an English transla- 
tion that Americans may know the sufferings of these Russian martyrs of 
a movement born out of the Reformed and Presbyterian family of Churches. 
Reading. JAMES I. GOOD. 


THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY: ITS HISTORY AND STANDARDS. Being 
the Baird Lectures for 1882. By ALEXANDER F. MITCHELL, D.D., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History, St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews; Joint Editor of Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, 
Minutes of the Commission of the General Assembly, etc. Second Edition, 
Revised by the Author. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, etc., 1897. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 539. 
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THE WESTMINSTER SHORTER CATECHISM. Adopted by the General 
Synod of New Yorkand Philadelphia, 1788. With Proofs from the Scrip- 
tures, authorized by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. 8. A., 1894; and an Analysis. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, etc., 1897. 16mo, pp. 46. 


THE WESTMINSTER SHORTER CATECHISM. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, ete., 1897. 32mo, pp. 31. 


These three reprints represent the beginnings of the provision making by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication to meet the demand which will be 
raised, by the celebration this year of the 250th anniversary of the comple- 
tion of the Westminster Standards, for editions of these standards and infor- 
mation about their formulation, contents and history. Along with them 
should be named also the excellent new edition of The Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. (issued in 1896), containing not only the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms (as in use in a slightly amended 
form in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.), with the recently revised 
proof texts, but also the other parts of the Constitution of that Church. 
The new issue of the Shorter Catechism has, of course, nothing to distin- 
guish it from former issues except its excellent type, (which distinguishes to 
the eye not only the questions and answers but also the Biblical words in- 
corporated in the text.) and the historical note on the title-page, (which recites 
the dates of the completion, approval and adoption of the Catechism). The 
new issue of the Catechism with proofs differs from the old edition to which 
it corresponds doubtless only in the substitution of the new for the old proof 
texts. Both ought to pass into immediate use throughout all our churches. 

It is to be hoped also that the new edition of Dr. Mitchell’s history of the 
Westminster Assembly will come into large use during the current year. It 
is almost impertinent to say of such a book at this late date that it is a model 
book of its kind; and that those who have not read it will find their profit in 
doing so at once. A portion of it was first delivered as the ‘ Elliott Lec- 
tures’? at the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, in 1880; these 
lectures, enlarged, were then given as the ‘*‘ Baird Lectures’’ for 1882, and 
were published in London by James Nisbet & Co. in 1883. A number of 
copies of the imported sheets were bound up with a new title-page and issued 
with its imprint by the Presbyterian Board in 1884. The book at once took 
its rank as the most trustworthy and sympathetic account of the Westmin- 
ster Standards in existence, and rapidly ran out of print. The public is to 
be congratulated that Dr. Mitchell has permitted himself to be persuaded 
by the Board to revise the text and allow a new edition to be issued to meet 
the present demand. The revision does not much alter the text. A phrase 
is more felicitously turned here or rendered a shade more exact or emphatic 
there; a few additional references are added in the notes; and a few 
additional citations and remarks incorporated in them: that is about 
all. But so good a book needed only these little touches of betterment; 
and the thing to be grateful for is that it is now in this revised shape 
once more placed within the reach of the public in a form which for 
mechanical excellence does great credit to the Board, and certainly in 
no way falls behind the original English edition. It is to it that those 
will need to go who wish to know how our Standards arose and what they 
really are; how the best thought of the best age of English Protestantism 
was poured into them ; how fully and genially they represent the consensus 
of Reformed theological thought in its most complete and most catholic 
form; and how their very possession differentiates the fortunate churches 
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which have inherited them as those best furnished for the word and work of 
the Christian life and the Christian propaganda. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


A Short History of the Italian Waldenses, Who have Inhabited the Valleys 
of the Cottian Alps. From Ancient Times to the Present. By Sophia V. Bom- 
piani, Author of Italian Explorers in Africa. Pp. vi, 175. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1897.) Madame Bompiani undertakes the rather auda- 
cious task of stemming the tide of expert opinion in the matter of the origin 
and early history of the Waldenses. It has been held by recent scholars 
almost unanimously that the tradition connecting this evangelical Church 
with the ancient Church and with apostolic times was unfounded; and that the 
Waldenses originated with Peter Waldo, in the twelfth century. As against 
this belief, the Waldenses themselves hold and claim that the tradition bind- 
ing them with the primitive Church is well supported. The author takes 
sides with them and rehearses the considerations which should weigh against 
the findings of recent historical scholarship. On examining these considera- 
tions, however, we cannot say that they areconvincing. Madame Bompiani 
is compelled to amalgamate the Albigenses, Claudians, Leonists and in fact 
all the dissenting evangelical bodies that antedate Peter Waldo into one con- 
tinuous and unified Church in order thus to establish an antecedent to the 
Waldenses. But this procedure is contrary to all that is known of these 
bodies. Each of them has a separate and independent origin. They may 
come into sympathetic contact with one another, but they are in no sense a 
single Church, and therefore cannot be the Waldensian Church of the period 
preceding Waldo. But, though the author’s argument for the apostolic origin 
of this people is weak, her portraiture of the history of the Waldenses after 
the days of Waldo is vivid and full of interest. Thestory of their sufferings and 
heroic deeds is told with great skill and in a style designed to interest the lay 
reader.—A History of Anti-Pedobaptism from the Etise of Pedobaptism to 
A.D. 1609. By Albert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church 
History in MacMaster University, Toronto, Canada. Pp. xii, 414. (Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1897.) Dr. Newman’s con- 
tribution to the American Church History Series on the Baptists in the 
United States has placed him in the front rank as a specialist in his chosen 
field. It was a judicial as well as a judicious piece of work. The scope and 
purpose of that work, however, did not allow the author to go very far back 
of the American period of his subject. In the present volume he undertakes 
an investigation into the early history of the Baptists in general. The title 
of his book is carefully chosen and framed together. It puts opposition to 
the baptism of infants at the centre of the system of tenets held by Baptists. 
All other distinctive doctrines and practices are in the background. Its dis- 
integrating individualism, its austere formalism in insisting on one particular 
mode of observing an external ordinance as absolutely essential, its attitude 
towards the State, the many details in which its adherents have fallen apart 
from one another, all sink into insignificant places. It isopposition to infant 
baptism that stands at the root of the system. And of opposition to infant 
baptism Dr. Newman proposes to give the history from “ the origin of Pedo- 
baptism to A.D. 1609.”” Thus the title suggests at the very outset the idea 
that infant baptism had an origin separate from baptism in general. This 
suggestion, which the Baptist reader would naturally accept asa settled fact, 
is, however, a matter of opinion and a point in dispute between Pedubaptists 
and Anti-Pedobaptists, and it behooved Dr. Newman to trace infant baptism 
to its alleged origin and to show the conditions and causes out of which it arose. 
To a reader unacquainted with the details of the controversy between Bap- 
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tists and Anti-Pedobaptists the mere naming of the ‘“‘origin of Pedobap- 
tism ” brands that practice as something posterior to and perhaps unwar- 
ranted by the primitive and apostolic teaching. And undoubtedly this is the 
view taken by Dr. Newman and the Baptists. But it is certainly within the 
rights of the unsophisticated reader to ask for the evidence of this posterior 
origin of the baptism of infants. Instead of evidence, Dr. Newman sum- 
marily asserts that a large number of errors had crept into the apostolic 
teaching as early as the opening years of the second century, and among 
them the practice of baptizing the children of believers. But for this asser- 
tion he cites no particle of testimony, either documentary or even inferential. 
If the author, however, has allowed his Baptist prejudices to carry him be- 
yond the bounds of sound historiography at this initial though critical stage 
of his task, he quite redeems himself later as he enters the real origin of Anti- 
Pedobaptism during the Reformation period. With the true and accurate 
instincts of the historian he examines the alleged connections of Reformation 
Anabaptism with the medieval antecedents with which it has often been 
associated and rejects the reality, or at any rate the radical importance of such 
connections. He finds Anti-Pedobaptism growing out of the new study of 
the Bible at the age of the Reformation. Of course he fails to see that the kind 
of Bible study which led to this result was the narrow and literalistic study 
which shuts off all light from contemporary and succeeding history, and 
limits the range of the student to the mere words of Scripture. Never- 
theless the author is correct in locating modern Anti-Pedobaptism in the 
luxuriance of side growths that accompanied and followed the great Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. He is also correct in presenting incidentally, 
as he does, the evolution of the Baptist system from crude beginnings to its 
present rationalized and consistent form. Thesystem did not at first include 
the article of immersion, as Dr. Whitsitt rightly contends, nor did it involve 
the departure from the ancient symbolism of baptism as significant of cleans- 
ing and the adoption of burial as its true symbolism. In these matters it 
appears from Dr. Newman’s work that the system has been gradually 
forming. Wherever the testimony of history is unmistakable, the author 
unhesitatingly and unambiguously follows the evidence without regard to 
the consequences to his cherished system. The result is that the volume 
constitutes exceedingly interesting and instructive reading.— Martin 
Luther. By Gustav Freytag. Translated by Henry E. O. Heinemann. 
Pp. vi, 130. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1897.) The 
aim of the author is so to present the character and services of Luther 
that even those who have been in deadly conflict with his ideas may realize 
his greatness as a man and recognize the value of his labors as a Reformer. 
Roman Catholicism owes much to him for the puritication and crystalliza- 
tion of its creed and life. The counter-reformation which saved Catholicism 
from complete collapse would not have been undertaken but for Luther. 
Romanism therefore might well acknowledge its indebtedness to the great 
Reformer. But in the hope that Luther will meet with such a recognition 
at the hands of Romanists we fear the author is oversanguine. The gulf 
between Protestantism and Catholicism is wider and deeper and more pro- 
lific in prejudices than Freytag seems to think. Aside from this aim, how- 
ever, this compact and spirited presentation of Martin Luther’s work and 
character fits admirably into a vacant place in the Luther literature of the 
age. Kostlin’s great biography is far too elaborate and full of detail to 
render the rapid, picturesque and yet truly philosophical sketch by Freytag 
entirely unnecessary. In fact many a lay reader will be led to the study of 
KOstlin’s work easier through a perusal of this volume than directly.—— 
Philipp Melanchthon und das Gesetz Moses. Auch ein Wort zum 16, Februar 
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1897. Von Dr. th. Adolf Zahn. Pp. 16. (Giitersloh : Druck und Verlag von 
C. Bertelsmann, 1897.) Philip Melanchthon: Scholar and Reformer. By 
John DeWitt, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 25. (Richmond, Va.: Whittet & Shepper- 
son, 1897.) In connection with the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Melanchthon, which was so widely celebrated both on this continent and 
in Germany, many addresses and essays have been published, of which the 
above have reached our hands. The celebration does not fill the heart of 
Dr. Zahn with good cheer. He cannot see the propriety of such a celebra- 
tion in Germany where religious and theological thought has drifted so far 
from the Reformer’s standpoint. Especially the attitude of the Halle- Wit- 
tenberg theologians of to-day—the successors of Melanchthon and Luther in 
the university where these labored—appears incongruous. Profs. Beyschlag, 
Kautzsch, Loofs and even Kiihler and Haupt have to Dr. Zahn’s way of 
thinking abandoned Melanchthon’s views, especially on the nature and 
authority of Scripture, and given over the objective rule of faith so dear to 
the Reformer. The brochure is written from a point of view from which 
the theological horizon is gloomy and dark without the slightest rift in the 
clouds. Altogether different, both in spirit and method, is the address of 
Prof. DeWitt, delivered in the chapel of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
on the occasion of the Melanchthon celebration at that institution, pub- 
lished as an article in the Presbyterian Quarterly, for July, 1897, and 
reprinted for a wider circle of readers in pamphlet form. Dr. DeWitt, ina 
calm and judicial spirit, reviews the labors of the scholar of the Reformation 
and successfully leads his hearers and readers to do honor to one to whom 
honor was due for talents properly used in the service of devout scholarship 
and evangelical theology. Without losing sight of those peculiarities of 
view which prevent Calvinistic thinkers from unqualifiedly indorsing 
Melanchthon’s theology, Dr. DeWitt in glowing words of admiration sets 
forth the life and labors of the genial scholar and Reformer.—Philip Jacob 
Spener. By Marie E. Richard.— Augustus Hermann Francke and His 
Work. By Marie E. Richard. Pp. 154. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society, 1897.) The lives of the two great leaders of German Pietism 
herein narrated are little known in this country. The author has therefore 
rendered a real service to the study of the history of the great movement led 
by Spener and Francke in putting forth these compact and comprehensive 
biographies. She traces the careers of the men carefully and gives the facts 
in each case with a reasonable degree of fullness. A Jittle more generaliza- 
tion, indicating to the reader the distinctive characteristics of the Pietists 
and of Pietism and setting forth these two leaders as the apostles of 
the spiritual life, would have added materially to the value of the manual. 
——Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England. By George Leon 
Walker, D.D. Pp. 208. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1897.) The five 
chapters of this volume were delivered as lectures on the Carew foundation 
at Hartford Theological Seminary. This fact, however, has had only a 
slight and imperceptible influence on either the form, the matter or the 
method of treatment. Dr. Walker’s style combines qualities which render 
it equally effective as the vehicle of thought in either the lecture or essay 
form. Itis unexcelled by that of any other writer of our acquaintance in 
the happy presentation of difficult and complicated subjects, with a certain 
crystalline clearness which even if not always successful in disposing of the 
difficulty, satisfies the reader or hearer that he has made some progress 
towards a full understanding of the subject. The phrase ‘‘ some aspects 
of ’’ in the title enters a modest disclaimer of any pretense at the exhaustive 
treatment of the religious life of New England. And yet the author has 
traced the movement of religious thought from the days of the Puritans 
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and Pilgrims to the present generation in a rapid but connected sketch. He 
does not as a historian enter into polemics. On the contrary, he endeavors 
to take as sympathetic a view as possible of all departures from the historic 
continuity of New England thought. But one feels that were he to enter 
the lists against any so-called ‘‘ new departure ’’ he would deal some telling 
blows on his opponents. —— The Covenanter, the Cavalier and the Puritan. 
By Oliver Perry Temple, for Twelve Years one of the Equity Judges of Ten- 
nessee. Pp. xii, 260. (Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company, 1897.) The 
Puritans and the Cavaliers have between them shared the honor of giving 
the American people its institutions and tendencies. It is true it has been 
well known to all careful students of history that a third element has 
deserved a share of this honor for contributions equal in amount and impor- 
tance to those of the two already named; but the circle of appreciative stu- 
dents of history is small, and the public at large, which gets its ideas from 
popular speakers and writers, has missed the true situation and negatively 
at least done injustice to the Scotch-Irish or Covenanter element in the his- 
tory of this nation. Having come to realize this state of affairs, Judge 
Temple, of Tennessee, writes the above volume to set forth the services ren- 
dered by the Covenanters in the early history of the country. He surveys 
the above field with a fair and judicial eye and calls attention to the large 
Scotch-Irish immigration as it took possession of certain portions of the 
country, and the vast influence which emanated from these regions. It isa 
treatise that ought to secure a large number of readers. Princeton College 
Administrations in the Eighteenth Century. By John De Witt, Class of 1861, 
Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. (Reprinted from THE PREs- 
BYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, for July, 1897.) This essay is calcu- 
lated to satisfy the interest aroused by the recent sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion of the historic college at Princeton. At the same time it is a contribu- 
tion to the history of the Presbyterianism of the eighteenth century, and 
therefore possesses a more permanent value than that growing from the sat- 
isfaction of an interest growing out of a special occasion.——Origin and 
Annals of the ‘Old South”? First Presbyterian Church and Parish in New- 
buryport, Mass., 1746-1896. Edited by Horace C. Hovey, D.D., Pastor. 
Published for the Society by a Committee. Pp. 223. (Boston: Damrell & 
Upham, 1896.) The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of any Presbyterian church cannot but be an occasion 
full of interest and suggestiveness. The date to which such a cele- 
bration carries us back is in the period of the first disruption of the 
Church and closely follows the “ great awakening ’’ which brought George 
Whitefield across the ocean. This church particularly is more intimately 
related to Whitefield’s work than many others. The addresses and record 
of proceedings of the celebration have been collected and edited by the pres- 
ent pastor of the church, the Rev. Horace C. Hovey, D.D., whose own 
address constitutes the principal part of the volume. As the volume con- 
tains a considerable number of historical items never before given to the 
public it ought to take a place among the sources for the history of American 
Presbyterianism. The Supremacy of Peter ; or, Did Christ Establisha Pri- 
macy in the Church? By Moses Eastman Kellogg. Pp. 290. (Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Review and Herald Publishing Company.) Thisisa specimen of the 
controversial use of history. The author is fully persuaded that the Roman 
Catholic claims for the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome over the whole 
Church is founded neither on explicit statements of Scripture, nor on the 
natural and historical development of what is implicit. He therefore exam- 
ines history with a view to disproving the validity of such claims. He is 
thus led to show that neither Christ nor the apostles set up an earthly head- 
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ship to the Church; that the papacy arose out of conditions and thoughts 
purely human, that it attained a high degree of power, but began to decline 
and finally lost a large share of its authority in recent years with the surren- 
der of its temporal power. These are familiar conclusions, and yet their 
reassertion may not be altogether unnecessary or uncalled for considering the 
unceasing aggressiveness of those who believe in the claims of Rome in 
pressing those claims and their earnest endeavors to enforce them with his- 
torical proofs.—— The Christian Publisher: Life and Work of Robert Carter. 
By Annie Carter Cochran. Pp. x, 250. (New York: American Tract 
Society.) This biography of the well-known and much loved Robert Carter 
is areprint of a work published by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. soon after 
the decease of Mr. Carter. It was written for the narrow circle of relatives 
and intimate friends who were most profoundly interested in its subject. 
That a second edition of the work should be called for and put forth by the 
American Tract Society is surely a sign of appreciation on the part of the 
public not only of the life and influence of the devout publisher, but also of 
the simplicity and charm with which the story of that life is told in these 
pages. We wish even a wider circulation to the book than it has had thus 
far.— Uncle John Vassar ; ov, The Fight of Faith. By Thomas E. Vassar, 
D.D. Preface by Andrew A. Bonar, D.D. Introduction by Adoniram J. 
Gordon, D.D. Pp. iv, 258. (New York: American Tract Society.) This 
is a biography of an earnest and devout man who would not be satisfied until 
he had done all that was possible to him to communicate to others the knowl- 
edge and joy of salvation through Christ which had filled his own soul. It 
is gratifying to see that it has met with an appreciative reception from the 
public, and that this second edition of it has been called for.—History of 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ. By Rev. Daniel Berger, D.D. 
Pp. xiv, 682. (Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Publishing House, W. J. 
Shuey, Publisher, 1897.) This is in a certain sense the official history of the 
denomination founded by Otterbein. Three times before has the history of 
the Church of the United Brethren been written. First in 1841 by Spayth, 
giving a reasonably full account of the life of the denomination up to 1825, 
but a cursory one from that date to 1841; second in 1850 by Hanby supple- 
menting Spayth’s work to 1841 and continuing the narrative to 1850; and 
third in 1861 by Lawrence, who began with the foundation of the Church and 
brought his history down to the date of writing. Dr. Berger was desig- 
nated by the General Conference of 1893 to rewrite this history, bringing it 
through the thirty and more years that have elapsed since Lawrence’s work 
appeared. In undertaking this task, Dr. Berger aims at thoroughness. He 
divides his work into four parts. The first is history proper, and is subdi- 
vided into six periods, in which the whole life of the denomination is ade- 
quately set forth; the second part describes the various departments of 
work in their origin and development as well as in their present workings ; 
the third traces the growth of the Conferences of the Church ; and the fourth 
gives the data for forming an estimate of its present status and resources 
from statistical tables. The author appends biographical notes to the purely 
historical part of the work, and these, with the excellent illustrations inserted, 
adapt the volume admirably for use by the public at large. 
Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 


IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE DIVINE SACRIFICE. A Study in Evangelical 
Belief, with some conclusions touching life. By CHARLES CUTHBERT 
HALL, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The personal equation is of considerable importance in estimating the true 
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character and bearing of an author’s literary work. It is our misfortune 
to know almost nothing of the writer of this book, beyond what we gather 
from the title-page. We observe that he is the pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church, and that he holds an important place in the city where he resides. 
From the confidence and vigor with which he sets forth his views, and the 
copiousness and earnestness of his style, we judge him to be a man of con- 
siderable popular power. From internal marks, we are inclined to think 
that the chapters of this volume were originally a series of homiletical discus- 
sions which, after some revision, have been given to the world for more per- 
manent preservation. 

The author’s laudable aim, as he informs us, is ‘‘ to state, in the terms of 
modern thought, the glorious Gospel of the blessed God.’’ In this statement 
‘*the terms of modern thought” are quite apparent, but the glorious Gospel 
in its purity is not so easily discerned. The views set forth are certainly not 
those of the Presbyterian Church, or of the Creeds of Christendom. This 
may not be a sufficient reason why the author should not embrace them, but 
it manifestly lays upon him the obligation of seeing that his new structure 
has its foundations securely laid. The book claims to rest on three assump- 
tions, ‘the Authenticity of the Scriptures, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the Godhead of Christ.””> We naturally expect a divine who accepts the 
Authenticity and the Inspiration of the Scriptures in the ordinary sense, or 
in any sense which makes them a rule of faith, to attempt to show that views 
taught by him which diverge widely from the sentiments of the Christian 
world, are grounded upon a careful exegesis of the Word of God. This ex- 
pectation is ignored in the volume before us. The exegetical element is 
conspicuously absent, and in the rare instances in which the author has 
attempted to introduce it, he has shown no special aptitude for the work. 
What commends itself to him as right and proper appears to be his rule of 
faith. 

But not only does our author shun exegesis as a basis for his distinctive 
teaching, but he appears to labor under some kind of inability to state fairly 
and accurately the views of those who have the misfortune to differ from 
him. His representations of the views of opponents seldom rise above the 
rank of caricatures, and sometimes fall below the degree of accuracy essen- 
tial to a good caricature. Justice as believed in by his opponents is 
‘*revenge,”’ its infliction of penalty involves ‘“‘a sanguinary and vindictive 
temper.’? The eternal decree of God sustains the same relation to holy and 
sinful acts. Calvinism, of course, is fatalism. He-can even allow himself 
to speak of some who hold “an indiscriminate Providence,’ dealing .... 
‘* profligacy as well as piety ”’ (p. 224). But while the author of this volume 
is constantly holding up to reproach the views of those who differ from him, 
he seems to lack the moral courage to specify definitely the parties assailed. 
We are left to discover as best we can the target aimed at. But the careful 
reader will soon learn that evangelical religion in general and Calvinism in 
particular are his pet aversions. 

The Atonement properly occupies a very large place in this book. Indeed 
the Atonement and certain of its implications are its leading themes. The 
thesis of the opening chapter is ‘‘ the Atonement not the cause of God’s love, 
but love the cause of the Atonement.”? He quotes some rhetorical language 
which he construes as teaching the opposite views ; and he infers that these 
nameless authorities regarded ‘*God as the terrible punisher of sin,’’ and 
believed that Christ had to interpose to make God love men (p. 10,11). This 
idea he turns over constantly in his volume, sometimes in language scarcely 
worthy of a Christian man (vide p. 166). The new light which shines in 
this volume upon the world is due, he informs us, to ‘‘ an attempt begun long 
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since in the writer’s private study of the Word, and for the sake of satisfying 
the hunger of his own heart, and continued in the larger hope of helping 
others” (p. 5). It need scarcely be said to anyone having even a slight 
acquaintance with theological literature, that this discovery now given to 
the world with such paternal affection, has been a commonplace of evan- 
gelical theology for centuries. To ask our author to go no farther afield, 
had he, in his earnest search after truth, looked into Dr. A. A. Hodge’s 
Outlines of Theology (p. 406), he would have found his new discovery set 
forth in terms which show that, however new it may have been to him, it 
was quite familiar to others. And had he even turned to his ‘* Shorter Cate- 
chism,’’ he might have learned that it is no novelty to hold that the entire 
work of Christ, including his Atonement, sprang from God’s eternal purpose 
of love. It is really a pity that this good man’s “ heart hunger ”’ was so long 
unsatisfied, when such ample provision for it was close at hand. Dr. Hall 
asserts that ‘‘many seem to experience no difficulty in holding that the 
Atonement is the cause of God’s love ” (p. 14); but who they are he does not 
indicate. All we can say is that we have encountered no evangelical Chris- 
tian, of ordinary intelligence, who would not regard such a statement of his 
views as a libel. Socinians have long been in the habit of charging the 
Catholic doctrine of the Atonement with such consequences, but we scarcely 
expected to find a Presbyterian divine aiding and abetting them in the mis- 
representation. He, at least, should know that the uniform doctrine of 
evangelical Christians has been that, while an Atonement is necessary to 
make it consistent with the divine character and perfections to pardon sin 
and save sinners, love alone prompted God to provide an Atonement as the 
fitting channel through which His grace may flow forth to save the lost. 

In this chapter, he introduces his doctrine of the Fatherhood of God which 
he evidently regards as a thing to conjure with. ‘‘The calm study of the 
Scriptures,’’ he says, ‘‘ appears to justify not only, but to require a belief in 
the Fatherhood of God toward all men, the smallest and the most devil-pos- 
sessed ’’ (p. 19). The study which resulted in this finding may have been 
very calm and satisfactory, but it has left no footprints on these pages by 
which we can trace its course. The New Testament speaks distinctly of a 
Fatherhood of God in relation to believers. They are described as born of 
God, and are said to have received the adoption of sons. But so far as we 
are aware, the New Testament nowhere teaches in definite terms a Father- 
hood of God in reference to * the most devil-possessed.”” The most that any 
exact student of Scripture will claim is that there are passages which seem 
to involve what is equivalent to a general Fatherhood. But when this is 
acknowledged, it is still necessary to show what are the precise ideas covered 
by this Fatherhood, when predicated of all sortsof men. This, Dr. Hall has 
never attempted. He assumes that the phrase is not only Scriptural but 
that it means exactly what he is pleased to regard as its meaning, and that 
all the teachings of Scripture which look in another direction must either be 
ignored or brought into harmony with it. We venture to think that the 
general Fatherhood of God is a phrase of such uncertain Biblical authority 
and of such indefinite meaning, that if we use it at all, we must construe it 
in harmony with what the Scriptures teach in reference to the intrinsic ill- 
desert of sin, the penal and vicarious sufferings of Christ, and the attributes 
and purposes of God, instead of attempting to invert the process. 

The doctrine of the Atonement taught by this volume is rather perplexing. 
It may be our fault. But we confess that after the most careful effort 
to understand it, the only thing that is clear to us about it is its obscurity. 
The author’s mind seems to vacillate between a view which has, no doubt, 
come down to him from his “ ancestral faith,’? and another more consistent 
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with the general teaching of this volume. It is quite evident that he rejects 
the penal and substitutionary character of Christ’s sufferings and death. 
His work is not a satisfaction to the divine justice for the sins of men. 
That would be what he calls ‘“‘a vindictive atonement ”’ (p. 165). It would 
reveal on God’s part a ‘‘sanguinary and vindictive temper,” and would 
exhibit a spirit of ‘‘ revenge.’’ All the ordinary objections urged by Unitar- 
ians and their sympathizers against the expiatory view of the Atonement 
are marshalled by him with sympathetic care, and are pronounced ‘‘ unan- 
swerable, if the Bible can only be regarded as teaching that the Father is 
appeased by the death of His Son” (p. 74). But when that doctrine is 
rejected, we are assured that “there is no longer any occasion to call in 
question the morality of God in exacting suffering from an innocent Being 
to satisfy the anger stirred by the sins of the guilty’ (p. 75). If this view, 
which pervades the volume is correct, then the penalty of sin can in no case 
fall except on those who have sinned and the innocent can, in no instance 
be permitted or made to suffer in the room of the guilty. In one word, an 
atonement in the ordinary sense of the term is inconceivable. 

Had our author stopped at this point, we would have felt no difficulty in 
determining his theological whereabouts. He appears, however, to advance 
farther, but we fear the advance is only apparent. Weare given to under- 
stand that the Atonement does something for us. God has before Him an 
ideal of blessedness for the human race which He desires them all to attain, 
and by means of Christ’s atonement he creates a redeemed condition of the 
fallen race, ‘‘ in which the attainment of the divine ideal is made at least a pos- 
sibility for each member of the race ” (p. 58). He asks, ‘‘ How and in what 
sense does the sacrifice of Christ atone for sin’ (p. 80)? The answer is that 
‘*it meets, on behalf of a beloved and sinful race, that necessary moral 
demand in the Nature of God, the righteous, for the judgment and condem- 
nation of sin ’’ (p. 80). Weare further taught that ‘‘ the death of Christ is 
God’s condemnation of sin. Christ becoming obedient unto death, therein 
consents to the law of righteousness in God’s Nature which condemns sin ”’ 
(p. 81). What needs to be cleared up here is, how “ the law of righteousness, 
which condemns sin,’’ came to apply in the case of the Godman who, accord- 
ing to our author, had no sin either personal or imputed. Dr. Hall asserts 
that in view of the work of Christ, ‘‘ no obstacle now remains in the path of 
forgiveness but one—the will of each individual man” (p. 92). But how it 
is so, he has not shown. If we accept the expiatory view of Christ’s death, 
and believe that He by the Father’s appointment and by His own choice 
entered into such relations to His people that He could act as their represent- 
ative and substitute, and that in this capacity he did in their stead endure 
the penalty of the law they had violated, and did thus “ bear their sins in his 
own body on the tree,” it is quite evident that sin was condemned in the 
death of Christ, for its penalty fellon Him. The innocent did so enter into 
the lot of the guilty that He took their place in enduring the penal evils due 
to them for their sins. This certainly is what the Scriptures seem to teach, 
what the awakened conscience demands, what the Church universal holds 
and what Dr. Hall seems, at times, to delude himself into believing can be 
held in connection with the system set forth in this volume. He speaks 
freely of ‘‘ the wrath of God against sin as an intolerable condition in the 
universe, calling on moral grounds for its condemnation in the punishment 
of those who commit it” (p. 75). This looks promising, and seems to pre- 
pare the way for the acceptance of a work of expiation which in some true 
sense did meet this demand upon moral grounds for the condemnation and 
punishment of sin, by the endurance of its penalty by the sinner’s substitute. 
But when Dr. Hall repudiates the possibility of a substitution of the inno- 
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cent for the guilty, even where the innocent freely consents, it must be 
apparent that in associating the penalty of human sins with the death of 
Christ, or in speaking of our sins being condemned in the cross of Christ, he 
uses the words in some occult sense or he repeats without definite meaning 
phrases inherited from his ‘‘ ancestral faith.” 

It is much easier to learn what Dr. Hall denies than what he holds| 
regarding the atoning work of Christ. His style is so copious and inexact 
that the reader is often at a loss to know the real views of the author. 

When the possibility of the expiation of human sin by an innocent substi- 
tute, voluntarily bearing the penalty for the guilty, is repudiated as immoral, 
it seems natural to fall back on some phase of what is loosely styled the 
Moral Influence theory of the Atonement, which regards sincere repentance 
as all that is necessary to the righteous bestowment of the divine forgiveness. 
The work of Christ avails in the way of moral suasion to lead men to repent 
and enter on a new life. The sufferings of Christ present many considera- 
tions fitted to win men toa better life. ‘‘ Human hearts, in all ages, have 
been drawn to the cross by the power of sympathy ” (p. 105). And when 
men repent and believe, which they have plenary ability to do at any time, 
God forgives them. This, if we are not mistaken, is Dr. Hall’s prevailing 
attitude in this volume. 

The sufferings of Christ, as set forth by our author, seem to be those which 
arise naturally from the contact of the holy nature of the Godman with sin. 
Being what He is He could not but regard it as an intolerable evil in the 
universe. It was entirely repugnant to His nature and a cause to Him of 
deep sorrow. His sorrow and sufferings in His sacrifice extend to both na- 
tures in Christ. Weare told: ‘‘ The sorrow of Christ in His sacrifice is the 
sorrow of man under conditions of supreme humiliation. The sorrow of 
Christ in His sacrifice is the sorrow of God making atonement for sin ”’ 
(p. 105). Weare informed that ‘‘God can be in sorrow ” (p. 109), and that 
the sorrow of the divine Nature enters as an eiement into the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ. The general conception seems to be that the holy nature of 
Christ condemned and disapproved of sin, and grieved over it. And when 
men come to see sin as he sees it, they will condemn and loathe it also, and 
be truly penitent on account of it, and God will freely forgive them. But as 
men will not see sin in its true character until they see it in the sufferings 
and sorrow of the Godman, these are necessary. We need not pause to 
examine his idea that the divine nature in Christ can sorrow, as it is repudi- 
ated by the Church universal. And everyone can see that if human sin can 
cause ‘‘ the ever blessed God ’’ to experience sorrow, it can also change the 
state of the unchangeable Jehovah. It follows, moreover, that making 
atonement is, in no proper sense, the peculiar work of Christ, as the Father 
and the Holy Spirit must also have condemned sin and sorrowed on account 
of it. Indeed, we see no reason why all holy creatures who, according to 
their measure, condemn sin and grieve over it, should not have ascribed to 
them a share in the atoning Sacrifice. The more general the condemnation 
of sin and the wider the sorrow on account of it, the more likely are men to 
be impressed with the fact that it is ‘‘ an intolerable evil in the universe.”’ 

Sometimes, our author speaks as if he adopted the governmental view of 
the Atonement, and regarded the death of Christ as a grand spectacle 
designed by God to impress the moral universe with the conviction that He 
was determined to condemn sin and visit it with the penalty due toit. He 
says, ‘‘ It was a solemn condemnation of sin through death ’’ (p. 91). How 
it was this is not very apparent to ordinary minds, as Christ had no sin to 
condemn and was obnoxious to no penalty either on account of his conduct 
or his character. Some, viewing the death on Calvary in the light of Scrip- 
52 
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ture, will be apt to feel, that it looks so like the infliction of the penalty of 
sin on an innocent person who had volunteered to suffer in the room of the 
guilty that it could scarcely fail to show God’s determination to condemn 
and punish sin even when the penalty fell upon a beloved Son, and could 
scarcely have failed to exert a wholesome influence on the moral universe, 
had not Dr. Hall and some others, with wonderful perspicacity, seen through 
the transaction and exposed its true character. 

But while the precise doctrine of the atonement which this volume is 
designed to teach is rather hazy, we are sorry to say that on one vital point 
the author’s views are very clear. He gives us to understand that God can 
in no case exact the penalty of our sins from an innocent substitute, however 
willing he may be to take our place. If this position is correct, it is quite 
useless talking of ‘‘ that moral necessity in God which requires that sin shall 
be condemned through penalty, ere it can be forgiven’’ (p. 90-1). If the 
penalty cannot be exacted from our holy substitute it must fall on the sinner 
himself, and he is undone. The only refuge from this dilemma is the posi- 
tion which Unitarians consistently take, when they affirm that sin needs no 
expiation and that all that is requisite to its free forgiveness is sincere 
repentance. Christ may exert an influence fitted to lead men to repent and 
pursue a better life. Beyond this we do not require His aid. If we are 
to escape hopeless despair, we are shut up to believe in salvation through our 
own repentance and good life, or in salvation through the merits and grace 
of the Godman who took our place and endured the penalty of our sins in 
His own body on the tree. Between these two no man who reads his Bible 
and knows his own heart need long hesitate to decide. And the sooner all 
Christian men come to see that this is the real alternative set before us, the 
better will it be for practical religion and sound theology. 

Space will not permit us to examine other views in this volume from 
which we entirely dissent. They are neither few nor unimportant. The 
absolute sovereignty of the human will, the ignoring of the subjective work 
of the Holy Spirit, a conception of election without sanction in any literature, 
sacred or profane, the limitation of Divine Providence so as to exclude from 
its control moral evil, and the entire conception of God involved in the dis- 
cussion, present an inviting field on which we cannot enter. 

Toronto. WILLIAM MACLAREN. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH, and the Future of the Kingdom of God. By Bishop 
Lars NIELSEN DAHLE, Knight of St. Olaf. Translated from the 
Norse by the Rev. John Beveridge, M.A., B.D. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 8vo, 
pp. xii, 455. 


The translator professes it as one of the objects he has had in view in giv- 
ing this book an English dress, that English-speaking students of theology 
may have some sample before them of the kind of work that is doing in 
their science in Norway. He could scarcely have chosen a more attractive 
volume with which to introduce Norwegian theology to us. Bishop Dahle 
is no dry-as-dust theologian; his heart is in the matter, and he writes in a 
vivid and direct style which does not lose its attractiveness even in its new 
dress. Few readers will pass beyond the first pages of the book without 
becoming aware that they are listening to a master of assemblies to whom it 
as pleasant as it is profitable to give ear. It is the homilist that speaks as 
well as the theologian, when at the very outset the doctrines of ‘‘ the last 
things’ are presented as the doctrine of hope. ‘‘‘ But now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three,’ ’? we read as we open the volume,— 


‘thus the Apostle Paul closes his well-known chapter on ‘the greatest thing in the world ’— 
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Christian love. From this, the prince of all Church Fathers, Augustine, took occasion to set 
forth connectedly the whole doctrine of salvation as a doctrine of faith, hope and love. And 
one of the most vigorous and well-versed in Scripture of the theologians of our century has 
done the same. Christianity is certainly, first and foremost, faith working by love; but it 
is likewise most emphatically a religion of hope... .. But what is hope? Hope is the face of 
faith turned to the future. Both faith and hope take up and embrace unseen blessings ; but 
faith looks to the past and present, hope to the future. In faith we possess the grace of God and 
already feel saved by it. But this salvation is still only in its beginning. In hope we look for- 
ward to its further development and completion. Without this hope faith would have no value; 
for it is really not for the sake of the present life, not for the sake of the moment, that we seek 
salvation, but for the sake of the infinite future embraced by hope. ‘If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable’ (1 Cor. xv, 19). Now if this is the case 
hope is quite as necessary for us as faith and love ; and then it is likewise right and fitting that, 
by the side of our doctrine of faith and doctrine of love, we should also have a doctrine of 
hope ; and just such a doctrine it is our purpose to attempt to set forth ”’ (pp. 1, 2). 


By such introductory words as these the reader’s hope also is aroused; and 
as he sinks himself in the volume he is not disappointed. 

It isa matter of course that in dealing with such matters as come up for dis- 
cussion in a comprehensive treatise on eschatology, no writer will command 
the continuous assent of all his readers. Dr. Dahle writes from a distinc- 
tively Lutheran standpoint, modified by much independent thinking of his 
own: he is a convinced premillenialist: he has adopted (as every consistent 
Lutheran, we should think, must, cf. pp. 184 sq.) the modern theory of a 
saving offer of Christ in the next world for such as have not received it 
here. It was inevitable, therefore, that we should finda good deal in his pages 
with which we cannot, as sincere students of the Bible, agree. But we are 
charmed everywhere with the geniality of his presentation and his careful 
separation of what is deemed certain from that for which nothing more than 
probability is claimed, and we are not only instructed but elevated by every 
page. 

Of the three sections into which he divides his matter, viz.: (1) ‘* The 
future of the individual, from and including death, until Christ’s final 
advent;’’ (2) ‘* The future of God’s kingdom on earth until Christ’s final 
advent;’’ and (8) ‘‘ The Lord’s final advent and its results to the individual, 
to the Church universal, and to the whole creation ’’—the first is treated 
most fully and most satisfactorily, while it is naturally in the second that 
the author’s special standpoint most fully shows itself and most affects his 
conclusions. The phrase, ‘‘ Christ’s final advent,’’ which meets us in these 
headings is not a mere pleonasm: it is the expression of Bishop Dahle’s 
theory that we have yet before us not one advent of Christ but two—one 
before the millennium for the destruction of Antichrist and the other after 
the millennium to introduce the judgment. ‘‘ We are consequently compelled 
to assume,”’ he says, ‘* that the Saviour, after the judgment upon Antichrist, 
returns to heaven with His saints risen or transformed in a moment; that 
there they are admitted to rule with Him for the thousand years before the 
general resurrection ; then comes the last judgment ”’ (p. 370). He does not 
conceal from himself that this view is ‘“‘ beset with difficulties ;’? he even 
allows that ‘‘the most important of these is that there is nowhere 
else in Scripture any mention of two advents of the Lord still to come, and 
that it is not said even here that Christ ascends to heaven with His risen 
saints, or that He, at the end of the thousand years, returns to the earth.” 
He might, indeed, have spared the words, ‘‘ nowhere else in Scripture,” as 
the next clause shows, and as is more strongly stated at an earlier point: 
‘*There is nothing whatever said here to imply that Jesus returned to 
heaven with His followers who rose, nor is it said that He returned to the 
earth when the Last Judgment was held at the close of the millennial king3 
dom’? (p. 868). In these circumstances one would think it more suitable to 
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suspect the validity of the interpretation adopted of such an obscure passage 
as the twentieth chapter of Revelation, than in overconfidence in it to go on 
and invent a whole unscriptural history of the last things as implied in it. 
From our point of view the necessity for this imaginary history is only one 
of the results of the premillennial theory which exhibit its untenableness. 

This readiness to go ‘‘ beyond what is written ”’ in the interests of theory is, 
however, somewhat characteristic of Bishop Dahle. We see it again in his 
adoption of the modern fancy of an offer of salvation in the next world to 
those to whom the Gospel has not come in this. He allows that ‘‘ there is 
no direct passage of Scripture for it’? (p. 181). But he argues, and as 
already intimated we think argues soundly, that, on the fundamental pre- 
suppositions of the Lutheran scheme of salvation, he must affirm it. The 
Scriptures certainly teach that there is no salvation in any other name than 
that of Jesus: and if it is also true that God’s desire that all should be 
saved, and, indeed, His very innate sense of justice, forbids Him to discrim- 
inate between men in the offer of that salvation by which alone they can 
be saved, it follows very stringently that all must some time have the offer 
made to them. The old Lutheran assertion that the offer is made to all 
men in this world is, of course, as Bishop Dahle says, absurd; it just has 
not been done. Nor will it do to take refuge in generalities, and affirm that 
it is alla mystery. What, then, isa Lutheran to do but extend the day of 
grace into the next world for such as have not been “sincerely called ”? in 
this? What, indeed! So Bishop Dahle logically extends the call into the 
next world, and adds a totally new chapter to the history of grace—the 
greatest chapter in a}l the history of grace—which he confesses is without 
Scriptural warrant, and which we are ready to affirm is anti-Scriptural and 
destructive of the whole Scriptural scheme. We agree that he could not do 
otherwise—and remain a consistent Lutheran. But we see in this only an 
admirable reason for not remaining a consistent Lutheran: Lutheranism as 
well as premillenarianism cannot stand the test of its logical outcome. 

Apart from such errors as he may have been thus led into from his Luth- 
eran and premillennial proclivities, there is little in the volume which does 
not commend itself to the sober reader—and to say this is to say a great deal 
of a volume on eschatology. The whole discussion of death is most illumi- 
nating. A certain weakness is betrayed, no doubt, when facing the question 
how death can be said to have ‘‘ entered the world ”’ on account of Adam’s 
sin (p. 40) ; but how richly the benefits of death in the present state of sin 
are developed (p. 45 sqg.), and how profound are the views of Von Zeschwitz 
(communicated tentatively in a note, p. 50), on the effects of death! ‘There 
is also too modest a hope expressed as to the salvation of the heathen world 
(p. 278) ; but this is doubtless due to the working of the evil leaven of pre- 
millennarianism and of *‘ future probation,” to the latter of which is also due 
the commendation of prayer for heathen dead, conjoined with condemnation 
of such prayer for those that die in Christian lands (p. 219)—surely another 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole theory, from its effects. It is an invid- 
ious task, however, to catalogue points like these in a work which, as a whole, 
is so sober and winning—and nowhere more so than in that test of sobriety 
in an exposition of prophecy, the attitude taken up towards eschatological 
dates (p. 229.) 

The translator has done his work well, but the proof-reading has not been 
exact. We note a few slips which may be properly corrected in the second 
edition to which we trust the book will soon attain. On p. 96 we read of 
‘‘another word, Scha’al (= Schal)” than the ‘“Sha’al” of p. 95: the 
unwary English reader will be apt to find the difference in the “ ch.”? Another 
slip of the same sort may be found in “‘ Johan Gerhard,” p. 421: why not 
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** John?’ So, on p. 411, ‘* formelle Schema” might wisely be Englished. 
** Cajus,”’ on p. 381, would better be ‘‘ Caius.” For ‘“ Schm, Art.,’”’ p. 352, 
read “ Schm. Art.’? For ‘ Reformers,”’ p. 183, read ‘‘ Reformed.’? For 
“ palast. Theologi,’’ p. 329, read ‘ paliist. Theologie.” For ‘‘ Rihm,” p. 
241, read ‘‘Riehm.” Why the “v” in ‘ Qvenstedt,” ‘“ Qvisling,” pp. 
184 and 189; ‘‘ Qvelling,” p. 198? On p. 182 ‘tare’ should be ‘‘is;” on p. 
153 ‘* was not Hades ”’ should be ‘‘ Hades was not ;”’ on p. 277 ‘*on”’ should 
be “no; on p. 401 “ affected should be ‘‘ effected.” 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


De Incarnatione Verbi Dei, Together with Three Essays Subsidiary 
to the Same. By the Rev. Alan 8. Hawkesworth. With a Commend- 
atory Preface by the Very Rev. E. A. Hoffmann, 8.T.D., LL.D., Dean of the 
General Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. ix, 116. (Albany: Riggs Printing 
and Publishing Co., 1897.) This is a forcible and timely defense and exposi- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, written with knowledge 
of patristic and scholastic discussions, a firm grasp on the central truth, 
and perhaps somewhat unusual logical and theological acumen. The 
author’s plan leads him into discussions, more or less full, of much besides 
the doctrine of the incarnation itself. The three subsidjary essays announced 
on the title page treat, indeed, of such apparently remote matters as ‘‘ The 
Essential Nature of Sin,” ‘‘ Spirit and Matter ’’ and ** The Primary Criterion 
of Truth; ’’ and elsewhere almost the whole domain of theology is touched 
upon. In this broader sphere Mr. Hawkesworth is not so acceptable a guide 
as in the proper subject of his treatise. His ontology has possibly a subtly 
pantheizing tendency,—conceiving of the world as ‘‘ the ‘ body’ of the Infi- 
nite God” (p. 110), and ‘‘matter’’? as simply ‘‘our name for a certain 
catena of variational phenomena” (p. 109). He has a quite inadequate 
sense of the guilt of sin—‘‘sin and vice,’ he tells us, ‘“‘ are not so much 
unlawful actsas evidences of a diseased state of the soul” (p. 60): and he 
naturally has a correspondingly insufficient grasp upon the idea of justice 
in God as the basis of the necessity of the Atonement, and upon the idea 
of expiation as the essence of Christ’s work—so that he even speaks 
of Christ’s merit as finite (p. 61) and argues that all He did in His incar- 
nate condition He wrought ‘‘as man and as man alone” (p. 47). Within 
the limits of his special subject, however, our author writes with force 
and not without cireumspection, and gives us a welcome exposition of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation. His criticism of opposing theories, 
including the modern doctrine of Kenosis, is especially trenchant and 
telling. His own construction turns on the very fruitful ideas that the 
Incarnation took place not by the Logos ‘‘taking a man unto Him,”’ 
nor by ‘ His blending Himself with or changing Himself into a man,” but 
“by creating a manhood around Him;” and that it consists essentially in 
a‘ local manifestation and limitation of the Omnipotent and Infinite’? One 
(pp. 14, 70 sq.). In developing these conceptions he is able to insist on the 
one hand on the reality of our Lord’s humanity: ‘*‘ He who is the Omnis- 
cient, Omnipotent; Omnipresent and Eternal Logos of God was by His 
‘local assumption’ in time of, and ‘local manifestation’ through, a finite 
nature that had been made in His own image, necessarily limited by that 
nature, only working with that body, and thinking with that brain, the 
works and thoughts that the said body and brain were able to perform and 
endure ”’ (p. 86). And on the other hand, he is able equally to insist on the 
consonance of all His acts with His essential divinity: ‘* Although there 
was this ‘local limitation,’ yet nevertheless it was the Logos who was thus 
manifesting Himself,” and ‘ while it is true that, in the ‘ humiliation ’—the 
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* Kenosis’—of His ‘local manifestation ’ His human mind was necessarily 
‘ignorant’ of many things that it could not possibly contain, yet it did not 
and could not suffer from an error in judgment, or in thought ; inasmuch 
as in it, and through it, was working the inerrant Logos of God”? (pp. 38, 
40). Wecannot say that Mr. Hawkesworth altogether escapes the danger 
of pressing these fruitful conceptions to extremes; and the consequence is 
that despite his sharp criticisms of the modern doctrine of Kenosis, he 
sometimes speaks quite in its language—only in the language of the “‘ relative 
depotentiation ”’ theory of Ebrard, rather than in that of the “absolute 
depotentiation ’” theory of Gess. There is a hint of this in the words just 
quoted: it is explicitly spoken out in the course of the discussion of the two 
wills of Christ (pp. 45, 46), and in subsequent passages (pp. 50, 51,52). The 
author’s own form of statement relatively to Christ’s wills is that there is 
one will but a dual ‘‘ state of will”—one will but two ‘‘ operations”; and 
for this he seeks support in certain passages from John of Damascus—which 
do not, however, teach that there was but one will in Christ, but only that 
there was but one Christ who willed, the major premise, that there is one 
will to one person, being Mr. Hawkesworth’s own and not John’s. There is, 
indeed, an occasional lapse in language from this position (e. g., p. 54, where 
we read that the humanity which Christ assumed was ‘‘ possessed of the fac- 
ulty of a human will’’); but this is the conception that dominates Mr. 
Hawkesworth’s christological thought, and issues sometimes in language 
which approaches an Apollinarian tone—in which, in a word, the Logos 
seems to be represented as. in the Incarnation, taking the place of the higher 
efficiency of man’s nature (p. 23). This incarnated Logos, we are then told, 
acts and can act only under the limitations of His human organs. Accord- 
ingly we have it laid down as a ‘“‘ cardinal axiom,” with all the emphasis of 
italics, that ‘* whatever our Lord wrought in His Incarnation, that He evi- 
dently wrought as the Incarnate One, and thereforeas man and as man alone’? 
(p. 67). Thereafter we are not surprised to find that He was capable 
of giving way to feelings which implied wrong hypotheses as to fact and 
therefore suggest the possibility of error in His judgments—a thing which Mr. 
Hawkesworth would by no means allow (p. 57); that the merits of His work 
are no more than finite (p. 61) ; and that, ‘* because incarnate,’’ He was ‘‘ pow- 
erless to work miracles,” but like any other prophet depended on God the 
Holy Spirit to work them for Him (p.51). Obviously there is assumed here a 
‘*depotentiation’’ as extreme as any which Gess teaches, only it is a 
** depotentiation ”’ relative only to the incarnated activity of the Logos, who 
may, at the same time, in His uninecarnated activities be upholding the 
universe (pp. 50-52). In aword we surely have something similar in its 
results at least to the Kenosis theory as taught by Ebrard. To support this 
theory it is needful to look upon the Logos as laying aside His divine morphé 
in becoming incarnate: and Mr. Hawkesworth so interprets Phil. ii. 6 
(taking morphé also improperly as equivalent to ‘‘ estate ’’): although one of 
his own witnesses might have taught him better—Hilary, who says (as 
quoted, p. 76): ‘‘In forma enim Dei manens, formam servi assumpsit,’’— 
though, no doubt, he says this in another application. We have thought it 
incumbent upon us to point out this stream of thought running through Mr. 
Hawkesworth’s treatise, just because we highly value the more general drift 
of the discussion of these great themes which he has given us; and we are sure 
that his purpose was toexpound, and not to corrupt, the Catholic doctrine of 
two natures in one person. If this line of thought, the outcroppings of 
which we have gathered together, were adopted, however, justice would be 
done to neither nature. The divine would be conceived not as manifesting 
itself, but as losing itself, in the humanity of Christ—since all that the Lord 
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wrought in His incarnation ‘‘ He wrought as man and as man alone”? (p. 
20): while the humanity through which the divine is thought thus vainly 
to strive to express itself would be conceived as an incomplete humanity 
with no spiritual energies of its own. In a word, this construction would 
seem to posit for the person of Christ a divinity which never acts as such, 
and a humanity which never acts at all! This can hardly be thought an 
acceptable substitute for the Catholic doctrine of a Divine Human Person 
acting freely in His two organs of a perfect divine and a perfect human 
nature.— Foundation Truths of Scripture as to Sin and Salvation. In 
Twelve Lessons. By John Laidlaw, M.A., D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology, New College, Edinburgh, etc. 12mo, pp. 131. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons [1897]). This is the latest 
issue in the admirable series of Handbooks for Bible Classes edited by Prof. 
Marcus Dods, D.D.,and the Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D., and it is excellently 
adapted, by its division into lessons and its analyses and lists of questions, 
as well as by its whole tone and contents, for use as such a Handbook. Dr. 
Laidlaw expresses also in his Preface the hope that its effect will be to show 
how fully evangelical doctrine stands upon a strictly Scriptural basis, and 
how entirely its main points are vitally connected with one another. It will 
do this; for it is an eminently winning presentation of the chief facts of 
sin and salvation from the hand of an eminent teacher who shows himself, 
however, a master no more of. theological thought than of the art of so 
putting things as to place the treasures of truth within the reach of the 
babes. Just the right things are said here in just the right way and in just 
the right order. The student is asked to begin with sin as a fact; and then 
to proceed to learn whence it comes and into what it issues, and then what 
provision God has made for relief from it—first in a Saviour who redeems us 
and then in a Sanctifier who applies that redemption and brings us to the 
fruition of a complete salvation. We could desiderate a little clearer and 
fuller treatment of propitiation and expiation in the work of Christ, a little 
fuller exposition and closer analysis of the objective side of union with 
Christ, a little more exact statement of what is called the *‘ use ” of faith in 
salvation. The truth of ‘‘ particular redemption”’’ seems at times likely to 
be obscured: and at times it is almost made to appear as if the office of faith 
were so to connect the soul to Christ as to induce immediately the ‘‘ mystical ”’ 
union, on the basis of which organic oneness pardon is received—which 
would, of course, be to reverse the Scriptural order and to make the internal 
change the foundation of the objective justification. Such appearances are, 
however, the result of the language of isolated sentences only; such as 
when, on p. 74, salvation seems to be discriminated from redemption as 
personal, while the latter was ‘‘ obtained for man’’ as such, or when, on p. 91, 
faith is said ‘‘ to link the soul to Christ *’ and ‘‘ therefore put it in possession 
of the entire fruit of His redemption.’’ On the very next page, however, 
we read the more exact statement that faith saves not by ‘linking ’’ us to 
Christ, but by trusting ourselves to Him. The treatment of the ordo salutis 
is greatly illuminated by making union with Christ central, and dealing with 
the several stages as either leading up to or the issue of it: but it would con- 
duce not only to theological precision but to the better apprehension of those 
for whom the book is intended, if it were made clearer that faith induces pri- 
marily and directly only an objective union with Christ by virtue of which 
the sinner becomes one public person with His Lord, and only secondarily 
and consequently that intimate, vital union with Him which is commonly 
called the ‘* mystical union.”? The whole objective side of salvation might, 
indeed, be wisely strengthened in the second edition of this excellent little 
volume. For the benefit of this next edition we would also note that 
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“affect,” p. 66, should be ‘‘ effect,” and ‘* Truth,” p. 74, “ truth.’”——The 
Growth of Sacrificial Ideas connected with The Holy Eucharist. Read before 
the Liverpool Clerical Society and Published at its Request. By the Rev. 
David Morris, B.A., Chaplain H. M. Prison, Liverpool, etc. 32mo, pp. 78. 
(London, New Y ork and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897.) Mr. Morris 
essays to trace in this interesting paper, the gradual transformation of the con- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper as a simple ‘‘ commemoration of the Lord’s death, 
in which the faithful received all the benefits of that atonement, and also as 
a thank-offering of the whole Church for all the favors of God in creation and 
redemption ” (which he thinks the uniform doctrine of the Church up to Cyp- 
rian), into the idea that it is a propitiatory sacrifice which in itself is an atone- 
ment satisfactory, propitiatory, ex opere operato ”’ (which he insists is the doc- 
trine taught in the Church of Rome, most generally, since the time of Rad- 
bert.) It is a rapid survey alone which the limits of his paper enables him to 
give: but it is characterized by good sense and a general accuracy which is un- 
affected by one or two slight slips. Is it Mr. Morris’ or the proof-reader’s or 
the compositor’s pronunciation which has led to the confusion of “alms” and 
‘*arms’? in the phrase, ‘‘ Give arms to the poor,”’ which occurs on p. 17 ? 
Princeton. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


V—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


LAwWs RELATING TO RELIGIOUS CORPORATIONS. Being a Collection of the 
General Statutes of the several States and Territories for the Incorpora- 
tion and Management of Churches, Religious Societies, Presbyteries, 
Synods, etc., with Reference to Special Legislation, pertaining to Denomi- 
national Churches. By WiLLiAM HENRY Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
Work, 1896. 


At first blush it seems strange that a minister of the Gospel should be 
written as the author of a reliable law-book. But those who are acquainted 
with the author of this book and his labors for the Church of which he is a 
member and a servant, know how thoroughly furnished and all round he is 
always found to be fitted for every work to which the Church asks him to 
bend his efforts. They will not feel any of the surprise that others may feel 
at finding him in this new role of the maker of a law-book. 

Since 1892, the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America has 
had the subject of the temporalities of the Church engaging the attention of 
its courts from the highest to the lowest. The General Assembly of that 
Church in 1892 appointed a Committee to take into consideration the 
whole subject of Church Temporalities. That Committee has, from the 
time of its appointment to this, had upon its roster such names as John Fox, 
D.D., William S. Fulton, D.D., Willis G. Craig, D.D., J. G. McClure, D.D., 
A.S. Milholland, D.D., Hon. Thomas Ewing, Hon. John W. Foster, Hon. 
David Wills, Hon. William M. Lanning, Hon. Robert N. Willson, Silas B. 
Brownell, E. W. C. Humphrey, C. 8. Conger, S. B. Huey. The proper 
study of the subject demanded an acquaintance with the laws of all the 
several States. It was necessary to the work of the Committee that these 
statutes should be brought together in one volume in order to such study, and 
the General Assembly therefore directed the gathering of these laws of the 
different States and Territories into one cover, and the publication of the 
book. And though the work was committed by these ministers, judges and 
lawyers of the Committee to the hands of a man who is not a lawyer, any one 
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who will examine the work will at once see that it could not have fallen into 
better or more competent hands. 

Weare often, if not always, disposed to overlook prefaces and introduc- 
tions and to get at once to the body of a book. Whoever so does with this 
book will make a real miss. For the Introduction is a most comprehensive, 
systematic and instructive description of the relation of the Church to the 
State in these United States of America,—including what the Church corpo- 
ration is and how organized, its charters and the amendment thereof, the 
methods of the holding of property which must always be subject to the rule 
of the State, the result of judicial decisions upon the relation of the Church 
to its property and the very diverse relations, in the different States, of the 
congregation to the property, and of the trustees to the property. The whole 
of this Introduction ought to be carefully read by every student of the sub- 
ject. It will be found to be a great aid in comprehending the different pro- 
visions of the law in any and every State or Territory on the subject of 
Church Temporalities. 

The work systematically proceeds to gather together separately, as to each 
State or Territory, the laws thereof affecting the matter of church property 
and religious corporations. It takes up in the first place constitutional pro- 
visions, and setting out the same in the language of the respective constitu- 
tions, it also sets out any and every constitutional provision giving or limit- 
ing legislative power, in the matter of incorporating religious corporations, 
and the altering and repealing of their charters. It also gathers together, as 
to each State, with its constitutional provisions, all the statutory provisions 
and regulations applicable to religious corporations, and their acquisition of, 
holding and disposition of property. This includes the holding of corporate 
meetings, election of corporate officers, their powers and duties and the 
supervision which the State exercises over the corporation which it creates 
and the property which it permits it to possess. Almost all the-States, if not 
every one, have certain statutes which are general in their nature, and apply 
to all corporations alike. The careful editor and compiler of this book has 
selected from these also all such as, by reason of their applying to all cor- 
porations, apply also to religious corporations, and has appropriately spread 
them before us in the book. So that it does not appear that a person in pos- 
session of this book, needs to consult any other in connection with it; no 
matter in what State the corporation is born into existence or its property 
lies, within the covers of this volume, he may possess himself of all the 
statutory information which any one can need, for the most comprehensive 
examination of any question arising out of this subject. 

It is certainly very strange, that in the many States and Territories of our 
country, with a common language and almost a common history; with a 
procedure in the courts drawing nearer and nearer to one system; with 
churches of the same name, doctrine and polity, some of them planted in 
almost every State; and with interests so much alike as to all the people,— 
the principles and the details of the law of religious corporations are so dis- 
similar. Illustrating this statement, it is observed that, notwithstand- 
ing all these things in common, in one State the congregation is regarded 
as constituting the corporation, and in the next adjoining State, under 
every circumstance like the other save only the fact of being in 
another State, the trustees are recognized as constituting the corporation. 
In the State of New York, for instance, for scores of years, the courts have 
steadily recognized the corporation as consisting of the congregation using 
and interested in the property ; and yet in the immediately adjoining State 
of New Jersey the congregation is simply a body occupying and using the 
church property, while the Board of Trustees is held to be and to constitute 
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the corporation. Such varying view of the law in two adjoining States as 
to which is the corporation, the congregation or the trustees, is but one of 
the numberless differences between different States in matters of law relat- 
ing to religious corporations. It is certainly beyond hope that in this 
country of forty-six States and five Territories we ever shall arrive at that 
much-to-be-desired but nevertheless impossible state of things, when our 
laws relating to religious corporations will be the same in all parts of the 
country. Whether that time ever arrives or not, a book of this kind will be 
a necessity until that time shall come. Weare asa people so interwoven in 
our religious interests, as well as in matters of trade, that in practice and in 
giving and distributing the gifts of religious persons, State lines are oblit- 
erated, and our great religious societies conduct their operations from the 
Atlantic to the Pacitic, and our generous givers never think of confining their 
benevolences within the bounds of their acquaintance but spread them all 
over the land. Tosuch persons this book will be a convenient manual to 
give promptly information as to what the law of a particular State may be con- 
cerning the object of their benevolence. There are many of us who believe 
that such books as Every One His Own Lawyer are very expensive and de- 
ceitful things to be in the hands of any person not skilled in their use. 
This can never be said of the book under review; its contents will inform 
those in search of such information, as to what may be done lawfully in dis- 
tant places, safely and without harm. 

If we had never seen this book, we probably should never have known 
that the Constitution of the State of New Hampshire recognizes morality 
and piety, rightly grounded on evangelical principles, as the greatest security 
to government, and that the people of that State expressly empower its 
legislature to authorize the support and maintenance of public, Protestant, 
teachers of piety, of religion and of morality. The same State rightly pro- 
vides that the doctrine of title by prescription shall not apply to a church 
lot. In other words, it enacts that lapse of time, no matter how long, shall 
never be a defense to a church in possession of land it never paid for. 
Colorado has a curious provision of law, authorizing the formation of a joint 
stock company for religious purposes, but whence the dividends are to pro- 
ceed it does not state. Connecticut by its Constitution seems to provide that 
persons, being members of a religious church, congregation or association at 
the adoption of that Constitution, should continue members thereof until 
they choose to separate therefrom by giving a written notice; if this provis- 
ion existed to-day it might interfere with all discipline. Massachusetts by 
Constitution seems to guarantee that religious societies shall have the right 
to elect their own pastors and religious teachers. Nebraska recognizes in its 
Constitution religion as essential to good government. Virginia forbids the 
legislature to grant a charter of incorporation to any church organization or 
religious association. These are a few of the peculiarities of some of the States. 

The book not only contains a Syllabus or Table of Contents of the laws 
contained in it. which is arranged in alphabetical order as to States; 
but the book itself is arranged upon the same plan, each State and all the 
laws relating to it appearing in each place alphabetically according to the 
initial letter of the name of the State, so that an Index is scarcely of any use 
whatever. Each subject upon which any person desires to consult the book 
is most conveniently at hand. An Index, however, is added for the con- 
venience of the reader. 

The book is destined to be of lasting value and ought to bein the pos- 
session of every lawyer accustomed to advise the authorities of any church 
or religious corporation, and would most appropriately and usefully find a 
place upon the shelves of any religious corporation of any name whatever. 

Yonkers, N. Y. RALPH E. PRIME. 
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‘THE CURE OF SOULS. By JOHN Watson, D.D. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


It is not strange that Ian Maclaren’s engaging personality and well- 
merited fame as a portrayer of Scotch life should summon special attention 
to his ventures in other fields of literary effort. In many respects this volume 
of lectures to the Yale divinity students deserves the kindly notice it has 
received. The humor, the sympathy, the tenderness of the man are blended 
happily with the knowledge and experience of the instructor, and even the 
pinpricks or sword stabs at the follies of the pulpit or the pew provoke rather 
a consenting smile than a resentful frown. Inasmuch, however, as Dr. Wat- 
son informs his readers in the Preface that he had it long in mind to prepare 
a book for the preacher and the pastor, a book that ‘‘should save some 
brother minister from humiliation and suffering,’’ his teachings in these lec- 
tures must be scrutinized with some care. With most of his judgments we 
are in entire accord, and we admire his literary art in putting things and re- 
gard the things themselves as well worth putting into the minds of young 
men, and as well worth consideration by the whole Church. 

The form and contents of the book are open to criticism. Compared with 
some other volumes in the ‘* Lyman Beecher Lectures,”’ it falls short of full- 
ness of topics on the theme prescribed. Of course the form and contents of 
any recent volume in that lecture course may well be in part controlled by 
the quantity and quality of the wit and wisdom already furnished by it, and 
later and future lecturers may find easy justification for confining themselves 
to postscripts to the elaborate books on the theory and practice of preaching, 
discussing only its side issues, or in striking out into remotely related subjects. 
It is easy to imagine the despair of the Yale lecturer at this late day if he 
would fain say something fresh and new on the well-worn topics of pastoral 
theology, and it is not to be wondered at that he shirks the task of filling 
again the old forms so well filled by so many hands. It is, however, import- 
ant that, if the direct topic of preaching assigned to each lecturer fail of 
full treatment, the reason for the failure be given, and the reader be not left 
in doubt as to the lecturer’s views in regard to its substance as well as its 
form. 

At this point begins our main divergence from Dr. Watson; he writes 
racily on the ‘“‘ Machinery of a Congregation,” charmingly on the ‘‘ Work of 
a Pastor,” wisely on the ‘‘ Minister’s Care of Himself,” instructively on the 
** Public Worship of God,’ lucidly on the ‘‘Genesis and Technique of a 
Sermon;’’? but when he comes to the ‘‘ Problems of Preaching,” to the 
“Theory of Religion and the New Dogma,” he carries water on both 
shoulders and fails by defect and omission in discussing the preacher’s theol- 
ogy. He is not satisfactory on the Scriptures and their inspiration, or on 
the nature of a call to the ministry and the character of its work, notwith- 
standing occasional appearances to the contrary; and, while claiming that 
‘* theology is an absolute intellectual necessity,” he fails to make it clear 
that he means the theology of the Reformed Churches, to which he is eccle- 
siastically pledged. In the same breath he mentions Clement of Alexandria 
and Augustine, and laments that Clement’s theology did not have “its due 
effect’ upon the thought of the Church, and by implication laments that 
Augustine’s had,—forgetting that Augustine’s was not founded, as he alleges, 
on ‘the conception of the Eternal which made Him a Law-giver and a 
Sovereign,’? but on an exegetical induction of Holy Scripture,—which 
accounts for its ‘‘ due effect ” on the creeds of the ages. This naive coupling 
of two men who are wide apart in the quality and quantity of the effects 
they produced in theological thought, because they were widely separated as 
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causers of thought in the thinking world, is as weak as Dr. Watson’s further 
suggestion that ‘‘ the principle of vicarious sacrifice—for instance, that one 
person may get good from another’s sufferings—may be proved to be true by 
texts of Holy Scripture, and it may also be shown to be absurd by argument, 
but it may be placed beyond criticism by reference to a mother, through 
whose sufferings and self-denial the child lives and comes to strength.’? In- 
asmuch as Christ’s sufferings are substitutional for the deserved punitive 
death of sinners, were due to moral love, and were designed for enemies, and 
inasmuch as the most familiar household words of Scripture put this truth 
at the very core of the Christian system, it is sad to find a Presbyterian 
pastor reducing this mystery of the Gospel to another sphere, where the 
words sin, vicarious and mercy as between mother and child have no place 
and no meaning. 

This specimen of the author’s theology may be coupled with his wish that 
the ‘“‘ dead hand of Councils and Confessions’? may no longer rest on the 
theologian. He says, ‘‘ It is to be hoped that every branch of the Christian 
Church will soon exact no other pledge of her teachers than a declaration of 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, and a promise 
to keep His commandments, and otherwise grant to them the fullest freedom 
of thought and exposition.’”? Under this creed the Presbyterian Church 
might be delivered to Swedenborgianism or Unitarianism, not to mention 
many other isms. Dr. Watson often says sound things and good things, but 
now and then he falls into utterances like the above that cannot be regarded 
as consistent with them, and that give the impression that he is ‘* holding on 
to himself,’’ and that, if he should ‘‘ let go’ and avail himself of ‘‘ the fullest 
freed m of thought and exposition,” the theology of his book, 7he Mind of 
the Master, would soon become the theology of his sermons. That would 
not be the theology of the Presbyterian Standards, not the mind of Paul, not 
the mind of Christ. 

Our young ministers need, if they would be saved ‘‘ from humiliation and 
suffering,” far better counsel than this book gives them in regard to the 
theology that is to underlie their preaching. Let them go to God’s Word ; 
let them, as Dr. Watson advises, go back to Christ indeed, but to the Christ 
who promised His apostles the Holy Spirit to lead them into all truth, and to 
the epistles which area glorious fulfillment of His promise ; let their theology 
be Biblical to the last atom of it: and they may not declare a doctrine which 
is ‘‘ beautiful and acceptable,’ such as Dr. Watson desiderates for the next 
century, but they will do that honest thing, preach the truth, and will accept 
as a badge of honor all the ‘‘ humiliation and suffering ’’ that falls to the lot 
of those who are not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 

New York. W. C. STITT. 


THE AMBASSADOR OF CHRIST. By JAMES, CARDINAL GIBBONS, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. Baltimore, etc.: John Murphy & Co., 1896. 


A Protestant naturally opens this book with some curiosity to see what 
the foremost ecclesiastic in the Roman Catholic Church in America has to 
say regarding the ministry. He does not find a discussion nor even a formal 
statement of the theory of the office, but instead a practical treatise upon 
how to prepare for and discharge its duties. The excellence of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Priesthood ”’ isshown by the names applied to it. A divinecall is essen- 
tial; the marks of it are attraction to the work (not its emoluments), 
capacity (especially common sense), an official call from the Bishop through 
the Faculty of the Seminary, and above all conscientious conviction. Integ- 
rity of moral character is a sine qua non. 
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Regarding education, preceptors are first courteously counseled: they 
will teach most by what they are; should respect the individuality of their 
pupils, and put them upon their honor. Corporal punishment is discouraged. 
Students should cherish gratitude and reverence for teachers, but the latter 
always in a way ‘‘compatible with the right and even with the duty which 
the student possesses of thinking for himself’ (p. 64). The disciplinary 
value of obedience to teachers and observance of rules is argued at length 
and earnestly. j 

In personal character, the fundamental virtues to be cultivated are truth and 
sincerity, moral courage (‘self-respect ’’ vs. “‘ human respect ’’), a fraternal 
spirit, constant observance of polite forms, and cheerfulness. Student and 
clergyman alike must beware of impatience with uncongenial associates, 
jealousy of co-workers, animosities engendered by religious discussions, and 
national and race prejudices. The priest should cultivate the “‘ the spirit of 
poverty ’? (name and injunction founded on the first beatitude, ‘‘ poor in 
spirit ’), which is the opposite of the spirit of those ‘‘ ministers who have 
set their heart on the accumulation of money to the neglect of higher and 
holier interests.””> The poverty of Christ and the apostles is example, and 
the extent of the Reformation in England a warning, since it was largely 
due to the cupidity of king and courtiers excited by ‘‘ the enormous wealth 
and temporal possessions of some of the churchmen and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions’ (p. 121). Poverty of spirit will be manifested by judicious economy 
without parsimony, cheerfuless under privations, and indifference regarding 
the food set before us. Priests should make wills, and will violate Catholic 
conscience if they do not bequeath any property they have to religious and 
charitable uses. ‘‘ General humility,” which “ consists not in disclaiming 
any good in ourselves, but in ascribing all our gifts of nature and grace to 
the Author of our being,” to be cultivated by all, is especially incumbent 
upon clergymen, who are in danger of being puffed up by the honor shown 
because of their office and by the flattery of their hearers. In this connec- 
tion ‘‘ it is a good rule to speak rarely of self either approvingly or even dis- 
paragingly, for self-condemnation is as often only a bait thrown out to catch 
a word of praise.’? But diffidence in view of our own frailties and shortcom- 
ings must be coupled with strong trust in God, or there will be timidity and 
hesitation, and ‘‘ you will pursue the beaten path of mediocrity.” 

‘* The ambassador of Christ must be a learned man.’’ ‘‘ There is no spec- 
tacle more deplorable and humiliating to the Church than that of an igno- 
rant and torpid clergy.”’ ‘“‘The great religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
century may be justly ascribed to the intellectual darkness as well as the 
moral depravity of the clergy ” (pp. 171,172). Pleasure, development, effi- 
ciency, will result from a studious life. DPersevering labor will unlock the 
storehouses of knowledge. Dullness of mind, feeble health, organic defects, 
multitudinous and distracting cares, all interfere but have been overcome by 
men who have attained eminence. 

As to the subjects for study, ‘‘ The book that I recommend to the minis- 
ter of Christ, first and last and above all others, is of course the Word of 
God. The Bible is the only book of study that is absolutely indispensable 
to a priest ’’ (p. 226). ‘* The Bible is the only book our Saviour is known 
ever to have read or quoted.”” In preaching “‘ you are always sure of your 
ground when you stand on a Scriptural rock. You are always orthodox, 
always instructive” (p. 236). It is well, however, to add the study of the 
Fathers ; dogmatic and moral theology ; canon law ; history, and the Greek, 
Latin and English classics, despite the paganism in the first two and the 
heterodoxy in the last. But next in importance,to the Bible is the study of 
living men and the social movements of the times. 
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Preaching is a divine ordinance. It is ‘‘ the fountain springing from the 
pulpit ”’ which fills all the streams of Christian influence in home and school 
and literature. The severest denunciation of the book is reserved for any cler- 
gyman who degrades the pulpit by tiresome commonplaces, noisy and empty 
declamation, mercenary appeals, general vituperation or personal attacks, In 
order ‘‘ to preach with fruit,” have a distinct object, borrow as freely as pos- 
sible thoughts and ideas from Scripture, master the subject, memorize a logi- 
cal outline and be intensely in earnest. Ordinarily a sermon should not 
exceed twenty or thirty minutes, and young clergymen should write out 
fully. One thinks of the pyramid poised on its apex when, in support of his 
own full and ardent advocacy of preaching, the Cardinal quotes the very mild 
statement of the Third Plenary Council that priests shall at all masses on 
Sundays and feast days read distinctly the Gospel for the day in the vernacu- 
lar, and shall, ‘‘if time permits, instruct the people in the law of the Lord 
for five minutes, all customs and pretexts to the contrary notwithstanding ”’ 
(p. 278). 

‘* The instruction of children is the most imperative, as well as the most 
fruitful work of the ministry,” and is to be performed chiefly through cate- 
chetical instruction. The minister should foster home piety and family 
worship. Sunday-schools help to keep Sunday and are of benefit to teachers 
as well as scholars. Parochial schools are important in order to hold the 
children in the church and provide for their instruction in morals and relig- 
ion; and are, therefore, to be maintained and brought to a high standard. 

Like a tide in a river’s mouth, just reversing the ordinary current of our 
thought, comes the Cardinal’s earnest plea to the Catholic clergy to enlighten 
‘“‘ the fifty-five millions of our separated brethren who have a claim on our 
charity and zeal.”” The means to be employed to compel the American 
Protestants to come in are special missions or courses of sermons well 
advertised, discourses at marriages and funerals, the circulation of litera- 
ture, and addresses in public places to mixed audiences, in which the speaker 
should ‘‘ enlighten without offending his hearers.”? Choirs are good, but 
congregational singing, after the German usage, should be added. Pastoral 
work with the sick and bereaved, done in a spirit of genuine sympathy and 
self-sacrifice, is most fruitful in conversions and in commending religion. 

Appropriately the book closes with the rewards of the faithful minister. 
These include freedom from worldly cares, the sense of Christ’s abiding 
presence, the testimony of a good conscience, the love and veneration of his 
flock, and the happiness of doing good: and ‘theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven,’’ with its larger rewards for greater service. 

This summary will enabie each one to judge for himself the quality of the 
matter. As to the style—the diction is sometimes stiff, but always clear and 
often forcible. Abounding quotations suggest the habit of appeal to 
authority. A platoon of citations is marshaled to carry every point; many 
of them are veterans; too many wear the badge, “‘ The poet says ;” they have 
been gathered from divers and remote quarters, but they have been well 
drilled. The Scriptures, including the Apocrypha, hold the foremost place, 
but Pagans and church fathers, ancient saints and modern sinners, foreign- 
ers and Americans, all are brought under the conscription. Plutarch and 
the Lives of the Saints furnish many examples; but the recent gifts of 
Presbyterians to Home and Foreign Missions are cited to show that Ameri- 
cans are fundamentally a religious people. John Wesley is brought forward 
as an example of industry. The hymns of Martin Luther prove the value of 
congregational singing. Grant and Sheridan witness that dull boys may 
become great men. Mr. Bryan’s Chicago speech shows that oratory has 
not lost its power. These are but examples taken at random. The whole 
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make-up of the book shows that we have here the work of a very wide-awake 
man of affairs, possessed of an unusual amount of that ‘‘ solid judgment,”’ 
‘** mother wit and discretion ’? which he himself accounts more valuable for the 
work of the ministry than brilliant talents. 

The most noteworthy feature of the book, however, is the small space and 
incidental treatment given to the distinctive Roman Catholic peculiarities. 
The Cardinal himself says: ‘‘ Of all the designations given to a minister of 
religion, the title of priest is manifestly the most sacred and honorable. 
The essential office of a priest is to offer sacrifice.’? This we understand to 
be the orthodox Catholic position. One cannot help wondering whether the 
Cardinal himself, when he wrote the diplomatic sentence above, did not feel 
the difficulty involved in applying the title priest to a New Testament minis- 
ter. For every one of a dozen other titles which he mentions in the same 
connection he gives a proof text; for this title he gives none—and there is 
none to give. It is very significant that many as are the names given in the 
New Testament, and familiar as was the name “‘ priest ”’ to its writers, that 
title is never applied to the human minister of religion, nor is sacrifice, 
which is correctly defined as the essential function of a priest, ever ascribed 
to the New Testament minister. But while formally accepting and using 
the title of priest in his book, the Cardinal excludes it from the title-page, 
and there is only the most casual allusion to the priest at the altar, or in the 
confessional. In this book, which, according to its author, aims “ to 
demonstrate the dignity and responsibility of the Christian ministry,’’ there 
is practically nothing about the sacrificial or sacramental functions, but the 
whole stress is laid upon personal influence, preaching, private instructions 
and consolation, which constitute the essential features of the ministry 
from the protestant standpoint. This may be due to consideration for the 
prejudices of the ‘‘ separated brethren ’’ under whose eye the book might 
come ; but Cardinal Gibbons is too wise a man, if he were not too earnest a 
man, to publishsuch a book, if he did not wish to foster the view of the 
ministry set forth in it; for his book will be far more widely read in his own 
communion than beyond its pale, and its words are too keen not to cut, too 
warm not to kindle. 

Is not the book another token that the American party in the Catholic 
Church, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, are becoming less Roman and, 
as we believe, more Christian ? And isit not a pledge that the movement 
will goon? <A ministry realizing not the formal but the pervading ideal of 
this book in moral character, intelligence and devotion will be an honor to 
any church and an incalculable blessing to the world. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. SAMUEL MCLANAHAN, 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By LYMAN ABBOTT. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 12mo., pp. 370. 


The title would almost of itself have betrayed the origin of this little 
book. It points to a collection of brief essays on Social Problems here 
brought together because, not so much of any close relationship between 
themselves, as of a common relationship which Christianity sustains to them. 
The Preface frankly acknowledges that as to its substance the book is in part 
made out of materials which have been previously used in lectures, sermons 
and articles for magazines and the newspaper. 

In all fairness also it can be said that the style and general method of 
treatment of the various subjects still continue here to bear the impress of 
their origin. They are presented so as to be effective, not so much with the 
few educated men and women who study carefully the great principles of 
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the political and the social sciences, as with the people of average intelligence. 
We do not mention this as if it were a fault, but we need to recognize it in 
order to appreciate the scope of the book. 

To any one who has kept in sight of the very widespread discussion of 
social problems in our day, there is very little that is at all new in this 
volume. At¢he same time works of this general character deserve a hearty 
welcome. The problems which are here treated are ‘‘The Relations of Chris- 
tianity and of Christ to Democracy,” ‘‘ Communism,” * Socialism,’’ ‘* The 
Family,’ ‘‘ The Law of Service,”’ ‘‘ The Standard of Values,” ‘‘ Controver- 
sies, Personal, International and Labor,’’ “‘ Criminals,” ‘* The Social Evil.” 
Just now, when there is so much ferment of thought on these and kindred 
topics, and so many crude schemes are proposed to meet the existing social 
grievances, real or imaginary, there is in this field room for any number of 
good books, so written that the masses of thoughtful people will read them. 

We believe that on the whole this book is both sound and wholesome. Dr. 
Abbott evidently has an intelligent acquaintance with the problems which 
he discusses. On subjects such as Communism, Socialism, the Family, he 
takes positions which are right and safe. Throughout the whole book he 
shows the debt under which society in all of its phases is to Christianity, and 
points to the more thorough application of Christianity as the source from 
which further progress is to be made in every direction, in the future. This 
is also a manly book, and does not hesitate to speak out plainly the convic- 
tions of its author. Any one who reads it with proper caution is likely to 
rise from it stimulated to more earnest effort to give the Gospel in all its 
fullness to all classes and conditions of men, as a remedy for the ills of this 
world as well as a provision for the future well-being of souls. 

At the same time we are bound to add that any one who accepts all that is 
said in this book will thereby be seriously injured. The good seems to us to 
overbalance the evil; but the evil is nevertheless there. Many of the most 
characteristic faults of the author are conspicuous. The book is widely 
sown with statements of single phases of truth as if they were the whole 
truth. The introductory chapter on ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven’’ is 
especially marred by this fault. Cannot the kingdom be preached as coming 
here in a hundred ways, and yet as coming also more gloriously beyond this 
life ? Sometimes statements are made which are positively untrue, and which 
the author did not need to make in order to establish his contention. For 
instance, he says, ‘‘ It must suffice to say in general terms that society has 
neither the right nor the capacity to administer justice ; that is, to determine 
what amount of suffering properly belongs to a given offense and then to 
inflict it’ (pp. 319, 320). Creedsand theologies, as Dr. Abbott sees them, are 
bugaboos which his own imagination largely invents, and which he uses as 
so Many scarecrows. People who have creeds would not recognize them, if 
Dr. Abbott did not label them. 

Hanover College. D. W. FISHER. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895. 12mo, pp. 299. 


The fundamental conception on which this book rests is thesame which is 
at the base of Dr. Abbott’s volume on Christianity and Social Problems. It 
is that the kingdom of heaven comes at least to a very large degree in this 
world; and that its coming here consists in the control which the principles 
of Christianity exercise over men, in all the relations and duties of this life. 

A quarter of a century ago the publication of Hece Homo and kindred 
works may be said to have marked an epoch in the conception entertained by 
vast multitudes as to the character of Christ. They introduced him once 
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more aS aman who lived among men, and who in so many ways was like 
unto ourselves. Some of these books were very faulty, especially because 
they left out of sight too much the divine side of Christ’s life and character. 
They, in some cases, seemed to make of Him no more than a very perfect 
man. Buton the whole the outcome has been good. The personality of Christ, 
as that of one who lived a human life in the world, stands out more promi- 
nently as a great religious fact than it did before these books were written. 

Something’ parallel to this is just now going forward in the discussions as 
to the kingdom of heaven. Nodoubt thereis a tendency on the part of many 
writers on this subject—and we put Dr. Gladden and still more Dr. Abbott 
among them—to make the kingdom of heaven too exclusively a thing of this 
world, and to strip it of its spiritual and eternal features. Yet when the 
pendulum reaches the point of equilibrium an advance probably will have 
been made over the conceptions that were current among the masses of 
Christians before this movement began. That the kingdom of heaven comes 
in part here on earth, and in a great many directions which have been too 
much ignored, will be more fully recognized. 

In two particulars, Dr. Gladden’s book differs very much from Dr. 
Abbott’s volume. It isa thorough unit. It was not written as detached 
articles, but as an essay for the prize offered in competition, by Dartmouth 
College, under the provisions of the Fletcher Fund; and it bears the impress 
that it was produced in consecutive thought on one great subject. This book 
also differs from Dr. Abbott’s in its comparative freedom from the argumen- 
tum ad populum. 

Yet it is not wholly free from some of the other blemishes that charac- 
terize too many of the fresh and forceful writers on such topics. Here and 
there the indiscriminate prejudice against the old theologies, and the disposi- 
tion to accept half truths for the whole, reveal themselves, 

In this book the fundamental principles of the kingdom, from which the 
phases of it which are here presented are represented as proceeding, are the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. Advancing from these, 
the author discusses ‘‘ The One and the Many,” that is individualism and 
collectivism ; ‘‘ The Sacred and the Secular,” ‘‘The Law of Property,’’ 
* Religion and Politics,” ‘* Public Opinion,’ ‘‘ Pharisaism,’”’? ‘‘One but 
Twain,” “ Ruling Ideas.”” In the main, the discussions, though not very 
profound or learned, and not claiming to be such, are calm, thoughtful and 
excellent. Occasionally one is driven, as he reads, to ask whether, if the 
author had first carefully defined his leading terms, he would not greatly have 
modified some of his positions. This is true, for instance, in the chapter on 
** the Sacred and the Secular.’’ It depends very much on the meaning that is 
put on the word sacred whether one can safely accept the doctrine taught, or 
not. In his discussion of religion and politics, he says, ‘‘ We have a service 
in some of our churches preparatory to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and we are wont to spend some hours of reflection and prayer in making our- 
selves ready worthily to enter into that solemn service. It will be regarded 
by many as an extravagant saying, but I am speaking out of my deepest 
conviction, when I say that there is quite as much need of a deep and genuine 
religious preparation for the discharge of all the more important duties of 
citizenship.”’ True enough, no doubt, in one sense; nevertheless, to apply 
the name sacred in the same sense to both duties would scarcely be wise. 

This book is in the main a successful attempt to think the Gospel into the 
conditions of society in the present age. This is a service much needed ; and 
all such books as this can be welcomed, without indorsing all of their posi- 
tions or statements. 

Hanover College. D. W. FIsHEr. 
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The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, as amended by the Presby- 
terian Divines in the Royal Commission of 1661, and in agreement with the 
Directory for Public Worship of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Edited, with a Supplementary Treatise, by Charles W. Shields, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor in Princeton University. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 637 + 188. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897.) Just a third of a century has 
passed since this book was first put forth in 1864. Doubtless’ it has had a 
less extended circulation and a far less extended use than was hoped for it. 
If there be any widespread desire among Presbyterian Churches to exercise 
their liberty in the ordering of their worship, secured to them under our Con- 
stitution, in the direction of a liturgical service, Dr. Shields’ Presbyterian 
Book of Common Prayer remains by all odds the best body of forms which 
has hitherto been provided, or is likely to be provided, for their use. That 
it has not been more commonly adopted affords ground for the suspicion 
that what has been mistaken for a growing desire for liturgical worship in 
our midst is really only a combination of a vague sense of the evils existent 
in our modes of worship which it is hoped may be cured by the adoption of 
fixed forms, and a certain undirected restlessness which seeks relief in advo- 
cating change for change’s sake and fixes on this special change only because 
it most readily suggests itself. The sense of our shortcomings in the con- 
duct of the public worship of God is certainly (and justly) very strong, not to 
say acute. But it may be questioned whether it is any stronger to-day than 
it was when our present Directory of Worship was framed, a hundred years 
ago; and doubtless it,can be said without hesitation that there does not exist 
half the reason for it to-day which existed then,—if, at least, we are to believe 
all that the revising Synod says about the state of public worship at that 
time. And it would seem very questionable whether, side by side with this 
sense of shortcomings, there exists any really deep or widespread positive 
desire for liturgical worship. Liturgical worship has its own dangers and 
its own evils, to which Presbyterians cannot be blind ; and while they writhe 
over their own failures in conducting the worship of God until they seem 
almost ready to welcome any change to be freed from them, they have not 
shown any great readiness, when it came to action, to fly to these other ills 
which also they cannot profess not to wot of. Meanwhile here stands Dr. 
Shields’ book—framed on right principles and worked out with astonishing 
skill and taste; and those who wish to try liturgical worship could not do 
better than to make their essay with it. The supplementary treatise which 
accompanies the book is a model of historical statement and a lucid presenta- 
tion of the whole case ; despite the thirty-three years that have passed since 
it was written, it remains one of the best extant sources of information on 
its subject.——A Practical Catechism on Baptism. By John Laing, M.A., 
D.D., Pastor of Knox Church, Dundas. 12mo, pp. 16. (Toronto: William 
Briggs, 1897.) This ‘‘ practical guide to the doctrine and practice of Chris- 
tian baptism ” ought to supply a need in the Church, and will be found 
eminently adapted to instruct the people in the Scriptural authority on 
which our doctrine and practice are founded. The Catechism is divided into 
three parts—the first of which treats the nature and institution of Christian 
baptism, the second the baptism of infants, and the third the mode of bap- 
tism. In this exposition of principles the author has his eye on Romish and 
Baptist positions; and some of his modes of statement may have been made, 
when positively considered, a bit obscure by this reference. For example, 
when in Q. 17 he denies that baptism “is an act of obedience to the com- 
mand of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ‘‘ so far as the person receiving baptism is 
concerned,”’ and when in Q. 9 he affirms that ‘ it is of the visible Church only’? 
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that one ‘‘ becomes a member after baptism.’? We think we see what the 
author means in these statements; but they are likely to be misapprehended 
as if they taught that it is not the duty of all to be baptized and that baptism 
belongs only to the visible Church in the sense that it does not imply spiritual 
facts.— The Sacred Feast. Short Discourses on the Lord’s Supper. By George 
Lester, Author of Grimsby’s Methodism, etc. 16mo, pp. 68. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1897.) Five excellent short discourses suitable to place in the 
hands of catechumens and church members to enable them to approach the 
Lord’s table with proper expectations and resolves. Their subjects are ‘‘ The 
Duty of Church Fellowship,” ‘‘ The Office of the Holy Spirit in the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper,”’ ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper as a Covenanting Act,” “‘ Euchar- 
istic Joy,”’ and ** Anticipative Communion.” The keynote struck may perhaps 
be expressed in the exhortation : ‘* Let us renew our covenant agreement with 
the Lord.’’ This is not all that is precious in the Lord’s Supper, nor all that it 
is profitable to have in mind in coming toit; but it is one side of it faithfully 
presented.— A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor. A Christian Year- Book 
of Courage and Good Cheer. Compiled by Eleanor Amerman Sutphen and 
Eliza Polhemus Sutphen. 12mo, pp. 377. (New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Co., 1896.) This new book of daily selections seems to ask a place among 
the multitude already before the public, as being especially adapted to the 
use of *‘ Christian Endeavorers,’’ and as largely made up out of selections 
from current literature. There is, however, only one extract which has met 
our eye, in a cursory turning over of its pages, which has special reference to 
the ‘‘ Endeavorers.’? On the other hand, the book certainly is very largely 
made up from the writings of those who are just now holding the ear of the 
religious public. It is a tribute to our Dr. J. R. Miller that the largest num- 
ber of extracts (31) from one writer have been taken from his helpful words; 
after him, the Rev. Isaac W. Gowen supplies 22; the Rev. G. A. Paull, 17; 
The King’s Messenger, 16; the Sunday School Times, 14; Margaret E. 
Sangster, 13; Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 12; Hannah W. Smith, 12; the 
Christian Intelligencer, 11; nine each are furnished by Francis R. Havergal, 
and George MacDonald, eight each by Henry Ward Beecher, Anna Robertson 
Brown, Thomas Carlyle, Thomas G. F. Hill and F.'W. Robertson, and seven 
each by Henry Drummond and Minnie E. Paull. From these eleven 
writers are taken, in other words, about half the whole body of extracts. 
The book does not draw, therefore, from a very wide circle of writers. The 
extracts are arranged partly on the scheme of the Christian year, and partly, 
apparently, on no very definite principle. We cannot think the selection 
will take high rank among books of its class, but it supplies, as the compilers 
suggest, a word of ‘‘ courage and good cheer ”’ for each day in the year; and 
it will, like the others of its class, conduce to a good beginning of the day for 
those who use it to fix their thoughts on better things. —— Zhe Creed and the 
Prayer. By J. Wesley Johnston, D.D. Introduction by William V. Kelley, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 284. (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1896.) Dr. Johnston’s 
preaching is rhetorical and stirring rather than instructive and informing, 
and these twenty-one sermons on the several clauses of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer partake of the characteristics of moving exhortations 
rather than of serious lessons. They must have sent his hearers away 
deeply stirred and filled with determination to live more accordantly with 
the truths they confessed in the creed and expressed in the prayer. We 
could not speak of them with Dr. Kelley as ‘sermons stiff with doctrine,” 
though they are certainly ‘ firm with the proclamation of a dogmatic faith,” 
and must bea factor in the lives of their hearers and readers making for 
truth and righteousness. Details of doctrine are for the most part avoided, 
and the effort of the preacher is expended not in explanation of the doctrines 
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but in enforcement on the people of the duty of considering and living 
by the doctrines they already languidly profess. The doctrines thus presup- 
posed seem in general accurately conceived ; but there is an odd lapse early 
in the volume relative to the divine character: God is conceived as so 
**supremely good ”’ that not ‘* even anger could be aroused in His breast !* 
How can this ‘‘supreme goodness’ of God be reconciled with the evil in the 
world ? ** Very easily,’’ says the preacher ; ‘‘ there is nothing more easy ; for 
do we not see here a proof of the infinite goodness of God, first of all in 
giving to His creatures liberty, and then in showing mercy to their weak- 
nesses and failings ?”? ** The very fact that sin is here,’? he continues; ‘‘ that 
men are allowed to go on in their shame and rebellion, that the wicked are 
not blasted by lightning, or burned by fire, or scorched by the divine anger, 
are the greatest possible evidences of the goodness of our God” (pp. 17-19). 
Doubtless Dr. Johnston does not mean to ground God’s goodness in His indif- 
ference to moral wrong; but he has spoken so as to suggest that thought. 
Our conception of the divine goodness will not suffer loss by doing justice also 
to the divine conscience—to what theologians include under the conception 
of His vindicatory justice, and to what the Bible scruples not to call His wrath 
—for none of which do Dr. Johnston’s words at this place leave much room. 
— Beyond the Horizon, or, Bright Side Chapters on the Future Life. By 
Henry D. Kimball, D.D. 12mo, pp. 250. (New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1896.) This book has a practical rather than a scientific purpose and is 
written in a popular and effective style. The views it presents are those 
which are taught in Scripture, as to what man is to expect ‘‘ beyond the 
veil.’ Exception need be taken only to the opinions that the intermediate 
condition of the soul between death and the resurrection is an embodied one 
(pp. 96, 117)—the intermediate body being identified with the ‘‘ psyche” in 
the trichotomic scheme of the human constitution (p. 99); and that the 
resurrection body will be made up out of the very same particles of matter 
which enter into our bodies at death (p. 128).—Branded. A Monograph 
on Prison Work. By Mrs. Ballington Booth, 32mo, pp. 49.—Look Up and 
Hope. By Mrs. Ballington Booth, 32mo, pp. 45. (New York: A.D. F. 
Randolph Company, 1897 ) These two daintily printed and daintily bound 
booklets, in pretty blue cloth with silver lettering aud the sprig of edelweiss 
on the cover, are nothing more than Mrs. Ballington Booth’s advertisement 
of her * prison work ” and appeal to the generous public for funds for carry- 
ing on her ‘‘ Home.”’ It is an unusual way of putting out such appeals, but 
this only shows the skill and shrewdness of Mrs. Ballington Booth as a 
**beggar,’’ a skill and shrewdness of which these pretty little volumes are 
not the first manifestations. So those who are cynically inclined will say; 
and in saying this, they will be saying the truth. But not all the truth. 
The books appeal also to the heart of the Christian public, convey to it Mrs. 
Booth’s conceptions of the needs of the convict, and seek to arouse it to 
endeavors towards making the penitentiary also a reformatory and exit 
from it a step upwards in life. The former volume sets forth the sad case 
in which the ex-convict finds himself on leaving prison, and explains what 
arrangements Mrs. Booth and her friends are making to help him. The 
second little book is doubtless offered asa specimen of the kind of work 
done within the prison walls, for Mrs. Booth insists that any effective aid to 
the ex-convict must begin by winning his confidence and friendship, and 
seeking his spiritual good while he is yet a convict. It is a message of spring 
and Easter, offered to her ‘‘ boys’ in their confinement. It is gracefully 
written and may convey a message to other “ prisoners of hope.”’ 
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